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INAUGURAL  LECTURE 


ON  THE 


PHILOSOPHY    OF    HISTORY.* 


What  is  the  '  philosophy  of  history'  ?  There  are 
few  persons,  if  I  mistake  not,  who,  were  such  a 
question  suddenly  addressed  to  them,  would  not 
be  sensible  of  some  vagueness  in  their  notions, 
some  hesitation  in  their  answer  to  it.  The  word 
'  history'  bears  a  certain  meaning ;  the  word  '  phi- 
losophy^ bears  another;  but  what  results  from 
their  combination?  To  which  of  the  two  does  it 
belong  ?  Or  in  what  proportions  are  they  blended  ? 
Or  which  predominates  ?  Is  the  result  philosophy  ? 
or  is  it  history?  Does  it  narrate,  or  does  it  com- 
pare and  deduce  ? — It  will  be  my  endeavour  in  the 
course  of  this  Lecture  to  give  some  sort  of  answer 
to  so  radical  and  primary  a  question. 

I  have  said  that  the  word  '  history'  carries  a 
plain  and  definite  meaning  to  the  ear.  Its  subject- 
matter,  indeed,  taken  in  the  gross,  has  not  varied 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  times.     It  deals 

*  Delivered  before  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland. 
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with  the  whole  course  of  domestic  and  national 
life ;  with  races  and  peoples ;  their  arts  and  arms ; 
their  progress  and  decline;  nay,  with  the  whole 
temporal  destinies  of  that  larger  human  society, 
which  overleaps  all  international  boundaries,  and 
may  be  said  to  constitute  one  unbroken  whole 
from  the  earliest  recorded  time  to  the  present  day. 
History  is  the  picture  of  civilisation,  as  that  great 
travail  of  the  sons  of  men  with  one  another  has 
been  called.  Not  only  the  man  individual,  but  the 
man  collective,  ''  has  gone  forth  to  his  work  and  to 
his  labour  until  the  evening,"  and  history  has  ever 
been  describing  what  he  has  been  doing.  But  as 
his  works  have  been  great  or  little,  simple  or  com- 
plex, broken  up,  divided,  and  deflecting  from  each 
other,  or  again  converging,  and  as  by  some  mighty 
inward  instinct  and  energy  cooperating  with  each 
other,  so  has  his  history  been;  for  it  was  but  the 
portrait  of  man,  and  of  the  society  Avhich  he  forms 
with  his  fellows.  Let  us  take  a  glance  at  this 
course  of  history,  which,  we  shall  find,  Avill  lead  us 
to  our  subject. 

In  the  first  beginnings  of  nations,  when  the 
family  grows  into  the  tribe,  and  the  tribe  into  a 
people,  man  works  as  unconscious  of  any  purpose. 
The  sons  of  Noah  went  forth  to  possess  the  earth, 
to  subdue  it,  and  to  cultivate  it.  The  needs  of 
the  day  prescribe  its  toil.  But  that  rudimental 
society  as  little  contemplates  itself,  or  the  objects 
it  has  in  view,  as  little  catalogues  or  defines  them, 
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as  does  the  child.  Yet,  like  the  child,  it  is  the 
creature  of  habits  and  tradition ;  it  lives  a  vigor- 
ous, outward,  physical  life;  it  has  strong  gener- 
ous emotions;  it  reasons  little,  but  it  feels  much. 
Great  deeds  of  personal  daring,  labours  undergone, 
dangers  risked,  dwell  in  its  memory.  In  this,  too, 
it  is  like  a  noble  vouth,  whose  instincts  and  im- 
pulses  are  keener  and  more  vivid,  perhaps  some- 
times more  attractive,  than  the  balanced  thoughts 
of  the  gray-haired  man.  And  as  this  youthful 
society  lives  in  tradition,  and  is  possessed  by  it 
unconsciously,  it  seeks  to  give  a  voice  to  those 
memories  of  which  it  is  full,  and  so  commences 
history.  This  is  why  history  in  its  beginning  is 
ever  allied  to  poetry,  and  often  in  its  first  forms 
identical  with  it.  Thus  we  have  the  hero  de- 
scribed as  sitting  by  the  seaside,  and  singing  "  the 
glories  of  men,"  whose  great  deeds  the  divine 
ballad-singer  will  presently  gather  into  immortal 
verse,  himself  to  be  the  parent  of  history  as  well 
as  song,  the  fountain-head  of  a  matchless  language, 
the  ever-living  root  of  the  most  intellectual  of  hu- 
man races.  But  it  was  the  same  beside  the  birth- 
place of  that  ruder  race  whose  destiny  it  was  to 
govern,  rather  than  to  teach,  the  world.  Unhap- 
pily no  Latian  Homer  survives  to  tell  us — 

"  How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old." 

But  we  know  that  at  the  Roman  banquets   the 
youth  were  taught  to  admire  and  imitate  the  deeds 
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of  those  who  had  founded,  nurtured,  or  preserved 
the  race  of  Mars  suckled  by  the  wolf;  how  by  such 
means  Lucretia  and  Brutus  became  to  them  names 
of  ever-living  power,  and  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration the  Koman  matron  drew  from  the  former 
the  dower  of  chastity,  from  the  latter  the  Roman 
citizen  the  inextinguishable  hatred  of  despotic 
power.  Again,  when  the  northern  tribes  had  de- 
scended to  break  up  the  Roman  empire,  Saxons, 
and  Danes,  and  Normans,  Franks,  and  Goths,  hear 
recounted  at  the  banquet  the  deeds  of  their  sea- 
kin^rs  or  their  chieftains.  This  is  at  once  their 
history  and  poetry. 

But  society  advances  a  step,  and  with  it  his- 
tory. The  Pelasgic  tribe  settles;  the  Latian  city 
grows;  the  Northman  tills  the  earth.  At  this 
period  we  find  chronicles  no  longer  metrical,  but 
recounting  briefly  those  incidents  which  chiefly 
strike  the  imagination;  recounting  them  without 
coherence  or  relation  of  parts ;  without,  as  it  were, 
any  purpose;  with  simple  juxtaposition.  Such, 
we  may  suppose,  were  the  "  Annales  Pontificum;" 
such,  in  another  clime  and  time,  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle. This  is  but  the  outward  part  of  history ; 
the  recitation  of  the  drama  of  life,  just  as  it  appears 
to  a  looker-on,  full  of  its  true  spirit,  but  without 
self-consciousness. 

Society  takes  another  step,  and  it  is  a  great  one. 
Those  mysterious  powers  of  race,  and  language, 
and  prmieval  institutions,  and  hereditary  laws,  and 
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sympathies  or  antipathies,  which  date  from  the 
very  cradle  of  man,  grow  up  together  mto  that 
complex,  powerful,  almost  indestructible  moral 
being  called  a  nation.  Men  are  no  longer  chil- 
dren; they  are  conscious  of  themselves,  and  of  a 
common  purpose,  an  inherited  name;  a  definite 
and  distinctive  course  of  action ;  of  something 
which  belongs  to  their  own  race,  and  land,  and 
tongue,  and  not  to  others.  Society  is  become 
national^  and  forthwith  history  becomes  political. 
Whatever  the  march  of  society  may  be,  that  of 
history  will  be  correlative  to  it. 

Let  us  go  back  for  an  illustration  to  the  litera- 
ture of  that  land  to  which  we  owe  so  much.  He- 
rodotus, so  often  called  the  father  of  history,  is  an 
instance  of  the  transition  of  Avhich  I  am  speaking. 
He  appears  to  us  a  man  of  very  active  and  curious 
mind,  who  has  the  power  and  the  will  to  seek 
knowledge  everywhere.  He  verifies  to  the  letter 
one  poet's  description  of  another  poet's  hero;  truly 
he  is  the  man 

"  Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  et  urbes." 

He  seems  to  have  a  greater  poet's  dictum  at  his 
heart,  that 

"  Home-keeping  youths  have  ever  homely  wits." 

Knowledge  was  not  yet  stored  up  in  great  reser- 
voirs ;  he  travelled  after  it  from  place  to  place ;  he 
saw,  and  heard,  and  reflected  for  himself.  It  was 
the  fashion  once  to  call  him  a  pleasant  story-teller, 
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with  fraudulent  Greek  vision,  and  credulous  ears; 
but  I  think  this  fashion  is  rightly  past.  Eather 
he  listened  thoughtfully  to  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptian  priests ;  he  gathered  up  all  the  traditions 
that  lingered  in  the  oracles,  shrines,  and  cities  of 
Greece;  he  made  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean his  tributaries,  and  wove  together  the  parti- 
coloured treasure  into  that  mixture  of  chronicle 
and  history,  of  lively  narrative,  religious  musing, 
and  political  lore,  which,  pass  the  world  through 
whatever  shapes  it  may,  will  never  cease  to  charm. 
Yet  there  is  a  clue  to  all  his  narrative.  He  knits 
together  the  nations  whose  history,  or  rather  tra- 
ditions, he  traverses,  by  their  relation  to  that  bit- 
ter, everlasting  enmity  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
whereof  the  age  immediately  preceding  him  had 
seen  so  tremendous  an  explosion  in  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes. 

That  very  assault  on  the  liberties  of  Greece 
had  wrought  its  tribes,  in  spite  of  their  internal 
antagonism,  into  one  people,  one  society ;  and,  but 
half  a  generation  later  than  himself,  we  see  what 
may  be  termed  the  political  history  of  the  ancients 
reaching  a  perfection  in  Thucydides  which  it  never 
surpassed.  This  history  may  be  called  pohtical, 
because  human  society  had  then  fully  reahsed  the 
idea  of  a  people.  The  highest  form  of  human  or- 
ganisation with  which  men  were  familiar  was  the 
TffoX/rg/a;  nor  does  it  here  matter,  perhaps,  to  say 
that  both   to  Greek  and  Eoman  such  name  was 
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derived  from  the  population  of  a  city^  and  of  an 
adjacent  people  aggregated  round  it;  rather  than 
from  the  population  of  a  kingdom,  or  country,  hav- 
ing many  cities,  to^vns,  and  villages  living  under 
one  law  and  rule.  No  doubt  the  words  -usoKmicL 
or  civitas  denote  the  growth  of  the  commonwealth 
from  the  kernel  of  the  city ;  while  ^  kingdom'  derives 
it  from  the  person  of  the  prince :  perhaps  the  for- 
mer may  be  called  the  Greco-Latin,  the  latter  the 
Asiatic  principle  of  government.  But  at  least  both 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  familiar  with  great  eastern 
kingdoms,  which  fully  set  forth  the  modern  idea  of 
a  nation ;  and  Alexander  conquered  and  ruled  over 
such  an  empire ;  not  to  say  that  from  its  members 
several  kingdoms,  in  the  modern  sense,  arose. 
Society  then  had  become  national,  and  history  kept 
pace  with  it.  Let  us  see  what  is  the  character  of 
this  political  history. 

Its  limit  is  the  nation^  and  it  deals  with  all  that 
interests  the  nation.  Within  the  contracted  limits 
of  that  famous  Peloponnesian  war  passions  are  stir- 
ring, political  interests  at  stake,  rivalries  are  in  the 
field,  such  as  are  reproduced  now  in  the  larger 
sphere  of  Europe.  Every  form  of  government 
may  be  seen  in  embryo ;  every  political  antagonism 
runs  its  petty  but  well-defined  course  ;  and  but 
lately  the  ablest  organ  of  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land has  twice  chosen  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles 
as  the  liveliest  exponent  of  English  feeling  over  the 
losses  experienced  at   Sebastopol.     Great,  indeed, 
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is  the  charm,  where  the  writer  can  describe  with 
the  pencil  of  a  poet,  and  analyse  with  the  mental 
grasp  of.  a  philosopher.  Such  is  the  double  merit 
of  Thucydides.  And  so  it  has  happened  that  the 
deepest  students  of  human  nature  have  searched 
for  two  thousand  years  the  records  of  a  war,  where- 
in the  territory  of  the  chief  belligerents  was  not 
larger  than  a  modern  English  or  Irish  county. 
What  should  we  say  if  a  quarrel  between  Kent 
and  Essex,  between  Cork  and  Kerry,  had  kept  the 
world  at  gaze  ever  since?  Yet  Attica  and  La- 
conia  were  no  larger. 

Pass  over  five  hundred  years,  yet  history 
scarcely  seems  to  have  enlarged  its  grasj^.  It 
deals,  indeed,  with  an  empire  materially  wider  in 
extent, — the  wonderful  'empire  of  that  city  which 
moulded  into  one  dominion  all  the  countries  wa- 
tered by  the  Mediterranean,  the  highway  of  the  old 
world.  Thus  it  might  seem  to  include  the  orhis 
terrarum.  Yet  I  do  not  know  that  in  reading  the 
pages  of  Polybius,  of  Livy,  or  even  of  Tacitus,  we 
are  conscious  of  a  wider  grasp  of  thought,  a  more 
enlarged  experience  of  political  interests,  a  higher 
idea  of  man  and  of  all  that  concerns  his  personal 
or  public  life,  than  in  those  of  Thucydides.  I  am 
not  comparing  the  qualifications  of  these  several 
great  masters,  but  trying  to  trace  the  idea  on 
which  their  works  are  written.  And  I  still  find 
the  Tsokiriicc  or  civitas  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Rome, 
no  doubt,  is  physically  greater  than  Athens.      Her 
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gauntleted  hand  pitilessly  strikes  down  one  after 
another  the  fairest  of  Grecian  cities.  Syracuse  and 
Corinth,  with  all  their  columns  and  statues,  sink 
before  her.  Carthage  meets  her  in  vain  in  a  hun- 
dred battles  by  sea  and  land;  the  result  is  but  that 
the  Roman  exile  moralises  over  her  ruins.  Again, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  Polycrates  or 
a  Peisistratus,  and  a  master  of  thirty  legions,  with 
whom  it  was  ill  to  argue ;  but  this  is  a  difference 
of  degree,  and  not  of  kind.  Still  the  Cossar  in  his 
almost  world-wide  dominion  reached  no  higher 
unity  of  man  than  the  national  unity,  and  the 
painter  of  a  servile  senate  and  degenerate  people, 
of  a  Nero  or  Domitian,  and  the  empire  super  et 
Garamantas  et  Indos^  which  quivered  beneath  their 
rage,  had  indeed  a  wider  canvass,  yet  grouped  not 
his  figures  with  a  deeper  thought  than  he  who 
described  the  conflict  in  the  bay  of  Syracuse,  or 
immortalised  the  oration  over  the  dead  at  Athens. 
In  one  respect,  indeed,  this  political  history  of  the 
I  ancients  will  never  be  surpassed,  probably  never 
I  be  equalled — I  mean  as  a  work  of  art.  I  have  hi- 
therto been  considering  history  in  another  point  of 
view ;  as  to  its  substance,  not  as  to  its  shape ;  as  to 
its  inward  thought,  not  as  to  its  outward  clothing. 
All  of  these  great  masters  were  genuine  artists,  and 
they  could  work  on  materials  wKich  none  can  hope 
for  now.  They  possessed,  as  instruments  of  their 
thought,  two  languages,  very  different  in  their 
capacity,  but  both  of  them  superior  in  originality. 
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beauty,  and  expressiveness,  to  any  which  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  modern  nations.  It  may  be 
that  the  marbles  of  Pentelicus  and  Carrara  insure 
good  sculptors.  Certain  it  is  that  those  masters  of 
ancient  thought  deemed  it  not  beneath  their  pains 
to  spend  much  time  on  the  mode  of  expression. 
Those,  perhaps,  who  have  but  brick  to  deal  mth 
think  it  useless  to  mould  so  ignoble  a  material,  or 
shrink  from  an  attempt  to  rival  in  plaster  the  forms 
of  marble  art.  Yet  I  have  often  lamented  that  his- 
torians, who  would  feel  insulted  at  a  comparison 
of  their  subject-matter  mth  that  of  Thucydides  or 
Tacitus,  should  descend  to  a  style  which  the  Greek 
would  have  thought  unworthy  of  an  Athenian 
barber,  and  the  Roman  of  a  manumitted  slave. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  style,  as  an  expression  of 
thought,  that  the  ancient  historians  possess  so 
great  an  excellence.  In  the  narrative — that  is, 
the  poetic  and  pictorial  part  of  history — they  have 
equal  merit.  Their  history  is  a  drama,  in  which 
the  actors  and  events  speak  for  themselves.  The 
author  is  not  perpetually  intruding  himself  and 
his  personal  feelings,  after  the  egotistic  fashion  of 
too  many  moderns.  It  is  the  difference  between 
Shakespeare  and  a  fashionable  novel.  In  the  for- 
mer characters  stand  out  to  the  mind  and  impress 
themselves  on  the 'feelings  by  action  and  suiFermg; 
in  the  latter  we  are  continually  being  told  that  the 
heroes  are  brave  or  clever,  and  the  heromes  para- 
gons of  beauty.     As  we  feel  Othello  or  Hamlet^  so 
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in  a  battle-field  of  Livy  we  comprehend  how,  while 
the  combatants  were  fighting, 

"  An  earthquake  reeled  unheededly  away." 

The  historian  is  not  yet  become  an  untimely  mo- 
ralist or  a  dull  dissertator.  He  is  the  great  painter 
of  human  nature,  and  in  his  subject  forgets  him- 
self. 

But  on  the  philosophic  part  of  history, — the 
bearing  of  events  on  each  other,  the  relations  of 
cause  and  effect,  the  apprehension  of  great  first 
principles,  the  generalisation  of  facts, — what  shall 
we  say  concerning  the  political  history  of  the  an- 
cients? They  had  faithfully  noted  whatever  be- 
longed to  the  civil  life  of  man,  the  political  organi- 
sation of  human  society  in  national  centres  ;  but 
the  bearing  of  nations  on  each  other,  the  greater 
whole  of  humanity  itself,  they  had  not  reached. 
Perhaps  the  course  of  history  within  the  memory  of 
man  had  been  too  short,  its  experience  too  simple, 
its  direction  too  little  evident,  for  such  an  advance. 
Something  must  happen  to  man,  something  to  so- 
ciety, something  to  humanity,  before  such  a  result 
could  be  attained.  For  history,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, is  the  picture  of  man's  civilisation  as  it  is; 
and  the  reality  must  take  place  before  its  portrait 
can  be  drawn.  Thus,  to  find  any  advance  in  the 
idea  of  history,  with  an  excejDtion  which  I  shall 
note  hereafter,  the  treatise  De  Civitate  Dei^  the  re- 
markable work  of  a  great  and  saintly  mind,  who 
has  had  more  influence  probably  on  human  thought 
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than  any  uninspired  writer,  we  must  step  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  during  which  Europe  was  re- 
constituting itself  after  the  convulsions  produced 
by  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians.     At  length,  after 
the  rise  of  modern  nationalities  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
literature  produced   for  a   time   a  recurrence,  at 
least  in  outward  form,  to  the  political  history  of 
the  ancients.     Such  was  the  model  in  the  mind  of 
Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini.     But  the  state  of  the 
world  had  gone  beyond  this;  had  advanced  to  a 
riper  growth.     To  have  been  contented  with  the 
limited  views,  the  national  boundaries  of  ancient 
history,  because  of  the  exquisite  shape   and  per- 
fect lanOTa^re  into  which  that  historv  was  thrown, 
would  have  been  to  sacrifice  the  spirit  to  the  body, 
would  have  been  a  positive  retrogression  in  the 
then  state  of  the  human  mind.     Through  the  long 
travail  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  had  been  prepared 
for  something  better.     Indeed,  in  those  very  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  notably  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
there  were  minds  which  have  left  us  imperishable 
memorials  of  themselves,  and  which  would  have 
taken  the  largest  and    most  philosophic  view  of 
history,  had  the  mere  materials  existed  ready  to 
their  hand.     Conceive,  for  instance,  a  history  from 
the  luminous  mind  of  St.  Thomas,  with  the  stores 
of  modern  knowledge  at  his  command.      But  the 
invention  of  printing,  one   of  the  turning-points  of 
the  human  race,  was  first  to  take  place;  and  then 
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on  that  soil  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  long  prepared 
and  fertilised  by  so  patient  a  toil,  a  mighty  harvest 
was  to  spring  up.     Among  the  first  fruits  of  la- 
bours, so   often   depreciated   by  those  who   have 
profited  from  them,  and  in  the  land  of  children 
who  despise  their  sires,  we  find  the  proper  alliance 
of  philosophy  with  history.     Then,  at  length,  the 
province   of  the  historian  is  recognised  to  consist, 
not  merely  in  the  just,  accurate,  lively  narrative  of 
facts,  but  in  the  exhibition  of  cause  and  efi'ect. 
''What  do  we  now  expect  in  history?"  says  M.  de 
Barante  ;  and  he  replies  —  "  Solid  instruction  ;  a 
complete  knowledge  of  things ;  moral  lessons ;  po- 
litical counsels ;  comparisons  with  the  present ;  the 
knowledge  of  general  facts."     Even  in  the  age  of 
Tacitus,  the  most  philosophic  of  ancient  historians, 
no  individual  ability  could  secure  all  such  powers. 
What,  then,  had  happened  in  the  interval?     Chris- 
tianity   had    happened ;    Christendom    had    been 
formed ;   mankind   had   passed   through   fire    and 
water — a  deluge  and  a  passion;  the  secret  of  its 
unity  and  its  destiny  had  been  given  to  it.     The 
nation  was  no  longer  the  highest  of  human  facts, 
patriotism  no  longer  the  first  of  virtues.      A  re- 
constructed humanity  towered  far  above  the  na- 
tion, and  no  one  member  of  the  human  society 
could  any  longer    engross  the   whole  uiterest  of 
man.      There  was  a  voice   in  the  world  greater, 
more  potent,  thrilling,  and  universal  than  the  last 
cry  of  the  old  society,  Civis  sum  Eomanus;  and  this 
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voice  was  Sum  Christianus.  From  the  time  of  the 
Great  Sacrifice  it  was  impossible  to  sever  the  his- 
tory of  man's  temporal  destiny  from  that  of  his 
eternal ;  and  when  the  virtue  of  that  Sacrifice  had 
thoroughly  leavened  the  nations,  history  is  found 
to  assume  a  larger  basis,  to  have  lost  its  partial  and 
national  cast,  to  have  grown  with  the  growth  of 
man,  and  to  demand  for  its  completeness  a  perfect 
aUiance  with  philosophy. 

It  is  true  that  the  breaking-up  of  the  Roman 
empire  —  reducing  the  powers  of  society  into  a 
sort  of  chaos — long  suspended  these  results.  Like 
the  seeds  discovered  in  Egyptian  tombs,  they  lay 
for  hundreds  of  years,  not  losing  their  vital  force, 
but  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  great  Christian  mind 
till  the  hour  of  awakening  should  come.  The 
world  of  thought  in  which  we  live  is,  after  all, 
formed  by  Christianity.  Modern  Europe  is  a  relic 
of  Christendom,  the  virtue  of  which  is  not  gone  out 
of  it.  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.  have  ruled 
over  generations  which  ignored  them ;  have  given 
breadth  to  minds  which  condemned  their  bene- 
factors as  guilty  of  narrow  priestcraft,  and  derided 
the  work  of  those  benefactors  as  an  exploded 
theory.  Let  us  take  an  example  in  what  is,  mor- 
ally, perhaps  the  worst  and  most  shocking  period 
of  the  last  three  centuries — the  thirty  years  j^re- 
ceding  the  great  French  revolution.  We  shall  see 
that  at  this  time  even  minds  which  had  rejected, 
with  all  the  firmness  of  a  reprobate  will,  the  re- 
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generating  influence  of  Christianity,  could  not 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  virtue  of  the 
atmosj)here  which  they  had  breathed.  They  are 
immeasurably  greater  than  they  would  have  been 
in  Pagan  times,  by  the  force  of  that  faith  which 
they  misrepresented  and  repudiated.  To  prove 
the  truth  of  my  words,  compare  for  a  moment  the 
great  artist  who  drew  Tiberius  and  Domitian  and 
the  Eoman  empire  in  the  first  century,  mth  him 
who  took  up  its  decline  and  fall  in  the  second  and 
succeeding  centuries.  How  far  wider  a  grasp  of 
thought,  how  far  more  manifold  an  experience, 
combined  with  a  philosophic  purpose,  in  Gibbon 
than  in  Tacitus !  He  has  a  standard  within  him 
by  which  he  can  measure  the  nations  as  they  come 
in  long  procession  before  him.  In  that  vast  and 
wondrous  drama  of  the  Antonines  and  Constantine, 
Athanasius  and  Leo,  Justinian  and  Charlemagne, 
Mahomet,  Zinghis  Khan,  and  Timour,  Jerusalem 
and  Mecca,  Eome  and  Constantinople,  what  stores 
of  thought  are  laid  up — what  a  train  of  philosophic 
induction  exhibited!  How  much  larger  is  this 
world  become  than  that  which  trembled  at  Caesar ! 
The  very  apostate  profits  by  the  light  which  has 
shone  on  Thabor,  and  the  blood  which  has  flowed 
on  Calvary.  He  is  a  greater  historian  than  his  hea- 
then predecessor,  because  he  lives  in  a  society  to 
which  the  God  whom  he  abandoned  has  disclosed 
the  depth  of  its  being,  the  laws  of  its  course,  the  im- 
portance of  its  present,  the  price  of  its  futurity. 
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Thus  it  may  be  termed  a  necessity  of  modern 
history  that  it  should  be  philosophic.  It  must 
give  not  only  the  course  of  things,  but  their  re- 
sults ;  not  only  the  facts,  but  their  reasons.  The 
civilisation  which  it  ought  to  portray  is  one  im- 
mensely advanced  beyond  that  of  the  ancients; 
advanced  not  merely  in  the  material  arts  which 
give  prosperity  to  civil  life,  but  most  of  all  in  this, 
that  it  possesses  a  tie  and  bond  of  the  whole  race 
in  the  Person  of  its  Deliverer,  which  was  so  fatally 
wantino;  to  the  old  world,  and  from  the  absence  of 
which  its  course  was  obscure  and  fluctuating,  and 
its  end  unapparent.  Xow,  where  there  is  no  de- 
fined course  and  no  recognised  end,  the  philoso- 
phy of  cause  and  effect  is  scarcely  possible.  How 
dreary  to  chronicle  the  rise  and  fall  of  Assyrian, 
and  Persian,  and  Macedonian,  and  Roman  domi- 
nion, until  the  key  to  them  was  given,  until  the 
stone  cut  out  without  hands  was  begimiing  to  fill 
the  earth !  Too  often  has  philosophy  in  the  hand 
of  modern  writers  shown  itself  ungrateful  to  the 
power  which  made  it  what  it  is;  nor  only  un- 
grateful, but  unconscious  of  its  debt.  Christen- 
dom, that  mighty  creation  of  the  Church,  has  left 
an  ineffaceable  impression  on  modern  society.  It 
has  protected  it  at  once  from  the  excesses  and 
narroAvness  of  such  conquerors  as  the  Eomans. 
Never  more  can  one  political  organisation  presume 
to  be  the  whole  of  the  world,  and  never  aa'ain  can 
it  restrict  man  to  its  own  boundaries.     Even  now, 
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dislocated  and  convulsed,  heaving  with  half-sub- 
dued revolutions,  and  torn  by  fatal  schisms,  Eu- 
rope feels  itself  to  be  one,  and  the  pride  of  the 
proudest  nation  submits  to  have  its  history  treated 
but  as  a  part  and  member  of  a  greater  whole. 
We  have  kept  the  term  barbarous  from  the  old 
Greek,  but  we  have  altered  its  force.  It  no  longer 
means  that  which  is  strange,  foreign  to  us,  but  that 
which  breaks  away  from  the  universal  law  of  civi- 
lised life,  shared  in  common  by  so  many  nations ; 
and  civilisation  itself,  the  course  of  man's  temporal 
destmies,  can  no  longer  be  severed  from  that  ocean 
of  his  eternal  state  into  which  it  is  seen  to  run. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  modern  historian  looks  at 
society  from  a  higher  point  of  view  than  the  an- 
cient. Its  centre  and  its  law  do  not  lie  to  him  in 
the  nation,  but  in  the  greater  whole  of  humanity, 
which  the  Person  of  the  God-man  has  revealed  to 
him.  He  sees  before  him  a  collection  of  nations 
which  has  indeed  been  a  republic  with  a  common 
law,  which  still  has  parts  and  members,  common 
sympathies  and  antagonisms,  wherein  no  one  has 
a  moral  or  intellectual  primacy,  but  virtues  bal- 
anced with  great  defects.  It  is  a  mutual  give 
and  take;  an  action  and  reaction  all  around  him. 
Here,  perhaps,  he  sees  a  race  at  the  top  wave 
of  its  natural  strength  and  energy,  full  of  per- 
severance, rarely  missing  success,  but  proud,  hard, 
and  worldly ;  there  another,  wherein  thought 
and   action   interpenetrate    each  other,  more   im- 
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pulsive,  frank,  and  tender,  and  withal  so  quick, 
keen,  and  homogeneous,  that  a  single  feeling  will 
electrify  the  whole  mass,  a  single  man,  the  secret 
thought  of  the  nation  personified,  assume  absolute 
control,  and  weld  them  for  a  time  into  overwhelm- 
ing force.  A  third,  with  vast  and  yet  unknown 
powers,  of  one  groAvth  and  jet,  in  force  of  bar- 
barism, Asiatic,  in  flexibihty  of  civilisation,  Euro- 
pean, knit  together  by  an  almost  unreasoning  obedi- 
ence, and  marshalled  in  a  huge  military  hierarchy 
aspiring  to  future  triumphs;  fourth  may  come  a 
troop  of  nations,  differing  in  blood,  in  language,  in 
social  institutions,  in  their  state  of  progress,  but 
finding  a  single  point  of  contact,  a  centre  of  unity, 
in  the  person  of  a  common  sovereign,  and  u]d- 
holding  his  throne  for  centuries  mth  unwavering 
fidelity.  Others,  again,  seem  Hke  the  inferior,  yet 
not  unimportant,  limbs  of  a  great  confederacy; 
they  fill  up  interstices  in  the  huge  fabric;  while 
some  are  great  rather  in  their  past  renown  than  in 
their  present  power,  a  magni  nominis  umhra^  once 
rich  in  arts  and  arms,  and  in  the  thought  which 
rules  mankind.  In  all  these  a  course  and  progress 
are  ever  going  on;  a  common  civilisation  has  its 
distinctive  national  colouring;  race  and  religion 
produce  their  blended  result;  and  philosophical 
history  has  not  only  to  recount  facts  with  rigid  ac- 
curacy, not  only  to  represent  the  panorama  of  war 
and  peace,  of  outward  action  and  mward  develop- 
ment, as  it  goes  on,  but  to  compare  and  esthnate 
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the  progress,  and  weigh  the  nations  in  its  scales 
by  a  standard  which  they  all  recognise. 

Have  we,  then,  come  to  the  proper  subject  of 
which  we  were  in  pursuit,  and  is  such  a  philoso- 
phical history  identical  with  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory itself?  They  have,  indeed,  I  believe,  much 
in  common ;  but  this  latter  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a 
yet  maturer  growth  of  civilisation.  Let  me  en- 
deavour to  specify  the  distinction  between  them. 

Into  whatever  alliance  history  may  call  philo- 
sophy, still,  if  it  be  true  to  its  own  nature,  its  basis 
must  be  narration.  It  has  to  set  forth  events, 
whether  simple  or  complex,  whether  striking  the 
imagination  by  sympathy,  or  exercising  the  rea- 
son. Take,  for  instance,  the  history  of  a  parti- 
cular nation  for  a  given  period  of  moderate  length, 
say  of  fifty  years.  Immediately  what  a  crowd  of 
different  subjects  force  themselves  on  the  mmd  ; 
war  with  its  thousand  incidents,  diplomacy,  poli- 
tics, legislation,  literature,  social  economy,  religion. 
This  is  but  a  sample.  All  these  require  to  be  de- 
scribed. An  accurate  and  vivid  narrative  of  these 
must  precede  the  philosophical  part  of  history,  the 
deduction  of  results,  comparison,  contrast,  gene- 
ralisation ;  nor  will  any  amount  of  philosophic  skill 
in  the  latter  part  make  up  for  want  of  dramatic 
power  in  the  former.  Yet  what  a  medley  is  here ! 
What  a  multiplicity  of  details !  Each  one  of  these 
subjects,  the  active  force  of  a  nation,  its  politics, 
its  legislation,  its  literature,  its  social  economy,  its 
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State  of  religion,  has  its  own  growth  and  progress, 
its  philosophical  point  of  view,  its  manifold  facts, 
and  the  laws  which  are  their  ultimate  expression. 
How  is  it  possible  to  have  unity  of  conception  in 
such  a  cluster  of  different  subjects? 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  j)hilosophy  of  history 
comes  upon  the  stage.  Its  special  force  lies  in  this 
very  unity  of  conception. 

It  chooses  one  of  these  subjects;  it  traces  such 
one,  as  it  were,  from  the  cradle,  follows  it  through 
all  the  adventures  of  its  course,  its  trials,  conflicts, 
progressions,  defeats,  recoveries,  completion,  and 
success;  draws,  as  it  were,  the  biography  of  an 
idea — gives  life  and  colouring  to  an  abstraction — 
sums  up  a  chain  of  facts  in  their  results.  "  The 
history  of  a  nation,"  says  M.  De  Barante — himself 
so  skilful  in  narration — "  does  not  consist  only  in 
the  chronicles  of  its  wars  and  revolutions,  in  the 
living  portrait  of  its  illustrious  men.  So  far  is 
but  the  outward  drama  of  history.  There  may  be 
desired  the  history  of  causes  that  do  not  appear 
visibly ;  certain  minds  may  even  prefer  it  to  the  his- 
tory of  effects  which  disclose  themselves  to  the  eye. 
All  human  things  are  subject  to  a  progression, 
the  law  of  which  may  be  sought  out  in  the  midst 
of  accidental  and  variable  circumstances.  There 
is  an  order  of  facts  belon^ino^  to  each  kind  of  his- 
tory.  Historical  interest  will  turn  on  the  history 
of  a  religion,  of  a  legislation,  of  a  science,  of  an 
opinion,  of  an  art,  as  well  as  on  a  history,  the 
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scenes  of  which  are  represented  in  fields  of  battle,  in 
the  public  places  of  cities,  or  at  the  court  of  kings. 
Such  histories,"  he  continues,  "in  which  a  philo- 
sophic genius  follows  across  successive  facts  the 
development  of  an  idea  or  the  progress  of  a  cause, 
have  taken  their  place  among  the  master  works  of 
the  human  mind.  Their  beauty  mainly  depends 
on  unitij  of  conception^  on  the  author's  power  to  dis- 
tinguish and  arrange  facts  according  to  his  pur- 
pose, according  to  the  object  of  his  researches  and 
his  analysis."* 

In  such  a  work  it  would  appear  that  history 
and  philosophy  have  an  equal  share.  It  rests  on  a 
basis  of  facts ;  it  results  in  a  science,  the  scope  of 
which  is  to  set  forth  the  laws  by  which  the  politi- 
cal and  social  world  is  governed. 

How  can  we  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  these 
laws?  I  know,  I  can  even  conceive,  but  one  way 
— by  a  cautious  and  conscientious  induction  of 
facts,  an  induction  which  needs  to  be  as  patient, 
as  rigorous,  as  scrupulous,  as  extensive,  as  little 
warped  by  preconceived  fancies  or  extraneous 
theories,  as  the  induction  on  which  the  physical 
sciences  are  built,  and  which  has  been  the  main 
instrument  of  their  wonderful  advance. 

Let  me  quote  here  the  words  of  one  who  has 
given  us  in  his  histories  of  civilisation  in  Europe 
and  m  France  perhaps  the  most  finished  specimen 

*  M.  de  Barante,  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Bourgoyne,  preface,  pp.  9, 
10,  11. 
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of  the  natural  qualities  required  to  produce  a 
Philosophy  of  History.  "  What,"  says  M.  Guizot, 
"  is  the  spirit  which  prevails  at  present  in  the 
intellectual  order,  in  the  research  of  truth,  what- 
ever be  its  object?  A  spirit  of  severity,  prudence, 
and  reserve,  the  scientific  spirit,  the  philosophic 
method.  This  method  carefully  observes  facts, 
and  only  allows  itself  to  generalise  slowly,  pro- 
gressively, in  proportion  as  facts  are  known.  This 
spirit  has  evidently  prevailed  for  more  than  half  a 
century"  (we  may  now  almost  double  that  time) 
"in  the  sciences  which  are  engaged  on  the  material 
world  ;  it  has  produced  their  progress  and  their 
glory.  Its  tendency  is  at  present  to  penetrate 
more  and  more  into  the  sciences  of  the  moral 
world,  into  politics,  history,  and  philosophy.  On 
all  sides  the  scientific  method  extends  itself  and 
gains  influence ;  on  all  sides  is  felt  the  necessity  of 
taking  facts  for  one's  basis  and  rule ;  men  are  per- 
suaded that  they  are  the  material  of  science ;  that 
no  general  idea  can  have  any  real  value  if  it  derive 
not  its  ])irth  from  facts,  and  be  continually  nou- 
rished by  them  as  it  grows  to  maturity.  Facts 
are  now,  in  the  intellectual  order,  the  power  in 
credit."  And  he  adds  words,  which  appear  to  me 
luminous  ^\dth  truth :  "  We  are  cast  into  a  world 
which  we  have  not  created  nor  invented;  we  find 
it  there ;  we  look  at  it ;  we  study  it ;  need  is  that 
we  must  take  it  as  a  fiict,  for  it  subsists  outside  of 
us,  independently  of  us.     It  is  on  facts  that  our 
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spirit  exercises  itself;  it  has  but  facts  for  materials ; 
and  when  it  discovers  their  general  laws,  those  laws 
are  themselves  facts  Avhich  it  verifies."* 

I  accept  these  principles  fully  and  unreservedly. 
I  would  apply  to  events  of  the  moral  order  what  a 
famous  philosopher  says  of  physics,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  final  causes,  when  actively  introduced, 
spoils  them.  No  doubt  they  have  a  final  cause ; 
no  doubt,  likewise,  the  whole  course  of  events,  as 
much  in  contin2:ent  as  in  material  thino^s,  as  much 
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in  the  actions  of  free  agents  as  in  the  unreason- 
ins:  nowers  of  nature,  is  foreordered  and  directed 
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accordino;  to  that  end  which  is  the  first  in  the 
order  of  the  divine  counsels,  as  it  is  the  last  in 
execution.  But  it  is  not  given  to  us,  in  this  stage 
of  our  being,  to  jump  at  this  hidden  conclusion. 
The  patient  analysis  of  facts  is  ou?^  instrument  of 
knovfledge,  in  politics  and  history,  as  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world.  I  can  therefore  feel  no  jea- 
lousy of  facts,  no  fear  of  them,  in  the  intellectual 
order.  A  half  knowledge,  a  meagre  induction,  a 
hasty  generalisation — this  indeed  is  to  be  feared  as 
the  parent  of  numberless  errors;  but  there  is  no- 
thing of  which  I  am  more  intimately  convinced 
than  tha.t  the  order  of  moral  events,  when  fully 
disclosed,  will  be  found  to  be  governed  by  laws  far 
transcending  human  wisdom  to  conceive,  or  the 
heart  of  man  to  admire.  In  the  mean  time,  if 
we  follow  any  other  guide  but  facts,  we  are  but 

*  Guizot,  Civilisation  en  France^  V^  le^ou. 
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dwarfing  the  Dmne  Lawgiver  to  the  measure  of 
our  fancy. 

Indeed  there  is  a  solemnity  involved  in  this 
view  of  facts  which  is  seldom  recognised.  One 
thing,  said  the  heathen  proverb,  the  Deity  can- 
not do :  undo  that  which  is  done.  And  is  it  not 
true  that  all  which  once  has  happened,  which  has 
become  a  fact,  in  so  happening  passes,  as  it  were, 
into  an  irrevocable  order  of  things,  and  shares  the 
immutability  and  eternity  of  the  Almighty  Maker  ? 
Thus  it  is  even  with  the  contiagent  acts  of  men, 
prescinding  from  the  sin  which  may  be  involved  in 
them.  Once  carried  into  effect,  they  form  part  of 
an  universe  which  is  God's  creation ;  the  system  of 
which,  in  its  infinitely  numerous  details,  is  one  vast 
series  of  inductions  as  to  what  is  His  being  and 
His  will,  for  without  these  they  could  not  have 
been.  The  meanest  fact  around  us  is  one  in  an 
infinite  series,  and  bears  witness  to  an  infinite 
power.  It  is  a  disclosure  of  the  Eternal ;  "  for  the 
invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made."  Those,  at  least,  who  so 
look  upon  facts  are  not  likely  to  disregard  their 
importance. 

But  if  the  philosoj)hic  historian  must  look  to 
the  induction  of  facts  as  the  scientific  method  by 
which  alone  he  can  attain  to  a  clearer  and  fuller 
view  of  the  laws  governing  the  political  and  social 
world,  yet  there  are  facts  very  intimately  and  uni- 
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versally  concerning  the  actions  of  men  and  the 
course  of  humanity,  which  come  to  him  guaranteed 
by  authority.  Whether  the  mere  observer  would 
deduce  them  for  himself,  the  experience  of  the  an- 
cient heathen  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  decide  in  the 
negative.  But  that  experience  is  likewise  suffi- 
cient to  show  that,  without  fully  admitting  such 
facts,  the  course  of  human  affiiirs  was  to  the  most 
sharp-sighted  and  reflecting  among  them  dark, 
cheerless,  and  even  unintelligible.  No  one  can 
be  a  great  and  true  historian  if  his  history  be  not 
written  with  a  full  conviction  that  three  great 
powers  move  through  the  whole  course  of  human 
events.*  There  is  a  Divine  Providence,  which 
shapes  things  to  its  own  ends,  ''  rough-hew  them 
how  we  mil,"  and  never  leaves  the  mastery  of  re- 
sults to  the  blind  or  iron  force  of  chance  or  fate. 
There  is  a  free  will  of  man,  left  sacred  in  every 
human  breast  by  that  Divine  Providence,  not  the 
slave  of  outward  circumstances  nor  of  inward  plea- 
sure, but  the  very  basis  of  our  moral  being,  and 
its  inviolable  citadel.  And  there  is,  by  the  per- 
mission of  that  same  Providence,  an  ever-active 
power  of  evil,  universal  in  his  operation,  and 
tempting  every  human  free  will  to  a  false  pleasure 
and  an  unreal  good.  If  the  human  mind  could 
not  discern  and  recognise  these  three  powers  for 
itself  from  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  outward 
facts  of  history,  yet,  at  least,  when  they  are  dis- 

"'  Schlegel,  ndlosopliy  of  History^  Lect.  xv. 
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closed  by  revelation,  it  sees  infallible  proof  of  their 
presence  in  those  facts;  nor  has  either  of  these 
ever  been  denied  or  ignored  by  the  historian  with- 
out manifest  injury  to  the  truth  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  view  which  he  takes  of  human  affairs. 

Nay,  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  it  was 
the  very  discerning  and  reasoning  on  these  three 
powers,  and  their  joint  operations  in  human  affairs, 
which  gave  birth  to  that  philosophy  of  history,  of 
which  we  are  now  treating.  And  how  can  I  better 
conclude  these  remarks  than  by  some  illustration 
from  facts  of  the  principles  which  have  been  here 
maintained  ? 

When,  then,  did  history  first  appear  divested 
of  what  is  local,  national,  and  temporary  ?  When 
did  it  come  forth  at  length  conterminous  with  the 
human  race  and  grasping  its  whole  destiny?  Who 
first  allied  it  with  philosophy  so  as  to  produce 
a  work  which  may  be  referred  equally  to  both  ? 
If  what  I  have  stated  be  true,  if  history  be  ever 
the  portrait  of  an  existing  civilisation,  if  it  can- 
not forestall  the  progress  of  that  civilisation,  if 
the  mirror  cannot  reflect  till  the  object  be  pre- 
sented to  it,  if  moreover  darkness  and  uncertamty 
brooded  over  the  mind  of  the  ablest  and  most 
philosophical  of  the  ancient  historians,  so  that  it 
may  be  doubted  if  he  recognised  either  of  those 
three  powers  which  move  through  all  the  actions 
of  men,  then  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  no  philo- 
sophy of  history  could  be  produced  till  Christi- 
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anity  had  sunk  into  the  mmds  of  men  and  moulded 
their  thoughts.  Now,  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  the  same  great  Father,  who  is  usually  consi- 
dered the  parent  of  theology  viewed  as  a  science, 
has  likewise  given  us  the  first  specimen  of  the 
philosophy  of  history.  That  period  of  thirty 
years  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century, 
durmg  which  the  fertile  mind  of  St.  Augustine 
poured  forth  so  many  works  to  be  the  seed-plots 
of  thought  for  future  times,  was  itself  one  of  the 
most  important  and  decisive  in  all  history.  It 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  capture  of  imperial 
Rome,  which  filled  the  old  world  with  dismay. 
That  world  felt  instinctively  that  it  was  disap- 
pearing. The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up,  and  Avho  could  tell  how  much  or  what 
would  remain  standing  after  the  deluge?  On  all 
sides  the  barbarians  were  burstmg  m,  and  the  em- 
pire which  had  grown  for  a  thousand  years  was 
upheaved  from  its  foundations.  He  who  gave  a 
theory  of  history  at  such  a  time  was  subjectmg  it 
to  a  rude  trial.  And  again,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  very  capture  of  the  city  by  Alaric  led  to 
the  work  in  question.  Rome,  said  certain  Pagan 
writers,  obtained  the  dominion  of  the  world  by 
the  aid  of  the  gods.  She  is  become  Christian,  and 
she  falls.  The  objection  seemed  to  St.  Augustine 
to  need  an  answer,  and  he  blends  all  the  trea- 
sures of  history  and  philosophy  together  m  givmg 
it  in  the  great  treatise,  De  Civitate  Dei.     We  are 
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the  children  of  those  barbarians,  adopted,  tamed, 
regenerated  by  the  Church.  We  live  far  on  the 
other  side  of  that  gulf  into  which  all  that  was  beau- 
tiful, orderly,  and  peaceful  of  the  old  civilisation  was 
about  to  be  cast.  We  have  eighteen  centuries  be- 
hind us,  and  St.  Augustine  had  four.  What  judg- 
ment should  we  pass  on  his  work?  I  will  take  a 
summary  of  it,  drawn  up  by  a  very  able  modern  his- 
torian, that  you  may  see  how  far  it  reaches  such  an 
ideal  of  the  philosophy  of  history  as  I  have  sketched 
above.  ''As  to  what  concerns  history,"  says  M. 
Amedee  Thierry,  "  the  following  is  the  idea  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  events  of  this  world  are  neither 
fortuitous  nor  isolated.  Divine  Providence  directs 
them,  forms  them  into  a  series,  causes  them  all  to 
concur  towards  the  same  end,  the  triumph  of  truth 
and  justice,  such  as  they  were  revealed  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  Hebrew  people,  and  as  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  confirm  and  announce  them  to  the  nations. 
Whoever  listens  to  the  voice  from  on  high,  and 
follows  it,  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  elect,  the 
city  of  God,  nigh  to  which  moves  the  city  of  the 
earth,  devoted  to  worldly  interests,  the  city  of 
pride  and  dominion,  the  persecutor  of  the  samts, 
but  which  not  the  less  labours,  by  means  of  which 
she  is  ignorant,  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus 
did  Babylon  in  the  east — thus  does  Rome  in  the 
west  —  both  of  them  queens  of  nations,  both  of 
them  announced  by  prophecies,  both  of  them  pre- 
destined to  spread  abroad,  the  former  the  revela- 
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tions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  latter  those  of  the 
New.  The  kingdom  of  Rome  Avas  universal,  be- 
cause such  was  to  be  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  And 
as  the  ancient  law  was  but  a  preparation  for  the 
new,  every  thing  in  the  ancient  world  converged 
towards  Eome,  and  the  accession  of  Jesus  Christ, 
just  as  every  thing  after  that  accession  has  con- 
curred to  the  triumph  and  the  universality  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Never  was  Rome  so  powerful  as 
since,  by  the  communication  of  Christ's  religion, 
she  attached  to  herself  the  barbarian  nations  bent 
formerly  on  her  ruin.  The  Gauls  burnt  that 
Rome  which  was  subject  to  the  false  gods;  the 
soldiers  of  Hannibal  would  have  made  her  a  heap 
of  stones  ;  the  Christian  Alaric  recoils  from  the 
destruction  of  Christian  Rome ;  he  makes  himself 
her  master,  and  preserves  her."* 

It  is  the  main  idea  which  is  here  so  valuable. 
The  atmosphere  of  Tacitus  and  the  lurid  glare  of 
his  Rome,  compared  with  St.  Augustine's  world, 
are  like  the  shades  in  which  Achilles  deplored  the 
loss  of  life  contrasted  with  a  landscape  bathed  in 
the  morning  light  of  a  southern  sun.  Yet  how 
much  more  material  misery  was  there  in  the  time 
of  St.  Augustine  than  in  the  time  of  Tacitus !  In 
spite  of  the  excesses  in  which  the  emperors  might 
indulge  within  the  walls  of  their  palace  or  of 
Rome,  the  fair  fabric  of  civilisation  fiUed  the  whole 
Roman  world,  the  great  empire  was  in  peace,  and 

*  Histoire  de  la  Gaule,  Introduction,  p.  340. 
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its  multitude  of  nations  were  brethren.  Countries 
which  now  form  ffreat  kino;doms  of  themselves 
were  then  tranquil  members  of  one  body  politic. 
Men  could  traverse  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain, 
Africa,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  round  to 
Italy  again,  and  find  a  rich  smiling"  land  covered 
by  prosperous  cities,  enjoying  the  same  laws  and 
institutions,  and  possessed  in  peace  by  its  children. 
In  St.  Augustine's  time  all  had  changed.  On 
many  of  these  coasts  a  ruthless,  uncivilised,  un- 
believing, or  misbelieving  enemy  had  descended. 
Through  the  whole  empire  there  was  a  feeling  of 
insecurity,  a  cry  of  helplessness,  and  a  trembling 
at  what  was  about  to  come.  Yet  in  the  pages  of 
the  two  writers  the  contrast  is  just  in  the  inverse 
ratio.  In  the  Pagan,  every  thing  seems  borne  on 
by  an  iron  fate,  which  tramples  on  the  free  will 
of  man,  and  overwhelms  the  virtuous  before  the 
wicked.  In  the  Christian,  order  shines  in  the 
midst  of  destruction,  and  mercy  dispenses  the  se- 
verest humiliations.  It  was  the  symbol  of  the 
coming  age.  And  so  that  great  picture  of  the 
Doctor,  Saint,  and  Philosopher  laid  hold  of  the 
minds  of  men  during  these  centuries  of  violence 
which  followed,  and  in  which  peace  and  justice,  so 
far  from  embracing  each  other,  seemed  to  have 
deserted  the  earth.  And  in  modern  times  a  o'reat 
genius  has  seized  upon  it,  and  developed  it  in 
the  Discourse  on  Universal  History.  Bossuet  is 
worthy  to  receive  the  torch  from  St.  Augustme ; 
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scarcely  could  a  more  majestic  voice  or  a  more 
philosophic  spirit  set  forth  the  double  succession 
of  empire  and  of  religion,  or  exhibit  the  tissue 
wrought  by  Divine  Providence,  human  free  will, 
and  the  permitted  power  of  evil. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  scientific  method  reached 
its  full  perfection  in  either  of  these  great  authors. 
I  do  not  say  that  in  the  latter  theory  never  en- 
croaches on  the  domain  of  facts.  Nor  have  I  time 
to  touch  on  the  relation  which  the  course  of  man^s 
temporal  destiny  holds  to  that  of  his  eternal,  or  the 
bearing  of  history  on  theology,  and  how  much 
the  philosopher  may  assume  from  the  theologian. 
These  great  men  were,  above  all,  theologians,  and 
if  they  in  any  respect  stretched  their  own  province 
too  far,  the  tendency  of  things  has  since  been  so 
much  in  the  contrary  direction  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  their  example  in  this  respect  being  fol- 
lowed. 

Nothing  of  this  sort,  certainly,  can  be  charged 
on  a  living  author, — at  once  statesman,  orator,  phi- 
losopher, and  historian  of  the  highest  rank, — who 
has  given  to  us,  on  a  less  extensive  subject,  a  phi- 
losophy of  history  in  its  most  finished  and  accurate 
form.  The  very  attempt,  on  the  part  of  M.  Guizot, 
to  draw  out  a  picture  of  civilisation  during  four- 
teen hundred  years,  and  to  dissect  through  that 
immense  and  ever-changing  period  the  course  of 
society  in  so  many  countries,  mdicates  no  ordinary 
power ;    and  the  partial  fulfilment  of  the  design 
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may  be  said  to  have  elevated  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory into  a  science.  In  this  work  may  be  found 
the  most  important  rules  of  the  science  accurately 
stated,  but  the  work  itself  is  the  best  example  of 
philosophic  method  and  artistic  execution  united 
to  illustrate  a  complex  subject.  A  careful  study 
of  original  authorities,  a  patient  induction  of  facts, 
a  cautious  generalisation,  the  philosophic  eye  to 
detect  analogies,  the  painter's  power  to  group  re- 
sults, and  above  all  a  unity  of  conception  which 
no  multij)licity  of  details  can  embarrass  :  these  are 
some  of  the  main  qualifications  for  a  philosophy 
of  historv,  which  I  should  deduce  from  these 
works.  Yet  while  the  action  of  Providence  and 
that  of  human  free  will  are  carefully  and  beautifully 
brought  out,  while  both  may  be  said  to  be  points 
of  ^predilection  to  the  author,  he  has  not  alluded, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  great  evil  spirit,  and 
his  personal  operation.  Strong  as  he  is,  he  has 
been  apparently  too  weak  to  bear  the  scoff  of 
modern  infidelity,  "he  believes  in  the  Devil," — 
unless,  indeed,  the  cause  of  this  lies  deeper,  and 
belongs  to  his  philosophy ;  for  if  there  be  one 
subject  out  of  which  eclecticism  can  pick  nothing 
to  its  taste,  it  would  be  the  permitted  operation 
of  the  great  fallen  spirit.  Nor  will  the  warmest 
admiration  of  his  genius  be  mistaken  for  a  con- 
currence in  all  his  judgments.  I  presume  not  to 
say  how  far  such  an  author  is  sometimes,  in  spite 
of  himself,  unjust,  from  the  point  of  ^iew  at  which 
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he  draws  his  picture.  Whether  and  how  far  he 
be  an  eclectic  philosopher,  let  others  decide :  it 
would  be  grievous  to  feel  it  true  of  such  a  mind ; 
for  it  is  the  original  sin  of  that  philosophy  to  make 
the  universe  rotate  round  itself.  Great  is  its  com- 
placency in  its  own  conclusions,  but  there  runs 
through  them  one  mistake, — to  fancy  itself  in  the 
place  of  God. 

It  is,  perhaps,  these  works  and  their  great  in- 
fluence which  led  to  another  effort  of  the  philo- 
sophic mmd  in  the  defence  of  Catholicism  as  to  its 
action  on  society  by  the  lamented  Balmez,  too  soon 
removed  from  Spain  and  from  the  Church.  With 
less  unity  of  conception,  mth  less  scientific  method, 
above  all,  far  better  in  its  idea  than  in  execution, 
it  yet  exemplifies  the  philosophy  of  history ;  more 
so,  I  think,  than  the  volume  of  the  celebrated  Ger- 
man who  has  had  the  honour  of  giving  its  name  to 
the  science.  We  miss,  indeed,  in  Frederic  Schle- 
gel  the  accuracy,  lucidity,  and  point,  the  admirable 
concentration  of  the  great  French  mind  above  men- 
tioned. Yet  there  is  enough  in  his  volume,  m  its 
^vide  stores  of  thought  and  immense  learning,  to 
justify  the  title  which  he  has  assumed. 

St.  Augustine,  Bossuet,  Guizot,  Balmez,  Schle- 
gel :  I  have  taken  these  names  not  to  exhaust,  but 
to  illustrate  the  subject.  Here  we  have  the  an- 
cient and  the  modern  society,  Africa  and  France, 
Spam  and  Germany,  and  the  Christian  mmd  in 
each,  thro^vn   upon   the   facts   of  history.      They 
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point  out,  I  think,  sufficiently  a  common  result. 
But  amid  the  founders  of  a  new  science  who 
shall  represent  our  own  country?  Can  I  hesitate, 
or  can  I  venture,  in  this  place  and  company,  to 
mention  the  hand  which  has  directed  the  scattered 
rays  of  light  from  so  many  sources  on  the  wild 
children  of  Central  Asia,  and  produced  the  Turk 
before  us  in  his  untameable  ferocity, — the  outcast 
of  the  human  race,  before  whom  the  earth  her- 
self ceases  to  be  a  mother,  by  whom  man's  blood 
has  ever  been  shed  like  v/ater,  woman's  honour 
counted  as  the  vilest  of  things,  nature's  most  sa- 
cred laws  publicly  and  avowedly  outraged, — has 
produced  him  before  us  for  the  abhorrence  of 
mankind,  the  infamy  of  nations?  To  sketch  the 
intrinsic  character  of  barbarism  and  civilisation, 
and  out  of  common  historical  details,  travel,  and 
observation,  to  shoAV  the  ineiFaceable  stamp  of  race 
and  temper  reproducing  itself  through  the  long 
series  of  ages,  surely  expresses  the  idea  which  we 
mean  by  the  '  philosophy  of  history.' 

We  have  seen  how  the  strong  light  of  Catholic 
truth  and  teaching  gave  to  history  its  unity  and 
its  universality,  reducing  the  nation  under  the 
greater  Avhole  of  the  race,  subordinating  the  city 
of  Eomulus  to  the  City  of  God.  It  was  by  dis- 
cerning the  growth  and  progress  of  that  City  of 
God  that  the  Catholic  Doctor,  Saint  Augustine, 
seized  upon  it  as  the  central  point  in  the  desti- 
nies of  man,  which,  while  dominion  passes  from 
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country  to  country  and  from  race  to  race,  remains 
fixed  and  immutable.  And  this  idea  penetrated 
and  took  possession  of  Christian  history  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  At  length  a  violent  schism 
arose,  which  severed  from  the  City  of  God  a  por- 
tion of  the  civilised  world.  They  who  were  outside 
felt  no  longer  touched  by  its  glories  or  soothed  by 
its  promises,  and  the  last  three  centuries  have  wit- 
nessed on  their  part  repeated  attempts  to  construct 
histories, — and  philosophical  histories  too, — which 
either  ignore  the  existence,  or  disfigure  and  mis- 
represent the  operation,  of  the  City  of  God.  The 
grand  exploit  of  these  writers  is  to  blot  the  sun 
out  of  the  world.  Their  utmost  skill  consists  in 
thromng  themselves  back  into  the  position  of  the 
heathen,  when  there  was  no  truth^  but  every  man's 
opinion;  their  total  success  would  be  to  banish 
from  their  readers'  minds,  and  to  exclude  from 
their  own,  the  thought  that  God  had  become  man, 
had  sphered  his  truth  m  a  society,  and  subordi- 
nated the  whole  course  of  events  unto  the  trial  of 
men,  of  nations,  and  of  races,  in  accepting  or  re- 
jecting that  truth,  in  combating  or  forming  a  part 
of  that  society.  To  all  such  men  a  philosophy 
of  history  becomes  by  their  own  fault  as  impos- 
sible, as  mthout  their  own  fault  it  was  to  Livy  or 
Tacitus.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  period  or  a  fact  of 
early,  or  mediaeval,  or  modern  history,  which  this 
perverted  view  of  things  has  not  misrepresented ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  it,  since  our  o^vn 
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country  has  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  error.  None 
can  ask  for  a  nobler  intellectual  work  than  to  be 
instrumental  in  any  sort  to  the  restoration  of  truth 
to  history.  May  we  not  hope  that  this  also  is 
a  glory  reserved  for  those  who  have  in  the  midst 
of  them  one  who  sits  in  Peter's  Chair  at  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  alone  immovable  where  all  is  fluctuat- 
ing ;  who  may  well  possess  and  communicate  to  his 
children  the  secret  of  history,  for  he  has  seen  age 
after  age  and  people  after  people  pass  by  him?  they 
are  gone,  and  he  remains  the  same,  to  be  to  all 
future  generations  what  he  was  to  them  —  truth's 
pillar,  or  its  witness.     Sedet  ceternumque  sedehit. 

And  this  would  seem  to  be  the  special  work  in 
history  of  the  present  age,  and  the  ages  which  are 
to  come.  If  "facts  are  the  power  in  credit,"  so 
never  before  were  they  communicated  in  such  abun- 
dance to  the  curiosity  of  mankind.  The  predic- 
ted times  are  come  upon  us;  ''many  run  to  and 
fro,  and  knowledge  is  increased."  The  world,  in- 
deed, in  all  its  aspects,  is  ransacked  for  facts.  Not 
only  all  that  concern  the  experimental  sciences,  but 
all  that  belong  to  the  moral  field  of  human  action, 
are  2:athered  too;ether  before  us  as  in  a  museum. 
Life  seems  too  short  to  exhaust  the  documents  that 
beloncy  even  to  a  sino;le  2:eneration.  The  ends  of  the 
earth  are  brought  to  meet,  and  a  tide  of  travellers 
is  continually  going  forth  to  sweep  every  creek 
and  shore  of  civiHsed  or  uncivilised  life,  and  to  lay 
up  the  results  of  their  observation  for  posterity; 
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not  to  say  that  every  age  inherits  the  riches  of  its 
predecessors.     In  the  records  of  human  thought 
accumulation   is    ever   going   on :   the   individual 
mind  passes  away;  but  the  collective  mind  con- 
tinues its  ceaseless  progress.     It  is  said  that  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity  availed  himself  of 
the  power  and  wealth  of  his  mighty  pupil,  Alex- 
ander, to  collect  animals  for  the  study  of  natural 
history.     But  the  poorest  child  of  modern  civili- 
sation is  richer  than  Aristotle  with  the  stores  of 
Alexander  at  his  feet.     Rather  the  student  of  his- 
tory is  embarrassed  with  the  boundlessness  of  the 
wealth  set  out  before  him.     It  is  obvious  that  the 
special  work  of  such  a  period  must  be  to  select  and 
combine,  to  analyse  and  construct.     In  this  direc- 
tion a  work  is  possible  now  which  in  former  days 
no  power  of  mind  could  accomphsh,  because  the 
materials  Avere  wanting.     A  subject  of  importance 
may  be   chosen,    pursued   through  centuries  and 
nations,  every  fact  bearing  on  it  noted,  the  expe- 
rience of  most  dissimilar  circumstances  calculated ; 
and  the  result  may  be  to  throw  a  new  light  on 
even   the  leading    motives  which    governed  such 
times  and  countries.      The  actors  themselves  and 
their   contemporaries   are   usually  unconscious  of 
those  very  motives.      "  One  must  be  outside  the 
picture,"  says  an  able  historian,*  "to  know  well  its 
striking  and  characteristic  points."     It  is  in  such 
studies,  perhaps,  that  the  mind  is  most  sensibly 

*  M.  de  Barante. 
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affected  by  that  wonderful  mystery  of  Almighty 
power,  the  Providence  which  rules  the  free  actions 
of  men.  Who  has  not  gazed  with  admiration  on  a 
swarm  of  insects  unconfusedly  engaged,  mth  cease- 
less industry  and  unity  of  purpose,  in  the  work 
of  their  hive  ?  Who  has  not  felt  arrested  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  Divine  mind  which  planted  this 
instinct  within  them,  and  reveals  itself  in  such 
effects  ?  But  look  now  on  the  hive  of  men,  where 
every  one  possesses  not  instinct,  but  the  diviner 
gifts  of  memory,  understanding,  and  will — where 
every  one  has  an  origin  of  action  and  choice  in 
himself,  which  is  essentially  free,  which  he  is  ever 
exercising.  And  yet  no  less  the  whole  hive  conspire 
to  a  work  beyond  the  thought  and  aim  of  the  indi- 
vidual, beyond  that  of  the  mass — every  one  goes 
his  own  way,  but  all  go  together  a  way  they  wot 
not  of,  and  man's  free  mil  works  out  God's  inten- 
tion. Gazing  on  such  a  scene,  we  realise  the 
poet's  thought,  and  admire  mth  him 

"  La  Provvidenza  che  governa  il  monclo 
Con  quel  consiglio  nel  quale  ogni  aspetto 
Create  e  vinto  pria  che  vada  al  fondo."* 

Such  is  human  history  in  its  highest  aspect ; 
a  most  wonderful  and  entrancing:  sisfht.  In  thus 
analysing,  comparing,  sorting,  and  combining  facts, 
the  philosophy  of  history  has  a  great  field  open 
before  it.  If  carried  out  faithfully  and  conscien- 
tiously, no  science  can  be  fraught  with  more  im- 

^  Dante,  Farad,  xi.  28. 
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portant  advantage  to  mankind.  The  simple  reci- 
tation of  great  deeds  will  ever  possess  a  charm  for 
the  human  mind  ;  but  the  philosophic  induction 
and  inference  from  facts  is  replete  with  instruction 
for  the  race,  and  prepares  the  future  against  the 
errors  of  the  past. 

But  if  such  be  the  philosophy  of  history,  my 
hearers  may  fairly  ask  what  right  or  title  have  I  to 
take  any  part  in  so  great  a  work?  Now  to  this 
I  have  but  one  reply.  I  have  not  sought  a  post, 
but  obeyed  a  call.*  It  is  a  call,  the  nature  of 
which  I  had  never  thought  of  till  it  was  made ;  in 
follomng  it  I  obeyed  another's  judgment,  not  my 
OAvn.  I  put  my  feebleness  under  the  shield  of  his 
authority.  I  recognised  him,  indeed,  as  one  of  the 
chiefs  among  the  sons  of  thought,  and  felt  that  it 
was  glory  enough  for  me  to  serve  under  him.  I 
reflected  also  that  the  fortress  of  error,  which  we 
are  besieging,  is  of  enormous  force ;  the  despotism 
of  self-Avill,  for  many  a  long  year  ruling  undis- 
puted, has  filled  it  full  with  all  the  munitions  of 
war;  its  defenders  are  proud  and  stubborn.  That 
the  fortress  will  one  day  be  taken,  I  know  full  well : 
but  who  will  take  it,  is  another  story.  Many  and 
many  a  soldier  will  fall  before  it;  yet,  in  the  day 
of  its  capture,  their  toil,  their  suffering,  their  it 
may  be   unnoticed  fall  and  unhonoured  lot,  will 

'"'  The  Author  was  appointed,  under  the  rectorship  of  Dr.  New- 
man, to  the  post  of  lecturer  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  History"  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland. 
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not  have  been  in  vain.  They  will  have  a  portion 
of  the  success ;  for  they  spent  in  it  their  force  and 
their  life,  which  is  all  that  the  bravest  can  do.  If 
such  be  my  portion,  I  accept  it  beforehand  will- 
ingly. The  soldier  who  so  fights  cannot  be  pre- 
sumptuous ;  for  his  trust  is  in  his  commander  and 
his  cause,  not  in  himself.  It  is  not  his  part  to  judge 
whether  the  work  is  according  to  his  strength ;  for 
it  comes  to  him  as  a  duty  to  be  fulfilled,  the  spring 
of  which  is  not  ambition,  but  obedience. 

It  has  been  my  single  object  in  this  Address 
to  answer  the  question.  What  is  the  'philosophy  of 
history'  ?  and  to  lay  down  some  chief  rules  which 
should  attend  the  scientific  treatment  of  such  a 
subject.  When  next  I  have  the  honour  to  meet 
you,  I  hoj^e  to  commence  a  course  in  which  I  shall 
attempt  to  apply  the  j)riQciples  here  touched  upon 
to  a  great  subject  of  study,  the  'Formation  of 
Christendom.' 
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LECTURE  I. 

THE  CONSUMMATION  OF  THE  OLD  WOELD. 

The  empire  of  Augustus  inlierited  the  whole  civih- 
sation  of  the  ancient  world.  "Whatever  political  and 
social  knowledge,  whatever  moral  or  intellectual 
truth,  whatever  useful  or  elegant  arts  "  the  enter- 
prising raceof  Japhet"  had  acquired,  preserved,  and 
accumulated  in  the  long  course  of  centuries  since 
the  beginning  of  history,  had  descended  without 
a  break  to  Rome,  "with  the  dominion  of  all  the 
countries  washed  by  the  Mediterranean.  For  her 
the  wisdom  of  Egypt  and  of  all  the  East  had  been 
stored  up;  for  her  Pythagoras  and  Thales,  So- 
crates, Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  all  the  schools 
besides  of  Grecian  philosophy  suggested  by  these 
names,  had  thought;  for  her  Zoroaster,  as  well 
as  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  legislated;  for  her  Alex- 
ander conquered,  the  races  which  he  subdued 
forming  but  a  portion  of  her  empire.  Every  city 
in  the  ears  of  whose  youth  the  poems  of  Homer 
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were  familiar  as  household  words  OAvned  her  sway. 
Her   magistrates,  from  the   Northern  Sea  to  the 
confines  of  Arabia,  issued  their  decrees  in  the  lan- 
guage of  empire, — the    Latin   tongue  ;    while,   as 
men  of  letters,  they  spoke  and  wrote  in  Greek. 
For  her  Carthage  had  risen,  founded  colonies,  dis- 
covered distant  coasts,  set  up  a  world-^Yide  trade, 
and  then  fallen,  lea^dng  her  the  empire  of  Africa 
and  the  West,  with  the  lessons   of  a  long  expe- 
rience.    Not  only  so,  but  likewise  SjDain,.  Gaul,  and 
all  the  frontier  provinces,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  spent  in  her  service  their 
strength  and  skill ;  supplied  her  armies  with  their 
bravest  youths ;  gave  to  her  Senate  and  her  knights 
their  choicest  minds.     The  vigour  of  new  and  the 
culture  of  long-polished  races  were  alike  employed 
in  the  vast  fabric  of  her  power.      In  fact,  every 
science  and  art,   all  human  thought,  experience, 
and   discovery,  had  poured  their  treasure  in  one 
stream  into  the  bosom  of  that  society  which,  after 
forty -four  years  of  undisputed  rule,  Augustus  had 
consolidated  into  a  new  system  of  government,  and 
bequeathed  to  the  charge  of  Tiberius. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  adequately  what  a  spec- 
tator called  "the  immense  majesty  of  the  Roman 
peace."*  Where  now  in  Europe,  impatient  and 
uneasy,  a  group  of  half- friendly  nations  jealously 

*  Pliny,  Nat.  His.  xxvii.  1,  "Immensa  Romanae  pacis  majes- 
tate,  non  homines  modo  diversis  inter  se  terris  gentibusque,  verum 
etiam  montes  et  excedentia  in  nubes  juga  partusque  eorum  et  herbas 
quoque  invicem  ostentante." 
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watches  each  other's  progress  in  power,  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  province  threatens  a  general  war, 
Eome  maintained,  from  generation  to  generation, 
in  tranquil  sway,  an  empire  of  which  Gaul  and 
Spain,  Britain  and  North  Africa,  Switzerland  and 
the  greater  part  of  Austria,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria  and  Egypt,  formed  but  single  limbs, 
members  of  her  mighty  body.  Her  roads,  which 
spread  like  a  network  over  this  immense  territory 
from  theii;  common  centre,  the  golden  mile-stone  of 
her  Forum,  under  the  palace  of  her  emperors,  did 
but  express  the  unity  of  that  spirit  with  which  she 
ruled  the  earth,  her  subject,  levelling  the  moun- 
tain' and  filling  up  the  valley,  for  the  march  of  her 
armies,  the  caravans  of  her  merchandise,  and  the 
even  sweep  of  her  legislation.  A  moderate  fleet 
of  6000  sailors  at  Misenum,  and  another  at  Ra- 
venna, a  flotilla  at  Forum  Julii,  and  another  in  the 
Black  Sea,  of  half  that  force,  preserved  the  whole 
Mediterranean  from  piracy  ;*  and  every  nation 
bordering  on  its  shores  could  freely  mterchange 
the  productions  of  their  industry.  Two  smaller 
armaments  of  24  vessels  each,  on  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube,  secured  the  empire  from  northern 
incursion.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius  a  force  of 
25  legions  and  14  cohorts,  making  171,500  men, 
mth  about  an  equal  number  of  auxiliary  trooj)s, 
that  is,  in  all  an  army  of  340,000  men,  sufficed 
not   so   much   to   preserve    internal   order,  which 

■''  Champagny,  Les  Cesars,  iii.  386. 
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rested  on  other  and  surer  ground,  but  to  guard 
the  frontiers  of  a  vast  population,  amounting,  as 
is  calculated,  to  120,000,000,*  and  inhabiting  the 
very  fairest  regions  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  great 
Mediterranean  Sea  was  a  sort  of  central  and  do- 
mestic lake.  But  this  army  itself,  thus  moderate 
in  number,  was  not,  as  a  rule,  stationed  in  cities, 
but  in  fixed  quarters  on  the  frontiers  as  a  guard 
against  external  foes.f  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
whole  interior  of  Gaul  possessed  a  garrison  of  but 
1200  men;  that  Gaul  which,  in  the  year  1860,  in 
a  time  of  peace,  thought  it  necessary  for  internal 
tranquillity  and  external  rank  and  security,  to 
have  626,000  men  in  arms. J  Again,  Asia  Minor 
had  no  military  force :  that  most  beautiful  region  of 
the  earth  teemed  with  princely  cities,  enjoying  the 
civilisation  of  a  thousand  years,  and  all  the  trea- 
sures of  art  and  industry,  in  undisturbed  repose. 
And  Avithin  its  unquestioned  boundaries  the  sjMrit, 
moreover,  of  Roman  rule  was  far  other  than  that 
of  a  military  discipline,  or  of  a  bureaucracy  and 
a  police  pressing  with  ever  watchful  suspicion 
on  every  spring  of  civil  Kfe.     The  principle  of  its 

^  By  Gibbon  estimated  at  120,000,000  ;  by  Dollinger  (Heiden- 
ihum  unci  Judenthum,  i.)  at  about  100,000,000. 

-|-  Champagny,  iii.  386. 

X  The  Daily  Telegraph,  on  August  20,  1864,  calculated  the 
number  of  men  in  arms  in  Europe,  in  a  time  of  peace,  at 
5,000,000  ;  the  calculation  being  taken  from  the  budgets  of  the 
several  countries.  The  revenues  of  these  countries  were  esti- 
mated at  314,000,000/.,  of  which  their  armies  and  navies  cost 
123,000,000/.  a  year. 
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government  was  not  that  no  population  could  be 
faithful  which  was  not  kept  in  leading-strings,  but 
rather  to  leave  cities  and  corporations  to  manage 
their  own  aiFairs  themselves.  Thus,  its  march 
was  firm  and  strong,  as  one  whose  empire  was 
assured,  but  for  this  very  reason  devoid  alike  of 
fickleness  and  haste.* 

Under  the  peace  of  so  vast,  an  empire,  guarded 
rather  by  the  majesty  of  the  Eoman  name  than  by 
the  amount  of  force  employed,  the  inhabitants  ot 
three  continents,  with  ready  transit  by  roads,  ca- 
nals, rivers,  and  the  great  central  sea  at  their  com- 
mand, had  unexampled  facilities  of  commerce.  No 
theory  of  free  trade  could  equal  the  advantages 
arismg  from  unity  of  empire :  for  the  public  tran- 
quillity being  maintained  at  so  slight  a  cost,  this 
vast  dominion  was  free  from  a  large  part  of  that 
burden  of  taxation  which  presses  on  modern  in-- 
dustry,  when  the  penalty  of  past  wars  is  felt  dur- 
ing even  the  uncertain  periods  of  intermittent 
peace.  Far  indeed  was  the  pax  Romana  removed 
from  that  armed  jealousy  of  rival  nations,  the  sole 
resource  of  the  world  after  the  forfeiture  of  its  spi- 
ritual unity,  which  is  termed  the  balance  of  power. 

Then,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  Rhine  and 
Danube  to  the  deserts  of  Africa,  from  utmost  Spain 
to  the  Euphrates,  no  war,  nor  suspicion  of  war, 
could  arise.     Of  such  a  period  Tertullian  wrote : 

*^  Dollinger,  Heid.  und  Jud.,  i.  34-5.     Champagny,  iii.  100,  gives 
the  disposition  of  the  army. 
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"  The  world  itself  is  opened  up,  and  becomes  from 
day  to  day  more  civilised,  and  increases  the  sum 
of  human  enjoyment.  Every  place  is  reached,  is 
become  kno^vn,  is  full  of  business.  Solitudes,  fa- 
mous of  old,  have  changed  their  aspects  under 
the  richest  cultivation.  The  plough  has  levelled 
forests,  and  the  beasts  that  prey  on  man  have  given 
place  to  those  that  serve  him.  Corn  waves  on  the 
sea-shore ;  rocks  are  opened  out  into  roads ;  marshes 
are  drained;  cities  are  more  numerous  now  than 
villao'es  in  former  time.  The  island  has  lost  its 
savaireness,  and  the  cliff  its  desolation.  Houses 
spring  up  every  where,  and  men  to  dwell  in  them. 
On  all  sides  are  government  and  life.  What  better 
proof  can  we  have  of  the  multiplication  of  our  race 
than  that  man  is  become  a  drug,  while  the  very 
elements  scarcely  meet  our  needs ;  our  wants  out- 
run the  supplies ;  and  the  complaint  is  general  that 
we  have  exhausted  even  nature."* 

And  this  Rome  herself,  the  centre,  the  ruler, 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  civilised  world, — she 
Avho,  in  the  words  of  Strabo,  "had  taught  human- 
ity to  man,"f — what  was  the  life  which  she  be- 
stowed on  her  inhabitants?  Judge  of  it  by  the 
gift  of  an  emperor  to  his  people:  of  such  gifts 
there  were  many  in  Rome.  A  vast  square,  of 
more  than  a  thousand  feet,  comprehended  within 

*  De  Anima^  30  ;  referred  to  by  Champagny,  iii.  196. 
t  See  Champagny,  iii.  200 ;  Dandolo,  Roma  e  i  Fajn,  cap.  iii. 
vol.  i.  122. 
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its  various  courts  three  great  divisions.  One  con- 
tained libraries,  picture  and  sculpture  galleries, 
music-halls,  and  every  need  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind.  A  second,  courts  for  gymnastics,  rid- 
ing, wrestling,  and  every  bodily  exercise.  A  third, 
the  baths :  but  how  little  the  word  associated  with 
modern  poverty  conveys  a  notion  of  the  thing ! 
There  were  tepid,  vapour,  and  smmming  baths, 
accompanied  with  perfumes  and  frictions,  giving 
the  body  an  elastic  suppleness.  Then  as  to  their 
material :  alabaster  vied  mth  marble ;  mosaic  pave- 
ments with  ceilings  pamted  in  fresco;  walls  were 
incrusted  in  ivory,  and  a  softened  daylight  re- 
flected from  mirrors;  while  on  all  sides  a  host  of 
servants  were  engaged  in  the  various  offices  of  the 
bath.  The  afternoon  siesta  is  over ;  a  bell  sounds ; 
the  Thermae  open.  There  all  Rome  assembles  to 
chat,  to  criticise,  to  declaim.  There  is  coffee- 
house, theatre,  exchange,  palace,  school,  museum, 
parliament,  and  drawing-room  in  one.  There  is 
food  for  the  mind,  exercise  and  refreshment  for 
the  body.  There,  if  any  where,  the  eye  can  be 
satisfied  "vvith  seeing  and  the  ear  with  hearing,  and 
every  sense  and  every  taste  find  but  a  too  ready 
gratification.  This  feast  of  intellect,  this  palace  of 
ancient  power  and  art,  is  open  daily  without  cost, 
or  for  the  smallest  coin,  to  every  Eoman  citizen. 
Private  wealth  in  modern  times  bestows  a  few  of 
these  gifts  on  a  select  number ;  but  poor  as  well  as 
rich  could  revel  then,  without  fear  of  exhaustion, 
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in  this  treasure-house  of  material  civilisation.  For 
all  is  the  gift  of  the  imperial  delegate  to  the  people 
whom  he  serves  and  represents.  The  estabhsh- 
ment  is  a  graceful  homage  offered  by  the  chosen 
of  the  nation  to  his  constituents,  who,  according  to 
the  theory,  have  invested  him  with  the  plenitude 
of  their  collective  power. 

Nor   must   we    here  forget   the   greatest  gift 
which  the  Eoman  empire  bestowed  upon  the  hu- 
man race — a  system  of  equal  law;  a  system  which, 
in  spite   of  the  force  from  without,  that  at  last 
broke  up  the  empire,  still  lived  on,  was  first  the 
admiration   of  the  barbarian   conqueror,  then  in- 
structed him,  and  finally  subdued  him  to  a  will- 
ing homage.     And  that  Eoman  law  should  thus 
have  broadened   out  into  an  universal  system  of 
equal  rights  for  all,  is  the  more  wonderful  because 
at  the  beginning  it  treated  the  most  elementary 
and  necessary  rights  of  man  in  society  as  in  the 
strictest  sense  national,  or  rather  ci^dc  privileges. 
If  the  Roman  could  legally  marry,  and  possess  the 
power   of  a  husband  and   a  father;    if  he   could 
inherit,  acquire,  and  transmit  property,  he  could 
do  all  these  things,  not  because  he  was  a  man,  but 
because  he  was  a  citizen  of  Rome.     The  stranger 
residino-  within  his  borders  could  do  none  of  them. 
But  when,  in  the  last   century  of  the   republic, 
Rome  became  a  world-wide  power,  and  was  brought 
as  a  ruler  into  daily  contact  with  the  most  different 
nations,  each  possessmg  their  o^vn  customs,  laws, 
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and  rights,  this  old,  stern,  and  most  exclusive  sys- 
tem of  the  Twelve  Tables  became  supplemented, 
modified,  corrected  in  a  thousand  details.  Under 
the  ceaseless  labour  and  thought  of  philosophic  ju- 
risconsults, applying  general  principles,  the  science 
of  right  was  gradually  formed,  and  a  barbarous 
groundwork  of  civic  privileges,  local,  arbitrary, 
relative  in  the  highest  degree,  and  full  of  the  most 
galling  inequality,  became  in  process  of  time,  with- 
out sudden  change,  by  the  slow  and  gradual  de- 
duction of  Roman  genius  and  Greek  subtilty,  a 
complete  system  of  natural  equity,  with  a  sort  of 
philosophic  precision  and  mathematical  elegance.* 
This  great  result  had  not  indeed  been  accomplished 
at  the  time  we  are  considering,  the  fifty  years  which 
succeeded  the  Incarnation,  but  things  were  in  pro- 
gress towards  it.  Eome  was  bringing  all  civihsed 
nations  to  have  and  to  acknowledge  but  one  law, 
and  this  law  not  imposed  by  the  power  of  the  victo- 
rious nation,  but  the  result  of  the  good  sense  of  all: 
so  that  what  we  now  call  Roman  law  was  nothing 
but  a  great  revolt  of  universal  equity  against  insti- 
tutions originally  peculiar  to  the  Roman  people. 

For  this  material  fabric  of  surpassing  power  and 
extent  rested  upon  more  than  material  founda- 
tions. Rome  was  not  merely  the  mighty  conque- 
ror, but  the  skilful  assimilator  of  the  human  race. 
Her  reign  would  not  have  acquired  and  deserved 
the  name  of  a  majestic  peace  but  for  this.     And 

*  See  Champagny,  iv.  94-102. 
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to  appreciate  her  power  and  her  merit  herein  we 
must  look  beneath  the  surface.  Perhaps  if  we 
compare  her  for  a  moment  with  other  great  cities 
which  were  most  distinguished  amid  the  thousands 
comprised  in  her  dominion,  this  mil  be  most 
apparent.  We  will  choose  none  but  the  heads  of 
former  empires,  the  chief  lights  of  civilisation. 

First  of  all  Athens.  She  had  been  a  great 
naval  power,  a  great  emporium  of  traffic ;  she  was 
still,  as  she  had  been  for  ages,  a  great  centre  of 
human  thought  and  speculation.  Once  the  tributes 
of  many  Greek  cities  flowed  to  her,  and  she  became 
the  representative  of  the  Greek  name.  The  most 
beautiful  buildings  of  the  world  raised  uj)on  her 
acropolis  out  of  the  wealth  of  her  subjects  testified 
to  what  had  been  her  sway.  But  she  had  not  the 
gift  of  making  this  sway  acceptable  to  her  tribu- 
taries. They  quickly  revolted  from  her,  and  her 
empire  passed  like  a  dream.  Henceforth  her  reign 
was  restricted  to  the  arts  of  peace :  painting,  music, 
and  sculpture,  poetry,  eloquence,  and  philosophy, 
the  natural  gifts  of  the  most  gifted  among  ancient 
races,  chose  her  for  their  home.  The  great  and  the 
Avise  of  the  earth  loved  to  visit  her,  and  to  spend 
a  time  of  study  mthin  her  walls,  reverencing  the 
shadow  of  departed  political  greatness,  but  more 
enjoying  the  light  of  present  culture  and  refine- 
ment, nay,  charmed  by  the  very  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  hues  of  a  spot  renoTvued  for 
its  loveliness. 
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"  Where  on  the  Mgean.  shore  a  city  stands 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil." 

Athens  was  of  old  and  gradual  growth;  but 
Antioch  was  selected  by  a  rich  and  brilliant  sove- 
reign for  the  head  of  his  empire.  She  was  crowned 
Queen  of  the  East  at  her  birth  ;  and  so  long  as 
the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidce  lasted,  its  princes 
found  in  their  beautiful  Antioch  a  residence  to 
their  mind.  They  poured  out  upon  her  their 
wealth,  and  her  lovely  climate  lent  itself  to  every 
invention  of  luxury.  Seated  in  a  matchless  valley 
between  two  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  she  grew 
till  four  cities,  each  enclosed  mthin  its  o^wn  walls, 
extended  from  beyond  the  deep-flowing  Orontes  to 
the  heights  of  Mount  Silj^ius,  and  her  battlements, 
still  towering  over  craig  and  ravine,  even  in  their 
ruins  astonish  the  traveller.  All  the  races  of  the 
East  found  in  her  their  home:  there  Greek  and 
Oriental  civilisation  joined  hands;  and  she  con- 
tinued for  ages,  under  Roman  dominion,  a  spot 
where  the  wealthy  delighted  to  dwell,  her  Syrian 
magnificence  embellished  by  a  long  series  of  Ro- 
man emperors.  Caligula,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian 
built  her  baths;  Antoninus  Pius  paved  her  chief 
street  with  Egyptian  granite.  For  more  than 
eight  hundred  years  this  glory  lasted,  until  she  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Chosroes.  But  what,  as 
a  heathen  city,  are  Antioch's  contributions  to  the 
human  race?  She  was  a  splendid  capital,  a  choice 
abode  of  luxury  and  power,  and  nothing  more. 
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Greater  yet  than  Antioch,  fairest  of  all  fair  cities, 
yielding  to  Rome  only  in  size,  but  her  rival,  perhaps 
her  superior,  in  traffic,  was  Alexandria.  Chosen  by 
one  of  the  greatest  conquerors  and  sovereigns  to  be 
a  military  and  commercial  metropolis,  she  collected 
in  her  bosom  the  trade  of  three  continents.  From 
the  beginning  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Jew  had  each 
in  her  their  quarter;  but  every  nation  of  the  em- 
pire, and  Indians,  Scythians,  and  Ethiopians  from 
beyond  it,  were  represented  there.  Occupying  a 
broad  tongue  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the  lake 
Mareotis,  from  which  every  fog  was  scattered  by 
the  northern  winds  that  ventilate  the  Delta  in 
summer,*  her  dry  atmosphere  preserved  for  cen- 
turies the  colour  and  outline  of  her  buildings  un- 
impaired; not  a  flute  of  her  pillars  or  a  flower  of 
their  capitals  was  marred  by  time;  and  eye-mt- 
nesses  tell  us  that  no  city  of  the  world  presented 
such  a  scene  of  beauty  and  grandeur  as  that 
which  met  the  traveller  disembarking  at  the  Gate 
of  the  Moon,  and  passing  to  the  Gate  of  the  Sun, 
from  sea  to  sea,  through  a  street  lined  with  co- 
lumns, f  This  was  crossed  by  a  chief  thorough- 
fare of  like  beauty  and  more  than  four  miles  long, 
while  her  quays  lined  the  two  harbours,  and  exhi- 
bited the  productions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
in  abundance  unrivalled   by  Rome  herself.     All 

•  Strabo,  vi.  17. 

f  Achilles  Tatius,  lib.  v.  beginning.     Diodorus  Siculus,  xvii. 
52.     Strabo,  vi.  17. 
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that  the  Seleucida3  had  done  for  Antioch,  and^- 
more  yet,  the  Ptolemies  had  done  for  Alexandria. 
They  had  made  her  the  great  ^xihool  of  philosophy 
and  medicine.  Her  Serapeion  and  Museum  had  no 
equals  in  the  world  for  grandeur.  She  joined  then 
in  herself  the  glory  of  Athens  and  of  Antioch; 
a  seat  no  less  of  thought,  study,  and  mental  cul- 
ture than  of  material  wealth.  She  was  the  full- 
grown  offspring  of  Alexander,  sharing  his  double 
greatness  from  her  birth  to  her  end,  and  this  bril- 
liant life  lasted  for  well-nigh  a  thousand  years, 
until  she  yielded  to  the  Arab  destroyer.  Yet 
what  great  contribution  did  she  too,  as  a  heathen 
city,  leave  to  the  human  race? 

Greater  than  Athens,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria 
in  the  material  order,  Rome  excelled  them  yet 
more  in  this,  that  she  had  at  once  the  will  and  the 
power  to  communicate  to  others  that  which  was 
most  precious  of  all  her  possessions  in  her  own 
eyes,  in  the  eyes  of  her  subjects,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity :  her  political  and  civil  rights,  her  citi- 
zenship. Her  great  instrument  in  the  government 
of  men,  her  great  means  of  preservmg  that  majestic 
peace  which  was  the  true  glory  of  her  empire,  was 
this  gift  of  imparting  her  own  rights  in  various 
degrees  to  the  conquered.  Her  mode  of  doing 
this  well  deserves  mention,  since  it  lets  us  into  the 
secret  of  her  power. 

The  Latin  city  which  in  her  cradle  had  grown 
upon  the  ruins  of  Alba  Longa,  taking  its  citizens 
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as  the  most  precious  spoil  of  victory  to  be  her  own, 
had  pursued  the  same  policy  through  seven  hun- 
dred years  of  increasing  power.  Thus  all  Italy 
had  gradually  acquired  the  right  of  Eoman  citizen- 
ship. For  she,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  had 
created  a  citizenship  independent  of  material  walls 
and  limits.  Her  rule  was  not  the  exclusion  of 
the  stranger  and  the  isolation  of  the  city  5  but  to 
attract,  to  associate,  and  to  extend.  How  did  she 
effect  this?  Let  us  take  an  instance.  Augustus 
fomid  the  Alpine  valleys  descending  on  Italy  still 
in  possession  of  the  native  tribes.  Having  con- 
quered the  warlike  Salesi  in  the  largest  and  fairest 
of  these,  he  terminated  a  series  of  rebelhons  by 
selling  for  slaves  their  male  population ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  valley  he  planted  a  colonia.  A  legion 
of  veteran  soldiers,  -with  standards  displayed,  with 
their  tribunes,  centuries,  and  cohorts,  marched  to 
the  chosen  spot.  At  their  head  the  augur,  the 
pontiff,  the  notary,  and  the  land-surveyor  took 
their  place.  The  ground  was  solemnly  marked 
out  according  to  the  sacerdotal  laws  of  Etruria; 
the  omens  taken ;  the  lines  dra^vn ;  officer  and  pri- 
vate received  his  portion  according  to  his  rank. 
In  the  midst  of  the  ground  so  allotted  the  sacred 
plough  traced  the  enclosure  without  which  there 
could  be  no  legal  city,  the  pomocrium  imaging 
that  of  Rome.  The  parallelogram  so  formed  was 
intersected  by  two  lines,  terminating  at  the  four 
cardinal   points,  which   marked   the   site   of  four 
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gates,  sacred  and  inviolable  as  those  of  Rome, 
while  at  the  point  of  intersection  was  the  forum, 
the  likeness  of  that  whose  name  had  become 
famous  over  all  the  earth.  Out  of  the  armed 
force,  which  had  thus  become  citizen,  the  new  re- 
public chose  duumviri,  which  were  its  consuls; 
and  decemvirs,  which  formed  its  senate.  Three 
hundred  families  answered  to  the  three  hundred 
original  Roman  gentes  ;  thirty  decemvirs  to  the 
three  hundred  senators ;  there  was  priest  for  priest, 
and  sacrifice  for  sacrifice.  There  was  Rome  her- 
self in  her  fourfold  aspect  of  camp,  city,  temple, 
and  field.*  It  was  henceforth  Roman  soil,  dwelt 
in  by  Roman  citizens  with  all  civil  and  political 
rights. 

Forthmth  the  new  republic  became  in  its 
district  a  sentmel,  a  citadel,  a  capital  of  Roman 
poAver:  the  centre  of  all  existing  civilisation,  and 
besides  the  market-place,  tribunal,  emporium  to  all 
the  neighbourhood.  Every  occupation  and  busi- 
ness of  life  drew  the  natives  around  to  it.  There 
only  on  market-days  could  they  exchange  their 
goods  and  make  their  purchases;  there,  if  strife 
arose  between  neighbours,  the  law  would  deter- 
mine the  right.  There  they  saw  an  image  of  life, 
wealth,  comfort,  and  civil  peace  far  superior  to 
any  thing  which  they  had  imagined.  Insensibly  it 
drew  them  to  its  bosom,  and  the  aim  of  their  life 
became  to    share  the   privileges  which   they  saw 

*  "  Campus,  urbs,  templum,  ager  Romanus." 
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securely  possessed  by  its  inhabitants.  Rome  had 
planted  herself,  with  all  her  attributes  of  power, 
order,  wealth,  and  peace,  before  their  eyes  and 
\vithin  their  grasp.  How  could  they  fail  to  stretch 
forth  their  arms  to  the  embrace  of  such  a  mother  ?* 

After  nearly  two  thousand  years  you  may  still 
gaze  down  from  the  overlooking  mountain  on  that 
colonia.  Its  enclosure  remains.  Its  walls  in  large 
part  continue  as  they  were  then  built.  Its  central 
square  was  the  ancient  forum ;  its  chief  streets  the 
intersecting  lines  drawn  by  the  augur;  and  before 
its  gate  stands  the  very  triumphal  arch  bearing 
the  name  of  Augustus,  its  founder,  twenty-seven 
years  before  the  Christian  era.f  Even  in  her 
stones  Rome  seems  everlasting. 

Now  what  Rome  did  here  in  the  fairest  and 
most  important  of  Alpine  valleys,  the  great  road 
by  which  Julius  passed  to  conquer  Gaul,  and  Na- 
poleon from  Gaul  descended  on  Italy,  that  she 
had  been  doing  for  hundreds  of  years  in  her  own 
peninsula,  wherein  during  that  time  she  had  planted 
161  colonia3  and  72  municipia;  that  she  was  doing 
over  the  broad  plains  of  Gaul,  and  by  the  great 
rivers  and  thoroughfares  of  Western  Europe,  the 
Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Ebro.     She 

*^'  Champagny,  Les  Cesars :  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  colonia  in  the  Roman  system  of  rule. 
"  Colonial  nostras  omnes  in  Uteris  antiquis  utbeis  quod  item  conditaj 
ut  Roma."  Varro,  De  L.  Lat  v.  40.  "  Colonia3,  quasi  effigies  parvaj 
simulacraque  populi  Romani."  Aul.  Gell.  xvi.  13,  quoted  by  him. 

f  The  city  of  Aosta,  seen  from  the  Becca  di  Nona. 
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pro^^agflted  herself  in  France  by  such  cities  as 
Lyons,  Narbonne,  Toulouse,  and  Aries;  in  Spain, 
by  such  as  Cordova,  Tarragona,  Merida;  in  Africa, 
by  Carthage,  Utica,  Adrametum ;  on  the  Ehine,  by 
Cologne  and  Bale;  on  the  Moselle,  by  Treves;  in 
England,  by  Colchester  and  London.  These  are 
but  specimens  of  her  assimilating  power,  by  which 
she,  who  had  conquered  in  arms,  won  and  moulded 
by  civilisation,  educated  by  governing,  united  and 
exalted  by  imparting  rights.  Athens,  Antioch,  Alex- 
andria did  not  this,  and  so  lived  solitarily,  and  at 
length  died  ignominiously ;  whereas  Borne  sowed 
the  whole  West  with  the  imperishable  seed  of  her 
own  liberty,  law,  and  self-government,  so  that  her 
municipal  autonomy  passed  on  as  a  principle  of 
freedom  to  our  living  Europe ;  and  throughout  her 
provinces  all  that  were  distinguished  by  wealth, 
industry,  energy,  rank  of  any  sort,  strove  for  her 
citizenship  and  obtained  it,  and  henceforth  had  two 
countries — one  that  toAvn  or  district  which  bore 
them,  the  other  and  the  greater,  Eome,  that  queen- 
mother  often  thousand  cities,  from  whose  womb  they 
had  been  bred,  by  whose  milk  they  had  been  nur- 
tured, whose  heart's  blood — the  possession  of  her 
original  civil  and  pohtical  rights — ran  in  their  veins. 
Was  the  Greek  orator*  wrong  when  he  called 
the  colonise  and  municipia  of  Rome  her  true  ram- 
parts, ramparts  not  to  the  city  only,  but  to  the 
whole  empire?     ''  The  walls  of  Babylon  were  but 

^  Aristides,  De  Urhe  Roma. 
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child's  play,"  he  cried,  "in  comparison  with  these. 
Darius  once  netted  a  single  city  on  an  island  with- 
in a  circle  of  living  men,  but  Eome  has  netted  the 
world."  And  thus  she  is  like  the  common  mother 
earth,  supporting  all ;  or  like  the  ocean,  receiving 
all  streams  into  her  bosom  mthout  overflomng  ; 
where  every  one  has  his  deserts  ;  and  no  geogra- 
phical division  prevents  merit  from  being  known 
and  honoured.  And  thus  the  word  'Roman'  is  be- 
come the  name  not  of  a  city  merely,  but  of  a  gene- 
ral race,  and  her  guards  are  her  own  citizens,  the 
best ,  and  most  powerful  citizens  in  every  city  of 
the  world. 

Great,  then,  as  in  itself  was  the  military  power 
of  Eome,  it  pressed  very  lightly  on  so  vast  an  em- 
pire, being  thrown  entirely  on  the  frontiers,  while 
the  whole  interior  was  guarded  and  maintained  in 
tranquillity  without  soldiers  by  that  sole  majesty  of 
her  name.  Indisputable,  all- controlling  as  was  her 
sovereignty,  at  the  same  time  it  did  not  efface  the 
variety  of  subject  races,  for  it  left  them  in  general  in 
possession  of  their  own  laws,  liberty,  property,  and 
customs,  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  peace  and 
war,  and  requiring  only  that  they  should  have  the 
same  enemies  and  the  same  friends  with  herself. 
It  was  a  patronage,*  says  Cicero,  rather  than  an 

**  "  Regum,  populorum,  nationum  portus  erat  et  refugium  sena- 
tus.  Nostri  autem  magistratus  imperatoresque  ex  hac  una  re  maxi- 
mam  laudem  capere  studebant,  si  provincias,  si  socios  aequitate  et 
fide  def endissent.  Itaque  illud  patrocinium  orbis  terrje  verius  quam 
imperium  poterat  nominari."  Dc  OJic.  ii.  8.     This  state  of  things, 
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empire.  By  so  many  cities,  images  of  Rome  her- 
self, possessing  and  communicating  her  privileges, 
she  drew  and  moulded  the  various  nations  after 
her  o^vn  pattern ;  and  so,  without  an  ubiquitous 
police  or  an  army  of  administrative  agents,  she  gave 
Hfe,  order,  and  unity  to  the  whole  mass,  as  the 
centre  of  all  rights,  and  the  disposer  of  all  rewards. 
"The  one  thmg  which  I  especially  admire  in  you," 
says  the  same  Greek  rhetorician,  "is  that  mth  so 
great  and  strongly  constituted  a  dominion  you  go- 
vern men  as  freemen,  which  is  entirely  peculiar  to 
yourselves.  It  is  no  Caria  given  to  Tissaphernes, 
or  Phrygia  to  Pharnabazus,  or  Egypt  to  another, 
as  the  private  property  of  one  himself  a  slave ;  but 
as  the  magistrates  of  a  particular  city  govern  its 
revenues  for  that  city's  good,  you  have  made  the 
world  one  city,  and  appoint  its  rulers  to  preside 
over  and  provide  for  citizens  with  lawful  not  des- 
potic power."* 

We  can  now  better  understand  the  majesty  of 
that  omnipresent  city  as  seen  in  the  several  magis- 
trates, who  by  the  names  of  Proconsuls,  Proprae- 
tors, Procurators,  or  Praefects,  bore  her  name  and 
power  in  the  several  countries.  Round  their  tri- 
bunals at  Aries,  at  Cordova,  at  Carthage,  at  Thes- 
salonica,  at  Ephesus,  at  Antioch,  at  Alexandria, 
nations  distmct  in  their  origm,  laws,  and  customs, 

broken  cIotvti  in  the  hundred  years  preceding  the  empire,  seems 
certainly  to  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  restored  under  the  empire. 
*  Aristides,  De  Urhe  Roma,  pp.  207,  211,  213,  214. 
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waited  with  an  equally  humble  obedience,  receiv- 
in^r  a  common  law  from  their  mouth.  Armed 
force  was  not  needed,  for  greater  than  any  force 
was  the  name  of  the  goddess  Koma,  whom  they 
represented.  And  so  the  five  hundred  cities  of 
Asia  reverence,  without  a  garrison,  a  single  ruler 
and  his  consular  fasces.  The  Greeks  mth  all  their 
wisdom,  the  Macedonians  after  all  their  victories, 
bow  humbly  before  six  rods.  The  Gauls,  who 
fought  for  freedom  during  eighty  years,  pay  tri- 
bute and  accept  prosperity  from  the  Romans,  with 
but  1200  soldiers  among  them,  scarcely  more  nu- 
merous than  the  number  of  their  cities.*  Yet  these 
rulers,  whose  majesty  surpasses  that  of  kings,  are 
themselves  magistrates  o^ving  obedience  to  another. 
They  serve  their  appointed  time  and  depart ;  are 
responsible  for  their  actions  and  their  judgments 
to  that  supreme  ruler  at  Eome  who  governs  the 
world  by  his  letters. 

Is  this  an  unworthy  development  for  those 
who  in  their  beginning  were  so  unsparing  to  self, 
so  stern  in  their  notion  of  duty,  so  devoted  to  their 
country ;  for  which  parents  were  knoA^Ti  to  sacri- 
fice their  children,  patriots  to  devote  themselves  to 
death — the  city  of  Marcus  Brutus,  Camillus,  Decius, 
Fabius,  Regulus,  Manlius,  Curtius,  Virgmius? 

Is  not  the  very  language  of  Cicero  and  Yirgil 
an  expression  of  this   lordly,  yet  peaceful  rule; 

^  See  the  speech  of  Agrippa,  dissuading  the  Jews  from  war,  in 
Josephus,  De  Bello,  ii.  IG. 
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this  even,  undisturbed  majesty,  which  holds  the 
world  together  like  the  regularity  of  the  seasons, 
like  the  alternation  of  light  and  darkness,  like  the 
all-pervading  warmth  of  the  sun?  If  every  lan- 
guage reflects  the  character  of  the  race  which 
speaks  it,  surely  we  discern  in  the  very  strain  of 
Viro:il  the  closinof  Tof  the  2:ates  of  war,  the  settlino; 

O  OLD  '  o 

of  the  nations  down  to  the  arts  of  peace,  the  reign 
of  law  and  order,  the  amity  and  concord  of  races, 
the  weak  protected,  the  strong  ruled ;   in  a  word, 

"  Romanos  rerum  dominos  gentemque  togatam." 

It  is  with  the  settled  reign  and  matured  policy 
of  Augustus  that  this  peace  begins,  and  it  lasts 
more  or  less  two  hundred  years  in  its  complete- 
ness, and  two  hundred  more  in  its  decline.  To  it 
will  apply  the  words  of  Seneca,  that  Rome  had 
found  most  faithful  allies  in  the  nations  which 
had  been  its  most  obstinate  enemies :  for  in  what 
would  its  empire  consist  had  it  not  mth  wise  pro- 
vision blended  the  conquered  with  their  conque- 
rors?* And  a  Roman  general  reminds  the  Gauls 
how  their  country  had  been  a  scene  of  intermin- 
able wars  and  revolutions  before  the  Romans  in- 
tervened. "And  if  they  were  expelled,  what  else," 
he  added,  "would  follow,  but  a  struggle  between 
every  nation  and  its  neighbour?  It  cost  the  good 
fortune  and  the  discipline  of  eight  hundred  years 
to  weld  into  one  mass  this  empire,  which  cannot 
be  rent  to  pieces  but  with  the  destruction  of  those 
**  Seneca,  De  Ira^  ii.  34. 
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who  rend.it.  Cherish,  therefore,  and  love  that  peace 
and  that  city,  which,  whether  conquered  or  conque- 
rors, we  possess  with  common  rights."* 

From  this  glimpse  of  the  external  grandeur  of 
the  Koman  people  let  us  turn  to  the  internal  con- 
dition of  its  society. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  great  institution  of 
slavery,  the  broad  basis  on  which  this  mighty  pyra- 
mid may  be  said  to  rest.  For  not  merely  was  all 
domestic  service  performed  by  slaves,  but  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  had  at  this  time  fallen  almost 
entirely  to  them,  as  well  as  all  works  of  industry 
involving  hand-labour  in  town  and  country.  Even 
the  liberal  arts,  such  as  medicine  and  architecture, 
/  were  mainly  in  their  hands.  Of  their  number  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  any  certain  knowledge.  It 
differed  probably  in  the  various  provinces,  being 
largest  of  all  at  Rome,  where  the  servile  popula- 
tion was  twice,  if  not  thrice,  in  number  the  free. 
Thus,  first  of  all,  hand- work  was  ser^dle ;  secondly, 
domestic  service;  thirdly,  industry;  fourthly,  com- 
merce and  the  useful  arts  of  life  in  great  part, 
and  even  the  fine  arts  in  some  degree.  The  con- 
quest of  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, accomplished  in  the  hmidred  and  fifty 

*  Speech  of  Cerialis,  Tac.  Hist  iv.  73-4.  "  Nam  pulsis,  quod  dii 
prohibeant,  Romanis,  quid  aliud  quam  bella  omnium  inter  se  gen- 
tium existent?  Octingentorum  annoruni  fortuna  disciplinaque 
compages  haec  coaluit,  quic  convelli  sine  exitio  convellentium 
non  potest.  .  .  Proinde  pacem  et  urbem  quam  victi  ^dcto^esque 
eodem  jure  obtincmus,  amate,  colite." 
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years  preceding  Christ,  flooded  the  Eoman  world 
with  slaves.  Nor  were  they  of  an  inferior  or 
even  markedly  different  race  from  their  masters. 
Drawn  from  Germany,  Gaul,  Spain,  Northern 
Africa,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Thrace, 
the  vast  majority  belonged,  like  their  conquerors, 
to  the  great  Aryan  race.  There  were  few  of  the 
children  of  Shem ;  fewer  yet  of  Ham's  unhappy 
progeny.  On  the  whole,  the  Eoman  slave  was,  in 
natural  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  fully  his  master's 
equal.     What  then  was  his  social  condition? 

A  slave  was  a  piece  of  j^roperty  ;*  an  animated 
instrument,  something  absolutely  belonging  to  his 
master,  a  being  absorbed  in  his  master's  being,  by 
whom  he  could  be  given,  lent,  pledged,  exchanged, 
or  sold.    This  wasthe  fundamental  notion  of  Eoman 
slavery  in  particular,  that  the  slave  was  a  thing, 
not  a  person ;  so  specially  a  thing,  that  the  Eoman 
word  for  '  chattel'  belonged  to  him  peculiarly.     He 
was  mancipium^  a  marvellous  expression  of  the  hard 
Eoman  idea,  by  which  the  human  being  became  a 
thing  which  you  could  grasp  in  your  hand.    Yarro,  - 
in  treating  of  agriculture,  wrote :  "  There  are  three  j 
sorts  of  instruments,  vocal,  semi-vocal,  and  mute :) 
vocal,  which  coniprises  slaves ;  semi- vocal,  oxen  \\ 
mute,  wagons."     The  principle  thus  tersely  stated 
by  Yarro  was  carried  out  through  Eoman  law  with 

='•'  The  following  summary  of  slavery  is  condensed  from  Wallon 
and  Dollinger  Heid.  unci  Jud.  p.  704-10.     It  must  be  remembered 
that  Roman  slavery  is  here  treated  of,  not  slavery  in  general  — a 
question  which  I  reserve  for  future  treatment. 
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the  most  rigorous  precision  in  all  its  details.  As 
the  citizen  was  the  equal  of  all  other  citizens  in 
the  eye  of  the  state,  so  he  was  absolute  sovereign 
within  his  own  house.  And  the  slave  was  so  abso- 
lutely his  master's  property  that  neither  the  favour 
of  the  people  nor  the  authority  of  the  prince  could 
legally  sever  the  bond.  The  master  could  not 
bind  himself  to  a  slave;  could  not  accuse  him  of 
theft,  because  the  slave  being  within  his  domi- 
nion, any  thing  taken  by  him  could  not  go  out  of 
it.  The  slave  had  no  civil  position;  no  marriage; 
no  paternity.  By  custom  his  master  allowed  him 
certain  perquisites,  which  he  could  lay  by  for  him- 
self, and  which  was  called  his  peculium ;  but  this 
too  belonged  legally  to  the  master.  Much  more 
had  he  no  political  rights;  and  an  attempt  on  his 
part  to  enter  military  service  or  to  take  any  civil 
office  was  punished  with  death.  He  had  no  power 
to  receive  a  legacy ;  no  power  of  legal  action.  He 
could  not  give  evidence,  save  upon  torture;  and 
when  he  was  so  called  in  as  a  witness  the  law  care- 
fully provided  that  any  damage  done  to  him  by 
breaking  of  limbs  or  loss  of  life  should  be  repaid 
according  to  its  money  value  to  his  master.  His 
punishment  was  left  entirely  in  his  master's  hand. 
The  right  of  the  master  had  no  limitation.  There 
was  an  old  law  pimishing  with  death  the  killing  of 
an  ox ;  but  the  law  made  no  such  provision  in  the 
case  of  the  slave;  the  human  bemg,  outside  the 
range  of  civic  rights,  had  never  such  value  in  its 
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eyes.  The  master,  then,  might  condemn  his  slave ; 
his  sentence  itself  was  subject  to  no  control,  and 
its  execution  to  no  impediment.  Such  executions 
were  carried  out  publicly  under  Augustus,  and 
without  his  interference.  The  usual  mode  of  in- 
flicting death  on  the  slave  was  by  crucifixion.  Not 
until  Hadrian's  time  was  this  power  taken  away  by 
law,  on  account  of  the  excesses  still  witnessed.  As 
long  as  the  Eomans  were  their  own  masters,  they 
never  thought  of  limiting  the  master's  power  over 
the  slave. 

Cato  the  Censor,  that  brilliant  example  of  old 
Eoman  virtue,  Cicero's  model  of  the  old  man,  was 
especially  remarkable  for  the  exactness  Avitli  which 
he  carried  out  the  Roman  view  of  the  slave  being 
his  master's  chattel.  He  saw  no  difference  between 
animals  and  slaves,  save  that  the  latter  were  rea- 
sonable  and  docile,  and  so  could  be  made  respon- 
sible. When  his  slaves  grew  old  and  helpless  he 
used  to  sell  or  drive  them  away.  And  he  had 
them  trained  like  dogs  and  horses,  and  at  certain 
times  he  allowed  them  to  pair.  Finding  the  slave- 
trade  profitable,  and  loving  money  more  and  more, 
he  made  his  slaves  in  his  latter  years  buy  and  train 
boys,  and  then  sell  them  again. 

Such  being  the  law,  in  custom  and  in  fact,  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  slave  was]  no  doubt  ruled 
by  the  law  of  interest.  It  is  inj^the  whole  mass 
that  the  true  character  of  their  condition  must  be 
seen ;  and  this  condition  in  general  represented  the 
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influence  on  which  by  its  nature  it  depended, 
that  is,  the  law  of  property  as  foundation,  and 
utility  as  rule.';|The  Roman's  custom  answered 
but  too  well  to  the  law,  which  gave  him  the  slave 
for  his  property,  to  use  him  as  a  thing.  This 
false  idea  had  taken  full  possession  of  Roman 
life. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  that  large  majo- 
rity by  whose  labour  society  was  supported.  But 
must  not  the  superstructure  of  society  correspond 
to  its  basis  ?  There  could  not  be  a  single  free 
Roman  household  which  was  not  affected  by  the 
existence  of  such  [slavery  as  this.  Large  as  was 
the  part  of  the  social  domain  which  it  occupied  en- 
tirely to  itself,  it  fermented  through  all  the  rest. 
The  spirit  of  slavery  is  never  limited  to  the  slave : 
it  saturates  the  atmosphere  which^  the  freeman 
breathes  together  with  the  slave,  passes  into  his 
nature,  and  corrupts  it.  Let  us  mark  this  aggres- 
sive character  of  slavery  at  Rome  in  three  points 
of  \dew. 

(a)  1.  First,  slave-labour  was  continually  ex- 
pelling free  labour.  The  land  of  Italy  was  origui- 
ally  tilled  by  a  free  peasantry.  At  Rome  especially 
agriculture  was  held  in  the  highest  honour.  But 
the  effect  of  war  and  conquest  had  been  to  exter- 
minate the  class  of  small  proprietors  both  at  Rome 
and  in  Italy.  Their  lands  went  to  form  the  broad 
estates,  latifundia^  of  the  nobles;  their  honourable 
toils  were  replaced  by  the  sorry  but  cheaper  til- 
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lage  of  the  slave,  who  was  incapable  of  military 
service,  and  without  suffrage,  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  an  absent  master,  and  superintended  by  a 
steward  like  hunself  a  slave.  Thus  agriculture, 
which  had  been  the  nursery  of  Roman  legions  for 
so  many  centuries,  was  become  servile,  and  the 
land  of  the  hardy  Sabins  had  been,  in  the  words 
of  Seneca,  delivered  over  to  "  fettered  feet,  bound 
hands,  and  branded  faces."* 

2.  Again,  not  only  were  servants  slaves,  but 
slaves  were  the  only  servants.  There  is  nothing 
in  domestic  service  of  its  own  nature  incompa- 
tible mth  freedom.  The  happier  state  of  society 
in  which  we  live  allows  master  and  servant  to 
have  the  same  political  and  civil  rights,  the  same 
religious  duties  and  hopes.  But  at  Rome  the 
system  of  slavery  had  rendered  free  service  im- 
possible, not  only  by  fixing  a  brand  upon  it,  but 
because  the  whole  social  economy  was  opposed 
to  it. 

3.  Once  more,  slaves  were  artisans,  and  held 
in  the  city  almost  as  complete  a  monopoly  of  the 
skilled  labour  by  which  the  various  arts  of  life 
are  carried  on,  as  of  the  ruder  field-labour  m 
the  country.  Industry,  retail  trade,  commerce 
itself  in  large  part  were  not  free,  but  conducted 
by  masters  through  their  slaves,  who  were  taught 
at  the  smallest  cost  every  manufacture  and  every 

■•'  "  Impediti  pedes,  vinctse  manus,  inscripti  vultus ;"  quoted  by 
Champagny,  iv.  2. 
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art  by  which  the  fortune  of  their  lords  might  be 
increased. 

Labour,  therefore,  under  the  three  great  divi- 
sions of  tillage,  domestic  service,  and  artisanship, 
had  been  rendered  ignominious  because  it  was  the 
portion  of  slaves. 

(b)  But,  secondly,  what  was  the  social  and  poli- 
tical temper  which  slavery  generated  around  and 
outside  of  itself?  What  was  the  condition  and  the 
spirit  of  the  free  ?  This  rich  man,  to  whose  ab- 
solute power  the  life,  the  honour,  the  happiness  of 
so  many  slaves  are  committed,  without  a  check 
upon  passion  or  caprice,  what  else  could  he  be  but 
a  tyrant,  regardless  of  human  life  and  suffering  ? 
By  the  original  constitution  of  the  Eoman  family 
he  was  master,  with  power  of  life  and  death,  both 
of  wife  and  children.  But  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  his  household  was  founded  upon  slavery, 
when  from  his  tenderest  youth  he  had  been  re- 
ceived in  the  arms  of  slaves,  heard  their  language, 
-svitnessed  their  habits,  and  beheld  them  not  merely 
sacrificed  to  their  master's  advantage,  but  crouch- 
ing before  his  feet  in  helpless  impotence,  where 
was  he  to  learn  the  spirit  of  a  father  or  of  a  citi- 
zen? And  the  poor  freeman,  supplanted  by  the 
slave  of  the  rich  in  the  great  field  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry, indisposed  moreover  to  work  of  all  kinds, 
as  being  the  portion  of  the  slave,  what  had  he  left 
to  him  but  his  quality  of  a  Eoman,  dej^endence  upon 
the  imperial  largess  of  corn  and  money,  and  ser\ile 
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flattery  of  his  patron  as  client  ?  It  is  the  great 
work  of  the  emperor  to  feed  the  Roman  people. 
It  may  cost  him  his  throne  if  the  fleet  from  Africa 
be  delayed  too  long,  bearing  corn  to  three  hundred 
thousand  idle  and  starving  citizens.  For  here  at 
least  the  master  of  rich  and  poor,  of  slave  and  free- 
man alike,  pays  his  homage  to  the  universal  spirit 
of  servility,  and  lives  in  dread  of  that  people  as  a 
whole,  of  whom  every  single  life  and  fortune  are 
at  his  mercy.  For  the  lord  of  a  thousand  slaves 
returning  some  day  from  his  palace-villa  on  the 
cool  heights  of  Tusculum,  or  the  lovely  shore  of 
Baia?,  may  find  an  order  from  the  emperor  granting 
to  him  the  truly  Coesarean  indulgence  of  choosing 
his  own  mode  of  death.  Then  will  he  collect  a  few 
chosen  friends  for  the  last  social  feast,  discourse  on 
the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and  order 
himself  to  be  placed  in  the  warm  bath,  where  the 
obedient  slave-physician,  ever  at  his  side,  will  skil- 
fully open  his  veins,  so  that  the  stream  of  life  may 
ebb  away  with  the  least  suffering.* 

Thus  slave  and  master,  patron  and  client,  sena- 
tor and  emperor,  form  a  graduated  hierarchy  of 
slavery,  the  social  and  political  spirit  of  which  be- 
comes the  model,  as  well  as  the  basis,  of  society. 

(c)  Yet  all  this  is  as  nothing  to  the  foun- 
tain of  moral  corruption  opened  by  slavery  in 
every  Eoman  household.  It  was  not  merely  that 
the  labour,  the  time,  the  health,  and  strength  of 

*  Vide  the  death  of  Seneca. 
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the  slave  belonged  to  the  master ;  not  merely  that 
he  might  be  poorly  fed,  miserably  lodged,  beaten 
mthout  mercy,  cast  out  in  his  sickness  or  age, 
crucified  in  his  youth  ;  it  was  that  the  common 
nature  of  man  in  him  was  not  recognised ;  that  the 
last  stronghold  in  which  the  moral  being  resides, 
the  stronghold  of  purity,  sanctity,  and  conscience, 
was  recklessly  invaded  and  violated.  There  was, 
be  it  remembered,  according  to  the  Eoman  law, 
and  what  is  more,  according  to  universal  Roman 
custom,  no  such  thing  as  adultery,  no  such  thing 
as  seduction,  no  such  thing  as  outrage  in  the  case 
of  male  as  well  as  female  slaves.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  all  others,  they  were  the  prey  of  the  master. 
The  Roman  house  was  a  fortress,  mthin  which,  as 
concerns  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  the  writ 
of  the  law  did  not  run.  What  passed  Avithin  it  was 
not  merely  unpunished ;  it  could  not  be  known. 
The  law  of  man-property  was  sacrosanct,  and  had 
priority  over  every  thing,  the  law  of  human  nature 
included.  There  is  an  outrage  of  animals  which 
the  English  law  till  lately,  as  the  divine  law  of  old, 
forbade  under  pain  of  death ;  but  that  right  of  out- 
rage itself,  if  we  may  so  violate  all  propriety  of 
language  to  express  the  utter  ^dolation  of  nature, 
that  right  of  outrage  itself  was  sacrosanct  imder 
the  Roman  law. 

It  is  needless,  then,  to  dwell  on  what  was  the 
moral  character  of  the  male  and  female  slave  with- 
in the  precincts  of  a  Roman  palace.     "The  Roman 
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law  by  its  distinction  between  a  novitius  and  a 
veterator  informs  us  of  the  effect  which  servitude 
exercised  on  the  slaves  themselves.  A  slave  who 
had  been  a  year  or  more  in  service  was  a  veterator, 
a  used  man,  and  therefore  of  much  less  value ;  for, 
says  the  law-book,  it  is  but  too  hard  to  improve  a 
used  slave,  and  adapt  him  to  the  service  of  a  new 
master.  The  dealers,  therefore,  often  passed  off  a 
veterator  for  a  novitius.  Thus,  a  year  of  service 
was  sufficient  so  to  spoil  a  man  that  he  sunk  con- 
siderably in  value  like  any  other  worn-out  ware."* 
But  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  world,  and 
thither  from  every  subject  province  streamed  a 
host  of  slaves,  the  most  accomplished  and  refined, 
soon  to  become  the  most  abandoned,  of  both  sexes. 
In  them  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fresh  \dctims 
made  up  for  the  rapid  waste  of  life :  and  a  slave- 
market,  fed  by  a  subject  world,  was  always  at 
the  flood.  But  what  was  the  result  to  the  mas- 
ters? We  find  a  series  of  laws  passed  by  Augustus 
and  the  succeeding  emperors,  to  encourage,  to 
enjoin  marriage,  giving  rewards  and  privileges  to 
those  who  had  families,  fining  and  censuring  ce- 
libacy. But  all  in  vain.  Under  Augustus  the 
number  of  unmarried  citizens  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  married.  Poets,  historians,  philosophers  com- 
plain that  the  Roman  will  not  marry,  that  Roman 
families  decrease  in  number.  But  their  example 
is  more  powerful  than  their  complaint.     Horace 

*  DoUinger,  ^ezU  unclJud.  p.  713. 
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and  Virgil  and  Catullus  and  Tibullus,  and  the 
very  ministers  of  the  monarch  who  enjoins  mar- 
riage, remain  themselves  voluptuous  celibates. 
The  utmost  tenderness  of  the  most  pathetic  and 
inspired  of  Latin  poets  is  spent  on  the  most  pro- 
fligate of  even  Roman  women,  the  wife  of  another, 
until  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  he  is  compelled 
to  denounce  her  unequalled  shame : 

"Lesbia  nostra,  Lesbia  ilia, 
nia  Lesbia,  quam  Catullus  unam 
Plus  quam  se  atque  suos  amavit  omnes." 

But  few  will  marry ;  fewer  still  claim  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  parent  of  three  children :  for  the 
unnameable  advantages  of  the  childless  far  exceed 
any  reward,  immunity,  or  honour  which  imperial 
power  can  devise  for  the  married.  And  if  even 
in  compliance  with  the  imperial  law  they  live  in 
marriage,  yet  their  married  life  is  destitute  of  its 
natural  fruit ;  and  so  Ovid,  Lucan,  Statins,  Silius 
Italicus,  Seneca,  the  two  Plinies,  Suetonius,  and 
Tacitus,  are  married  but  childless.*  By  this,  far 
more  than  by  the  suspicious  cruelty  of  Tiberius, 
or  by  Nero's  thirst  for  blood,  the  Eoman  nobility 
dies  out.  The  old  patrician,  the  newer  noble, 
the  newest  senatorian  famihes  disappear.  In  vain 
are  they  replenished  from  the  class  of  knights  or 
even  freedmen.  The  knights  themselves,  the  rich 
middle  class,  suffer  from  the  same  cause.  They 
are  hardly  kept  up  by  continual  suppletions  from 

*■  Dollinger,  Held,  unci  Jud.  p.  718. 
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below.  And  lastly,  the  very  Roman  plebs  has  long 
ceased  to  be  that  sturdy  race  of  freemen  which 
seceded  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  It  has  been  replen- 
ished again  and  again  out  of  the  surging  tide  of 
slavery.  Already  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Carth- 
age, told  the  populace  to  their  face  that  he  was  not 
to  be  daunted  by  the  murmurs  of  those  whom  he 
himself  had  dragged  in  chains  to  Rome.*  They 
were  no  longer  "  the  dregs  of  Romulus,"  but  the 
dregs  of  all  the  provinces  who  lived  on  the  imperial 
poor-law,  and  swarmed  by  myriads  all  through  the 
summer  day  to  behold  the  encounter  of  gladiators 
and  beasts  in  the  Coliseum,  and  the  race  of  rival 
charioteers  in  the  Circus  Maximus. 

Thus,  while  the  moral  corruption,  engendered 
by  the  sensual  indulgences  which  slavery  threw 
into  the  lap  of  the  Romans,  was  causing  the  race  of 
freemen  in  senate,  knights,  and  people  to  die  out, 
those  classes  themselves  were  continually  replen- 
ished with  slave-blood.  For  instance,  the  freedmen 
of  the  emperors  acquired  immense  fortunes  and 
armies  of  slaves ;  and  one  of  them,  Pallas,  will  have 
a  brother,  Antonius  Felix,  marked  by  one  historian 
as  the  husband  of  three  queens,  and  by  another  as 
"  a  monster  of  blood  and  lust,  who  wielded,"  in 
Judea,  ''  the  power  of  a  king  mth  the  mind  of 
a  slave."!  In  a  short  time  this  slave-blood  ran 
through  every  vein  of  Roman  society.     And  thus 

*  Valerius  Maximus,  vi.  11  ;  quoted  by  Bollinger,  p.  715. 
f  Tacitus,  Hist,  v.  9. 
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in  the  very  city  of  those  to  whose  ears  for  five 
centuries  the  very  name  of  king  had  been  abomi- 
nable, it  was  necessary  that  one  man  should  rule 
whose  word  should  be  law,  according  to  the  maxim, 
"Quod  principi  placuit,  legis  habet  vigorem;" 
though,  like  Caligula,  he  might  sum  up  his  power 
as  being  "the  right  of  all  things  over  all  men," 
or  like  Nero,  when  seeking  poison  to  destroy  his 
brother  Britannicus,  he  might  ask  of  the  poison- 
vender,  "  Have  I  to  fear  the  Juhan  law?"* 

But  even  this  was  not  the  worst.  There  was 
a  portion  of  the  wealthy  Roman's  house  called  the 
Pagdagogium,  that  in  which  the  young  male  slaves 
were  brought  up,  with  a  certain  varnish  of  edu- 
cation and  accomplishments.  Seneca  gives  the 
portrait  of  one.  "  Dressed  out  like  a  woman,  he 
struggles  with  his  years :  he  must  not  go  beyond 
the  age  of  youth ;  he  is  kept  back ;  and  though  his 
figure  be  massive  like  that  of  a  fighter,  he  has  a 
smooth  chin  where  the  hair  is  rubbed  away,  or 
plucked  out  by  the  root."f  I  forbear  to  quote 
what  follows.  In  a  word,  as  Nero  must  surpass  all 
other  men,  while  every  wealthy  Roman  may  possess 
his  harem  of  male  slaves,  the  emperor  has  a  harem 
of  freemen.  J 

Thus  slavery,  after  stampmg  all  honest  labour 

'■  "  Monenti  Antonise  avise,  tanquam  parum  esset  non  obedire, 
Memento,  ait,  omnia  mihi  et  in  omnes  licere."  Suet.  Cal.  29.  ''  Sane 
legem  Juliam  timeo."  Suet.  Ner.  33. 

t   Seneca,  £^j.  47  ;  quoted  by  Dollinger,  p.  719. 

X  "  Ingenuorum."   Suet. 
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with  ignominy,  and  vitiating  in  its  source  the  social 
and  political  spirit  of  the  free,  had  this  further  re- 
sult, that  it  destroyed  the  general  morality,  and  in 
doing  so  caused  the  population  to  decay  with  a 
force  which  no  remedial  laws  could  prevent ;  no 
fillmg  up  from  its  own  ranks  counterbalance. 

And  through  every  part  of  the  slave-law  runs 
an  utter  disregard  of  human  life.  Man  as  man 
has  lost  his  value.  He  is  become  the  cheapest  of 
all  things.  In  the  amphitheatres  lives  are  mown 
down  by  thousands  yearly,  and  all  Kome  gloats 
over  the  spectacle  of  blood.  Within  the  prison- 
house,  which  slavery  has  made  of  each  private 
family,  the  vices,  luxury,  and  caprice  of  masters 
waste  away  generation  after  generation  iii  their 
first  bloom  and  vigour. 

Here,  then,  in  the  midst  of  this  Roman  empire, 
so  grand  in  its  outward  tranquillity,  under  whose 
guardianship  the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth 
aspire  not  in  vain  after  the  blessings  of  universal 
peace,  we  find  a  despotism  without  limit  in  the 
internal  relations  of  society,  in  the  master  over  the 
slave,  in  the  father  over  the  wife  and  children,  in 
the  patron  over  the  client,  that  is,  the  rich  over  the 
poor,  and  in  the  prince  over  the  subject;  and  with 
the  despotism  a  moral  corruption  and  a  disregard 
of  human  life,  which  are  eating  away  the  population, 
and  midermining  the  foundations  of  the  state. 

It  was  the  world  of  Nero  prolonged  in  the 
minds   of  those   outside   the  Chmxh   to  his  O'wn 
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time  which  St.  Augustine  saw  and  described  to 
the  life,  when  a  chorus  of  voices  arose  from  the 
worshippers  of  the  old  gods  in  favour  of  a  state 
which  gave  them  an  abundance  of  material  goods. 
What  Avonder  that  they,  to  whom  Jupiter  with  his 
cupbearer  Ganymede  was  the  model  of  one  sex, 
and  Venus  with  her  lover  Mars  of  the  other, 
should  be  touched  by  no  moral  turpitude  in  such 
a  government?  "Only  let  it  remain,"  they  said, 
"  only  let  it  be  still  abundant  in  wealth,  and  glori- 
ous with  victories,  or  better  still,  secure  in  peace. 
^  Why  obtrude  upon  us  this  notion  of  sin  ?  What 
we  care  about  is  that  wealth  should  increase,  to 
provide  these  daily  supplies.  Poverty  is  weak,  and 
wealth  is  strong,  and  it  is  natural  that  strength 
should  command  weakness.  The  poor  may  well 
obey  the  rich,  if  they  be  fed  by  them,  and  enjoy  a 
quiet  idleness  under  their  patronage.  Let  a  uni- 
versal suffrage  approve  not  those  who  provide  for 
its  good,  but  who  supply  its  pleasures.  Impose 
no  hard  command,  but  do  not  prohibit  enjoy- 
ment. Kings  should  regard  not  their  subjects'  mo- 
rality, but  their  obedience ;  and  provinces  obey  their 
rulers  not  as  models  of  virtue,  but  as  yielding 
material  sway,  and  providing  for  material  needs. 
Their  tribute  should  be  not  sincere  doyalty,  but 
servile  fear.  The  province  of  the  law  is  to  protect 
property,  not  to  interfere  with  private  vice.  Bring 
to  trial  whoever  has  injured  the  estate,  or  house, 
or  life  of  another,  or  been   troublesome  to  him; 
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but  may  he  not  do  what  he  likes  mth  his  o^vii  ?  or 
with  those  who  join  him  voluntarily?  Give  us  in 
abundance  the  instruments  of  public  licentiousness 
for  all  who  choose  to  enjoy  them,  or  for  those 
specially  who  cannot  have  them  to  themselves. 
There  cannot  be  too  much  of  large  houses,  rich 
feasts,  and  revelry  by  day  and  night.  We  will 
have  no  restrictions  on  our  theatres,  no  squeamish- 
ness  as  to  the  pleasures  which  they  offer.  Count 
that  man  a  public  enemy  who  likes  not  such  pro- 
sperity. But  should  he  attempt  to  meddle  with  it, 
let  a  free  people  close  their  ears  to  him,  pluck  him 
from  his  place,  and  sweep  him  from  the  earth. 
Count  those  for  true  gods  who  have  provided  and 
preserved  such  gifts  for  the  people.  Let  them 
have  what  worship  they  desire,  ask  for  such  games 
as  they  like,  wherein  their  worshippers  shall  be 
companions  or  instruments.  All  we  ask  of  them 
is  to  suifer  no  enemy,  no  plague,  no  calamity  to 
interfere  with  such  prosperity."* 

But  what  is  the  mental  condition  of  which 
these  things  are  the  token  ?  On  what  root  do 
they  grow?  The  actions  of  men  are  the  results 
of  what  they  believe,  hope,  fear,  and  desire.  We 
have  seen  how  Roman  heathenism  was  actinsf. 
What  then  was  its  belief? 

First  of  all,  the  whole  of  this  heathenismf 
which  Rome  inherited,  represented,  and  sustained, 

*  S.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  ii.  20. 

f  Dollinger,  Held,  unci  Jucl.  p.  G52. 
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was  destitute  of  what  we  mean  by  religious  doc- 
trine, and  of  teachers  whose  office  it  was  to  pro- 
mulgate and  propagate  such  doctrine.  It  had  no- 
where a  moral  authority:  what  it  possessed  was 
only  transmitted  ceremonies  and  fables.  To  take, 
for  instance,  the  most  universal  of  religious  rites, 
the  rite  of  sacrifice.  The  reason  and  meaning  of 
the  institution  were  every  where  lost.  So  priests 
and  priesthoods  existed  every  where,  mterwoven 
with  the  civil  government,  as  in  all  the  Hellenic 
cities,  and  in  Rome  herself  especially ;  but  no- 
where was  it  imagined  that  "  the  priest's  lips 
should  guard  knowledge,  and  that  they  should 
seek  the  law  from  his  mouth,  because  he  is  the 
messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts."*  Relifrious 
rites  were  separated  from  what  we  understand  by 
religion,  that  is,  the  obedience  and.  homage  of 
heart  and  will  to  God,  and  from  morality,  not  to 
say  that  they  were  too  often  connected  mth  the 
most  flagrant  breach  of  moral  purity.  Nowhere 
accordingly  were  the  priests  moral  or  religious 
teachers ;  and  what  the  priests  were  not,  the  philo- 
sophers sought  to  be.  And  as  this  great  gap  in 
the  moral  life  of  a  people  ya^vvned  every  where 
frightfully  open  and  void,  the  few  in  every  age 
who  thought  for  themselves  and  busied  them- 
selves mth  the  problem  of  human  life,  sought  to 
fill  it  up.  "  They  who  seek  wisdom,"  says  Cicero,f 
"are  called   philosophers;  nor  is  philosophy  any 

*  Malachi,  ii.  11.  f  De  Officiis,  ii.  2. 
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thing  else,  if  you  take  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
than  the  study  of  wisdom.  Now  wisdom,  as  de- 
fined by  the  ancient  philosophers,  is  the  knowledge 
of  divine  and  human  things,  and  of  the  causes 
which  contain  these  things;  nor  do  I  understand 
what  he  who  censures  this  study  would  praise. 
For  whether  you  seek  the  mind's  entertainment, 
and  its  relief  from  anxieties,  where  is  there  any  to 
be  compared  with  that  derived  from  studies  which 
embrace  the  whole  field  of  a  virtuous  and  happy 
life?  or  whether  you  seek  the  grounds  on  which 
constancy  and  virtue  rest,  either  this  is  the  art 
whereby  to  obtain  them,  or  there  is  none  at  all." 
Philosophers,  then,  aspired  to  be  theologians  and 
moralists  of  nations,  whose  priests  performed,  in- 
deed, what  should  have  been  religious  rites,  but 
had  ceased  to  teach  the  doctrine  which  gave  mean- 
ing to  those  rites.  But  as  these  philosophers  re- 
cognised no  standard,  no  common  authority,  each, 
according  to  the  variety  of  human  thought,  pur- 
sued his  o"wn  theories,  selecting  from  his  predeces- 
sors^ opinions,  changing  or  reversing  them  at  his 
pleasure.  Thus  if  we  take  only  the  three  prevailing 
philosophic  systems  at  Rome  in  Cicero's  time,  the 
Stoic,  the  Ej^icurean,  and  the  Academic,  the  whole 
field  of  morality,  in  the  words  of  Horace,  "  Quid 
pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non,"  was 
completely  broken  up.  It  was  a  mass  of  endless 
variety  and  contradictions :  so  that  as  to  the  cardi- 
nal point  of  the  end  for  which  all  other  things  are 
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to  be  sought,  St.  Augustine  remarks*  that  Yarro 
could  pomt  out  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  different  opinions  into  which  the  three 
classes  ramified,  who  placed  this  end  in  the  mind, 
or  in  the  body,  or  in  both.  As  there  was  scarcely 
any  opinion  which  could  not  claim  some  man  of 
ability,  not  without  a  certain  following,  for  its 
author,  and  as  all  opinions  stood  on  the  same 
foundation  of  mere  reasoning  from  that  common 
human  nature  Avhich  each  interpreted  differently, 
the  result  could  only  be,  as  it  was,  the  destruction 
of  all  moral  certainty  in  thinking  minds,  and  the 
acquiescence  of  the  vulgar  in  a  practical  system  of 
relifrious  rites,  which  carried  with  them  no  moral 
force  or  value,  and  in  which  man  had  no  intelli- 
gent belief. 

But,  secondly,  the  study  of  rehgion  and  mor- 
ality being  the  proper  study  of  philosophers,  they 
had  one  and  all  lost  that  notion  Avhicli  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  that  supports  both  religion  and 
morality,  the  notion  of  an  immaterial  and  personal 
God.  If,  amid  perpetual  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions, some  at  some  time  appear  to  set  forth 
their  belief  in  one  God,  the  orderer  and  ruler  of 
all  things,  yet  their  conception  of  such  God  would 
seem  to  be  material  or  at  least  j)antheistic.  Thus 
Cicero  makes  Yelleius,  in  the  person  of  an  Epicu- 
rean, expose,  not  without  reason,  the  conflictmg 
theories  of  no  less  than  twenty-seven  of  the  most 

*  Dc  Civitate  Dei,  xix.  1. 
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famous  philosoj)hers,  comprising,  in  fact,  every 
name  of  note  from  Thales  to  liis  own  time,  which 
he  entitles  not  so  much  sober  judgments  as  deli- 
rious dreams  ;  which,  however,  seem  all  to  agree 
in  this,  that  they  do  not  recognise  a  God  at  once 
immaterial  and  personal.*  And  being  without 
the  notion  of  a  personal  immaterial  God,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  likewise  have  no  grasp 
of  the  soul's  enduring  personality.  The  greater 
part  believed  it  to  perish  at  death  ;  but  those 
who  deemed  of  it  most  highly,  deemed  it  some- 
thing of  fiery,  aerial,  or  etherial  nature;  or  like 
the  harmony  of  a  musical  instrument,  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  universal  world-soul,  which  after  death 
was  dissolved  again  into  that  from  which  it  had 
sprung,  as  a  flask  filled  with  water  in  the  sea  when 
broken  returns  the  severed  portion  to  the  sur- 
rounding element. f  The  notion  of  immateriality, 
of  spirit,  was  one  which  they  did  not  conceive, 
either  as  concerns  God  or  the  human  soul.  J  But 
from  this  it  followed  likewise  that  they  had  lost 
the  notion  of  sin,  which  is  ''any  thing  done,  or  said, 
or  desired  against  the  eternal  law."§     This  eternal 

*  De  Natura  Deonim,  i,  11-15.  The  philosophers  whose  deliri- 
ous dreams  on  the  subject  of  the  Godhead  are  so  noted  are,  Thales, 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Alcmeeo,  Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  Empedocles,  Protagoras,  Democritus, 
Diogenes  Apolloniates,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Antisthenes,  Speusippus, 
Aristoteles,  Xenocrates,  Heracleitus,  Theophrastus,  Strato,  Zeno, 
Aristo,  Cleanthes,  PersjEus,  Chrysippus,  Diogenes  Babylonius. 

f  DoUinger,  ut  sup.  p.  593. 

t  Champagny,  iii.  335  ;  DoUinger,  p.  340. 

§  S.  Augustine,  torn.  viii.  378. 

G 
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law  is  the  divine  reason.  The  goodness  of  the 
human  act  depends  principally  on  its  conformity 
to  the  eternal  law,  and  by  consequence  its  malice 
consists  in  being  discordant  from  that  law,  that  is, 
from  the  divine  reason  or  will,  which  alone  is  the 
rule  of  its  own  act,  as  not  being  directed  to  any 
superior  end.*  But  since  in  this  great  sea  of 
ignorance  the  notion  of  a  personal  God  had  been 
lost,  the  notion  of  His  reason  or  will,  as  the  rule 
of  government  in  the  whole  universe,  which  He 
had  created,  was  gone  with  it.f 

Again ;  as  to  the  nature  of  good  and  evil  there 
prevailed  the  utmost  uncertainty  and  contradic- 
tion. For  the  supreme  good  had  become  unknown 
to  them;  their  horizon  was  limited  to  the  visible 
world,  and  in  the  visible  world  evil  was  so  mixed  up 
with  good,  and  to  the  mass  of  men  indeed  appeared 
to  exercise  so  equal  a  contest  with  it,  even  if  it  did 
not  gain  the  mastery,  that  they  were  inclined  to 
attribute  to  it  a  coeternity  with  good,  and  to  con- 
nect its  origin  with  matter,  not  with  a  fault  of  the 
will.  This  error,  which  prevailed  almost  univer- 
sally, indicated  a  confusion  between  the  notion  of 
moral  and  of  physical  evil.  Or  again,  they  identi- 
fied evil  with  the  imperfection  or  weakness  of  the 
faculty  of  knowledge,  as  Socrates  maintained  that 
all  sin  was  ignorance.  Of  the  will's  freedom,  or  of 
its  perversion,  they  had  no  clear  view;  none  there- 

o  S.  Thomas,  Sum.  1,  2, 19,  4,  and  21,  1,  and  1,  63,  1. 
t  Id.  1,2,  91,1. 
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fore  of  the  doctrine  of  human  merit  or  demerit, 
as  proceeding  from  the  right  or  wrong  use  of 
the  will.  The  perception  of  the  divine  personality- 
being  lost,  the  perception  of  the  human  personality 
was  greatly  weakened,  and  no  philosopher  could 
detach  himself  from  a  certain  pantheistic  leaning. 
In  this  state  of  things  the  notion  of  morality,  of 
duty,  which  still  remained,  confused  and  as  it 
were  without  an  object,  was  but  the  stamp  of  the 
divine  reason  ineffaceably  impressed  on  the  human 
reason,  the  work  of  His  hands.  Thus  the  names 
of  virtue  and  vice,  of  good  and  evil,  still  remained, 
while  the  existence  of  that  Being  to  whom  alone 
they  had  reference,  had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of 
faith. 

Cicero,  with  all  the  books  of  Grecian  msdom  be- 
fore him,  constructs  an  ethical  system  in  which  he 
makes  as  good  as  no  use  of  his  knowledge  of  the  God- 
head. Xow  Cicero,  without  being  himself  a  philoso- 
pher, was  yet  perhaps  '^Rome's  least  mortal  mind," 
and  it  was  his  purpose,  after  studying  the  whole 
field  of  Grecian  thought,  to  present  to  his  country- 
men what  he  found  most  worthy  of  value.  He  was 
an  eclectic,  who,  with  a  vast  treasure-house  at  com- 
mand, selects  a  picture  here,  a  statue  there,  a  rich 
mosaic,  a  costly  table,  an  inlaid  couch,  the  work  of 
men  long  past  away,  for  his  own  intellectual  mu- 
seum ;  and  as  he  died  in  the  last  half  century  before 
the  Christian  period,  his  writings  serve  to  show 
us  what  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity  was  as  to 
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morals  and  religion.  "  In  his  work  upon  duties,* 
he  passes  with  short  mention  over  the  duties  of 
man  towards  the  Godhead,  though  he  does  indeed 
assiofn  them  the  first  rank  before  all  others:  in 
what  they  consist  we  do  not  learn.  Nowhere  is 
theology  brought  into  an  inward  connection  with 
morality,  nor  are  moral  commands  and  duties 
rested  on  the  authority,  the  will,  the  model  of  the 
Godhead.  His  motives  are  always  drawn  merely 
from  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  honestum^ 
from  the  evil  and  shamefulness  of  crime. f  If, 
when  a  witness  is  to  give  testimony  on  oath,  he 
reminds  him  to  reflect  that  the  presence  of  God 
has  been  invoked,  this  god  changes  at  once  into 
his  OAvn  soul,  as  the  most  godlike  thing  which  the 
Godhead  has  given  to  man.  The  idea  of  a  retri- 
bution after  death  was  not  merely  strange  to  him 
as  to  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  but  he  openly 
declared  it  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  be  an  absurd 
fable,  which  every  man,  as  he  adds,  takes  it  for.  J 
'  Dost  thou  hold  me  for  so  crazed  as  to  believe  such 
things  ?'  he  makes  a  listener  exclaim,  at  the  mention 
of  judgment  under  the  earth  after  death:  and  as 
to  the  condition  after  death,  Cicero  knows  but  one 
alternative,  either  cessation  of  existence,  or  a  state 
of  happiness.  In  taking  an  oath,  it  should  not  be 
the  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods  which  keeps  back 

■--  Dollinger,  Heid.  uiul  Jud.  p.  571. 
f  De  OJiciis,  iii.  10. 
X  Pro  Cluentio,  c.  61. 
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from  perjury,  but  only  respect  to  .justice  and  good 
faith." 

Thus  nowhere  is  heard  the  voice  of  nature 
caUing  upon  Him  who  created  nature ;  nowhere  the 
child  in  sorrow,  disappointment,  or  bereavement 
yearning  after  the  Parent,  and  pleading  with  Him, 
"We  are  Thy  creatures  and  the  work  of  Thy  hands. 
Thou  hast  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves."  If  any 
one  rose  above  the  multitude  of  gods  to  the  notion 
of  One,  it  was  of  a  material  pantheistic  God,  beside 
whom,  equal  in  eternity,  there  loomed  in  the  half- 
visible  obscurity  the  world-soul,  and  the  primal 
matter  which  it  was  the  highest  function  of  this 
god,  itself  a  fine  etherial  fluid,  to  combine,  arrange, 
transfuse  into  numberless  outward  forms  for  ever 
passing  into  a  cycle  of  generation,  death,  and  re- 
production. That  God  created  the  visible  world 
and  the  souls  of  men  out  of  nothing,  was  an  idea 
never  reached  by  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  or  any  Greek  or  Koman  mmd 
before  Christ.  Yirgil  has  arrayed  in  the  most 
gorgeous  poetry  the  exact  Pythagorean  and  Pla- 
tonic theory  as  to  the  origin  of  souls  and  their 
relation  to  the  Godhead. 


"  Principio  coelum  ac  terras  camposque  liquentes 
Lucentemque  globum  Lunge  Titaniaque  astra 
Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet. 
Inde  hominum  pecudumqne  genus,  viteeque  Yolantum, 
Et  quae  marmoreo  fert  monstra  sub  aequore  pontus. 
Igneus  est  ollis  vigor,  et  coelestis  origo 
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Seminibus,  quantum  non  noxia  corpora  tardant, 
Terrenique  hebetant  artus  moribundaque  membra.'"-' 

And  again,  no  less  clearly; 

"  His  quidam  signis,  atque  hsec  exempla  secuti, 
Esse  apibus  partem  divinae  mentis  et  haustus 
JEtherios  dixere  ;  deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 
Terrasque  tractusque  maris  coelumque  profundum  ; 
Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  f  erarum, 
Quemque  sibi  tenues  nascentem  arcessere  vitas  ; 
Scilicet  hue  reddi  deinde,  ac  resoluta  referri 
Omnia  ;  nee  morti  esse  locum,  sed  viva  volare 
Sideris  in  numerum,  atque  alto  succedere  coelo."f 

There  is  no  distinction  here  between  the  souls  of 
birds,  beasts,  fishes,  insects,  and  men ;  none  in 
their  origin;  none  in  their  destination;  each  at  its 
birth  catches  for  itself  a  tiny  spark  of  the  world- 
soul,  passes  through  its  little  life,  and  is  resolved 
into  the  great  world-soul  again.  Possessed  with 
this  idea  the  ancient  authors  of  the  Gentile  world, 
when  they  seem  to  say  the  noblest  things  are  really 
depriving  man  of  his  sole  value,  his  personality. 
Thus  Cicero  in  the  beautiful  dream  of  Scipio 
makes  Africanus  say  to  his  great  descendant: 
"  Be  assured  that  it  is  not  you,  but  this  outward 
body  which  is  mortal ;  for  that  outward  shape  does 
not  exhibit  your  real  being  ;  but  the  mind  is  the 
man,  not  that  figure  which  the  finger  can  point 
out.  Know  therefore  that  you  are  god,  if  indeed 
he  is  god  who  has  vigour,  sense,  memory,  provi- 
dence, who  as  much  rules,  directs,  and  moves  that 

*=  ^En.  vi.  724.  f  Gcor.  iv.  219. 
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body  over  which  he  is  set,  as  the  supreme  God 
this  universe :  and  as  God,  himself  eternal,  moves 
a  partially  mortal  universe,  so  the  everlasting  mind 
moves  a  frail  body."  And  a  Httle  further  on: 
"  Since  then  what  is  moved  by  itself  is  clearly  eter- 
nal, who  can  deny  that  such  a  nature  has  been 
given  to  souls  ?  For  every  thing  is  soul-less  which 
is  moved  by  external  impulse ;  but  that  which  has 
soul  is  moved  by  internal  motion,  its  own  motion, 
for  this  is  the  proper  nature  and  force  of  souL 
And  if  soul  be  the  one  only  thing  which  moves 
itself,  then  was  it  never  born  and  is  eternal."* 

And  so  the  ignorance  which  divested  God  of 
His  creative  power,  by  the  same  stroke  divested 
man  of  his  personality.  In  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophy  man  had  not  only  ceased  to  be  a  crea- 
ture, bemg  conceived  either  as  an  emanation  of 
the  world-soul  eternally  transfused  through  mate- 
rial forms  from  generation  to  generation,  or  as  a 
product  of  the  earth's  slime  warmed  into  life  by 
the  sun's  heat ;  but  likemse,  emanation  or  pro- 
duction as  he  was  accounted,  like  all  other  living 
things,  he  could  hardly  in  his  short  transit  through 
the  world  be  held  to  have  a  personal  subsistence : 
or  if  this  be  allowed  him,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
all  other  living  things,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
deprived  of  all  moral  value,  being  utterly  extin- 
guished at  death  by  resumption  into  the  world- 
soul. 

*  Somn.  Scip.  8,  9. 
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It  is  but  a  part  of  the  same  error  as  to  the  di- 
vine nature,  that  the  notion  of  a  divine  providence 
observing  and  directing  the  course  of  the  world, 
rewarding  or  j^unishing  the  actions  of  men,  had 
likemse  been  lost.  The  wisest  and  the  best  of 
the  heathen  used  with  regard  to  such  a  pro\ddence 
the  language  of  doubt.  Perplexed  mth  the  fre- 
quent triumph  of  the  evil,  and  suffering  of  the 
good,  and  Avithout  faith  in  a  future  state  of  retri- 
bution, doubt  on  this  point  was  their  best,  and  de- 
spair their  ordinary  state  of  mind.  Thus  Tacitus, 
describing  the  persecution  and  death  of  the  \dr- 
tuous  Soranus,  contrasts  the  conduct  of  a  friend 
and  client,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  at  Rome,  who  was 
bribed  to  betray  his  patron,  and  amply  rewarded 
for  his  hypocrisy  and  treachery,  mth  that  of  a 
friend  in  the  provinces,  who  remained  faithful  to 
him,  and  defended  him,  and  for  this  was  stripped 
of  all  his  goods  and  banished ;  and  he  ends  mth 
the  bitter  sarcasm,  "  Such  is  the  equity  of  the 
gods  towards  good  and  evil  actions."*  And  what 
Tacitus  here  says,  the  historians  and  philosophers 
of  Greece  and  Rome  all  thought. 

It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  any  certain  hope  of  im- 
mortal life  beyond  the  grave  in  Greek  or  Roman 
literature.  Cicero,  pleading,  mocks  such  a  behef 
as  absurd  ;  but  the  23leader  addresses  himself  to 
the  general  standard  of  human  feeling  and  opinion. 
Cicero    philosophising,    wherein    he   addresses   an 

<'  Tacitus,  Annal.  xvi.  33. 
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eclectic  audience  of  higher  minds,  would  fain  be- 
lieve it,  but  dies  at  sixty-three  before  he  has  made 
up  his  mind.  Virgil,  as  a  poet,  sets  forth  the  old 
tradition,  in  which  a  certain  sort  of  future  life  with 
an  accompanying  retribution  appears;  but  he  sig- 
nificantly dismisses  his  guests  through  that  ivory 
gate  which  he  says  transmits  falsehood.  And  in- 
deed in  what  was  such  a  life  to  consist?  "Was 
Achilles  for  ever  to  drive  his  chariot,  and  Homer 
to  recite  his  verses,  in  the  pale  moonlight  beneath 
the  earth?  What  object  in  the  future  world  did 
polytheism  offer  to  satisfy  the  aspiring  soul  of 
man?  Its  gods  were  deified  men,  who  carried  out 
the  enjoyment  of  every  human  lust  with  super- 
human power.  Could  the  human  heart  love  and 
adore  that  Jupiter  whose  private  life  was  the  con- 
secration of  all  wickedness  ?  whose  government  did 
not  distinguish  between  good  and  evil  ?  Eather 
Nero  as  emperor  was  a  fitting  representative  of 
Jupiter  as  god.  And  as  to  the  material  deity  of 
the  philosophic  mind — that  is,  under  the  name  of 
spirit,  a  fluid  finer  than  ether,  and  devoid  of  mil — 
was  it  more  possible  for  Plato  or  Cicero  to  love 
and  adore  such  a  god  than  for  men  now  to  love 
and  adore  the  law  of  gravitation  ? 

In  fact,  despair  and  depression  had  seized  on 
the  higher  class  of  minds,  while  the  lower  wal- 
lowed in  gross  sensuality.  And  the  whole  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word,  ""  there  was  wanting  the 
consciousness  of  sanctity  in  God,  and  the  need  of 
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sanctification  in  man."*  In  other  words,  their 
state  was  the  contradiction  of  the  precept,  "Be 
ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy." 

Man,  then,  had  lost  his  Maker,  and  in  losing 
his  Maker  had  lost  himself.  In  proportion  as  the 
knowledge  of  God  had  been  darkened  to  him,  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  soul  had  been  darkened  also. 
If  he  admitted  that  he  had  a  soul,  it  was  such  a 
soul  as  he  gave  likemse  to  the  animals:  a  soul 
whose  union  with  the  body  was  broken  at  death, 
never  to  be  restored ;  a  soul  which,  if  it  survived 
that  shock,  survived  not  with  a  separate  conscious 
existence,  capable  of  its  o^vn  joy  or  sorrow,  reward 
or  punishment,  but  as  reunited  to  that  world- 
soul,  of  which  it  had  been  a  portion  temporarily 
detached  and  enclosed  in  a  fleshly  prison.  This 
was  the  root  of  that  profound  contempt  for  human 
life  which  ruled  the  heathen  society.  Hence  the 
slave  perished  undeplored,  unvalued,  on  the  rack, 
in  the  underground  workhouse,  of  disease,  of  over- 
labour, the  sport  of  his  master's  or  his  mistress's 
passion  or  caprice.  Hence  the  rich  man,  after  in- 
dulging every  fancy,  and  revelling  to  satiety  in 
every  pleasure,  would  ''die  of  weariness."!  Hence 
suicide  was  deliberately  proposed  by  the  most 
moral  of  heathen  philosophic  systems  as  an  escape 
from  pain,  disease,  bereavement,  or  disappoint- 
ment.     Hence  the  noblest,  bravest,  and  wisest  of 

^  Heidenthiim  unci  Judenthum,  p.  633. 
t  "  Fastidiose  mori." 
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the  Eomans  surrendered  first  the  political  liberties 
of  their  country  under  Julius  and  Augustus,  and 
then  every  security  of  individual  life  under  Tibe- 
rius, Caius,  Claudius,  and  Nero.  And  thus  man, 
"  noble  in  reason,  infinite  in  faculties,  in  form  and 
moving  express  and  admirable,  in  action  like  an 
angel,  in  apprehension  like  a  god,  the  beauty  of 
the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals,"  was  become  in 
his  own  eyes  without  value :  his  labour,  the  profit 
of  a  master  ;  his  death-agony,  the  pastime  of  a 
mob ;  all  his  destiny  on  earth,  the  sport  of  chance, 
the  victim  of  despotism,  the  instrument  of  blind 
fatality ;  and  at  last  his  body  the  prey  of  destruc- 
tion, his  soul  absorbed  as  a  drop  lost  in  the  ocean 
of  being. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  hitherto  to  set  before 
you  two  pictures  of  the  Roman  empire ;  one  of  its 
greatness,  the  other  of  its  littleness;  one  of  its 
material  unity,  extent,  and  magnificence ;  the  other 
of  its  moral  poverty  and  desolation ;  both  touched 
in  as  few  strokes  as  possible  from  the  writings 
of  its  o^vn  historians,  poets,  moralists,  and  philo- 
sophers. But  there  exist  two  descriptions  of  the 
same  great  power,  drawn  by  two  contemporaries 
who  were  eye-witnesses  of  what  they  described, 
yet  at  the  same  time  outside  of  it,  antagonists  not 
portions  of  its  society.  And  it  is  further  remark- 
able, that  their  descriptions,  though  both  taken 
from  the  moral  point  of  view,  dwell  the  one  spe- 
cially on   the   exhibition   of  material   power,  the 
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other  specially  on  the  exhibition  of  moral  disso- 
lution. Nor  will  the  intrinsic  force  of  these  de- 
scriptions be  lessened  to  any  thinking  mind  by  the 
fact  they  express  not  merely  the  opinions  of  eye- 
witnesses, but  the  judgment  of  inspired  writers. 
One  of  these  witnesses,  summoned  to  Rome  on  a 
capital  charge  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  thus  after- 
wards described  what  he  had  seen:  "The  waters 
which  thou  sawest,  where  the  harlot  sits,  are  peoples, 
and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues ; — and  the 
woman  which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  city  which 
holds  dominion  over  the  kings  of  the  earth : — 
Babylon  the  great, — who  says  in  her  heart,  I  sit 
a  queen,  and  am  no  widow,  and  may  not  see  grief; 
— for  her  merchants  were  the  princes  of  the  earth, 
for  by  her  sorceries  all  the  nations  have  been  led 
astray; — and  the  kings  of  the  earth,  who  committed 
fornication  and  wantoned  with  her,  shall  weep  for 
her  and  mourn  over  her, — saying,  Alas,  alas,  Ba- 
bylon, that  great  city,  that  strong  city;— and  the 
merchants  of  the  earth  weep  and  mourn  over  her, 
because  no  one  any  longer  buys  their  freight ; 
freight  of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stone,  and 
pearl,  and  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  silk,  and 
scarlet,  and  all  sweet  wood,  and  every  ivory  ves- 
sel, and  vessel  of  most  precious  wood,  brass,  iron, 
and  marble,  and  cinnamon,  and  odours,  and  oint- 
ment, and  frankincense,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and 
fine  flour,  and  wheat,  and  cattle,  and  sheep,  and 
horses,    and    chariots,    and    slaves,    and    souls    of 
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men."*  Do  we  not  see  here  the  long  line  of  a 
triumph  defile  before  us,  and  Caractacus  walking 
in  chains,  and  the  forum  full  of  the  slaves  of  all 
nations,  and  the  world's  shipping  which  crowds 
the  Tiber  from  Ostia  to  Mount  Aventine,  and 
Nero's  golden  house,  and  his  banquets  in  the 
gardens  of  Agrippa,  and  countless  thousands  call- 
ing for  their  human  prey  from  the  piled-up  seats 
of  the  Coliseum  ? 

The  other  descri|)tion  was  addressed  to  the 
Christians  at  Rome  by  one  who  afterwards  lived 
two  years  at  least  there,  and  having  been  acquitted 
once  by  the  Emperor  Nero  returned  thither  to  suf- 
fer a  glorious  martyrdom.  ''  The  wrath  of  God 
is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  impiety  and 
injustice  of  men,  who  keep  down  the  truth  con- 
cerning God  by  their  injustice.  Because  what 
is  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them  ;  for  God 
has  manifested  it  to  them.  For  the  invisible 
thino^s  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
understood  by  what  He  has  made  are  plainly 
seen,  likemse  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead;  so 
that  they  are  mthout  excuse.  Because  when  they 
knew  God,  they  did  not  glorify  Him  as  God,  nor 
give  thanks,  but  grew  vain  in  their  thoughts,  and 
their  foolish  heart  was  darkened :  for,  calling  them- 
selves wise,  they  became  fools  ;  and  they  changed 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  the  like- 
ness of  the  image  of  corruptible  man,  and  of  birds 

*  Apocalypse,  xvii.  15,  18  ;  xviii.  2,  7, 23,  9-13. 
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and  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles.  For  this  cause  God 
delivered  them  over  to  the  desires  of  their  heart, 
to  uncleanness,  so  that  they  dishonoured  their 
own  bodies  in  themselves  :  who  changed  God's 
truth  into  falsehood,  and  worshipped  and  served 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed 
for  ever  ;  Amen.  Wherefore  God  delivered  them 
over  to  ignominious  passions  :  for  their  women 
chano^ed  the  natural  use  to  that  which  is  aci^ainst 
nature :  and  likewise  their  males,  leaving  the  na- 
tural use  of  the  female,  burnt  in  their  desires 
towards  each  other,  men  with  men  working  out 
that  which  is  unseemly,  and  receiving  in  them- 
selves the  fitting  recompense  of  their  error.  And 
as  they  thought  not  good  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  God  delivered  them  up  to  a  repro- 
bate mind,  to  do  what  was  not  fitting :  full  of  all 
injustice,  malice,  fornication,  avarice,  mckedness, 
full  of  envy,  murder,  strife,  deceit,  malignity, 
whisperers,  backbiters,  hated  of  God,  insolent, 
proud,  pufi'ed  up,  inventors  of  evil  things,  dis- 
obedient to  parents,  umvise,  covenant-breakers, 
without  natural  affection,  implacable,  unmerciful, 
who  knowing  the  justice  of  God,  understood  not 
that  they  who  do  such  things  are  worthy  of  death, 
and  not  only  they  who  do  them,  but  they  who 
consent  with  those  who  do  them."* 

What  makes  especially  for  our  purpose  here  is 
that  the  apostle  has  grouped  into  one  mass   the 

'^  Romans,  i.  18-32. 
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whole  heathen  world,  which  he  tacitly  signifies  to 
be  under  the  headship  of  Eome,  to  be  represented 
and  summed  up  in  Eome,  in  that  he  writes  thus  to 
the  Christians  at  Rome.  Viewing  with  one  rapid 
all-embracing  glance  the  whole  progress  of  man 
since  the  nations  were  divided  after  the  Flood,  he 
considered  their  actual  moral  state  at  the  time  he 
wrote  as  a  penal  state,  the  punishment  of  idolatry. 
And  he  traced  the  cause  of  this  idolatry  as  not 
being  ignorance,  but  a  corruption  of  the  heart 
which  turned  away  from  the  knowledge  of  God,  in 
order  that  it  might  indulge  in  desires  forbidden  by 
that  knowledge.  And  as  men  would  not  read  the 
book  of  the  world,  spread  ever  open  before  them, 
and  pointing  to  one  Creator,  Ruler,  and  Judge, 
because  they  desired  gods  of  their  own  making  to 
sanction  deeds  after  Avhich  they  lusted,  God  more 
and  more  withdrew  Himself,  whom  they  would  not 
have,  punished  more  and  more  this  affected  igno- 
rance with  the  moral  corruption  which  had  been 
its  first  cause,  until  the  world  had  universally  be- 
come that  which  St.  Paul  beheld  and  described  it 
under  Nero.  We  must  here  further  remark  the 
exact  identity  of  the  description  with  that  which 
we  had  before  drawn  from  the  heathen  writers 
themselves.  As  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  Cicero, 
Seneca,  and  Tacitus  alone,  not  to  speak  of  the  long 
array  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  would  supply 
us  with  inexhaustible  details  of  the  picture  thus 
sunnnarily  dra^vn  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 
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"We  have,  then,  before  us  two  great  facts  as 
the  result  of  human  history  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years  after  the  Flood :  the  parallel  growth 
of  a  brilliant  civilisation,  and  of  an  intense  moral 
corruption.  For  these  things  advance  and  flourish 
together,  not  civilisation  in  one  tribe  and  place,  and 
moral  corruption  in  another;  but  as  the  civil  life 
becomes  refined,  and  the  political  life  develops  and 
assumes  shape,  and  man  builds  cities  and  calls 
the  places  after  his  name,  the  moral  life  becomes 
weaker,  ancestral  virtues  decay,  the  sanctions  of 
religion  are  less  regarded,  belief  in  the  unity  of 
God  gives  way  to  idolatry,  and  idolatry  dissolves 
every  moral  bond.  In  all  the  heathen  nations  this 
experience  repeats  itself:*  in  all,  the  tradition  of 
a  golden  age,  when  justice  dwelt  on  the  earth,  suc- 
ceeded by  ages  of  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  bears 
witness  to  it.  Rome,  gathering  together  into  her 
mighty  empire  so  many  scattered  limbs  of  the  one 
human  family,  summed  up  and  represented  this 
result  in  its  most  striking  form.  She  had,  on  the 
one  hand,  all  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life; 
a  network  of  roads  made  her  forum  the  world's 
centre,  and  her  sea  was  a  highway  for  all  nations 
to  exchange  their  commerce.  Her  name  was  peace 
as  well  as  strength  from  the  Rhine  and  Danube 
to  the  African  desert,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Euphrates.     Within  these  immense  boundaries 

^  See  Rosmini,  Filosofia  della  PoUtica^  pp.  286-8,  for  a  passage 
on  the  decline  of  the  human  race. 
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''  peoples,  multitudes,  nations,  and  tongues,"  held 
her  for  supreme  arbitress,  and  the  daily  journals 
of  her  capital  made  known  the  acts  of  her  rulers. 
Nay,  far  more,  she  was  preparing  one  civil  law  for 
all  these  regions  and  races;  and  the  poet  has  ex- 
pressed her  truest  praise  when  he  cried  in  rapture, 

"  Fecisti  patriam  diversis  gentibus  unam  ; 
Profuit  injustis,  te  dominante,  capi ; 
Dumque  offers  victis  proprii  consortia  juris, 
Urbem  fecisti,  quod  prius  orbis  erat."** 

On  the  other  hand,  all  this  splendour,  all  this 
greatness  was  for  the  few.  This  world-Avide  society 
was  built  upon  slavery,  and  felt  its  foundations 
tremble  beneath  it  day  by  day.  Every  house  con- 
tained within  it  victims  and  enemies.  No  law  nor 
any  custom  protected  the  labour,  the  honour,  the 
life  of  the  slave  from  his  master ;  no  law  nor  any 
custom  protected  the  property,  the  liberty,  the  life 
of  the  master  from  the  suspicion  or  enmity  of  the 
prince.  But  penetrating  beneath  these  outward 
coverings  into  the  human  heart  itself,  what  do  we 
find  there?  *An  impurity  and  a  cruelty,  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  sickening;  a  doubt  or  an  infi- 
delity which  makes  religion  a  hypocritical  routine. 
Man  has  ceased  to  believe  in  the  unseen,  to  hope 
in  the  future,  to  desire  what  is  beyond  the  needs 
of  his  body  and  the  gratification  of  his  tastes.  In 
a  word,  while  the  state  rules  over  the  fairest  re- 
gions of  the  earth,  and  possesses  boundless  wealth 

«  Rutilius. 
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with  unrivalled  power,  the  life  of  man  is  become 
valueless  because  his  soul  is  ignored,  and  his  exist- 
ence upon  earth  seems,  in  his  own  eyes,  without 
meaning  or  object. 

In  Xero's  time  a  stranger  from  a  distant  pro- 
vince is  passing  one  day  through  the  streets  of 
Rome.  He  finds  them  in  unwonted  commotion, 
for  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  is  lined  with 
soldiers  who  keep  back  an  agitated  crowd.*  In 
their  countenances  anger  and  terror,  sympathy  and 
fear,  rule  by  turns;  even  Nero's  guards  almost 
waver  and  yield  to  the  emotions  of  the  multitude, 
as  between  their  lines  marches  a  long  procession  of 
four  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  preceded 
and  followed  by  fresh  troops.  They  are  slaves, 
and  they  are  marching  together  to  a  common  exe- 
cution. What  was  their  crime  ?  They  are  the 
family  of  Pedanius  Secundus,  prefect  of  the  city, 
who  has  been  murdered  in  his  house  by  one  of  his 
own  slaves.  The  deed  had  been  done  either  be- 
cause the  master  having  promised  the  slave  his 
freedom,  and  received  the  price,  h^d  refused  to 
execute  the  agreement;  or  because  the  slave,  as 
another  report  said,  enamoured  of  a  fellow  male 
slave,  the  victim  of  his  master's  abandoned  pas- 
sion, could  not  endure  a  rival  in  this  unnatural 
tie.  Where  a  master  had  been  killed  in  his  o-^vn 
house  by  one  of  his  slaves,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  cause,  the  law  of  Rome  ran  that  every 

*  Tacitus,  A?inal.  xiv.  42-5. 
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slave  in  the  house,  male  or  female,  old  or  young, 
should  be  put  to  death.  On  this  case  the  senate 
has  debated.  A  famous  patriot  has  insisted  that 
the  law  should  take  its  course,  chiefly  on  ground 
of  the  public  security.  "  Our  ancestors,"  said  he, 
"suspected  the  disposition  of  slaves  even  when  they 
had  been  born  and  bred  on  our  country  estates  or 
in  our  own  household,  and  had  imbibed  at  once 
affection  for  their  masters :  but  from  the  time  that 
we  have  been  embracins:  whole  nations  in  our  fami- 
lies,  who  have  dilierent  religious  rites,  and  foreign 
religions,  or  none  at  all,  there  is  no  means  of  keep- 
ing down  that  seething  mass  of  corruption,  save  by 
terror."  This  pleading  prevailed :  the  law  was  left 
to  take  its  course;  and  lest  the  public  pity  should 
be  more  yielding  than  the  prudent  ferocity  of  the 
senate,  the  emperor  has  lent  the  assistance  of  an 
armed  force  to  carry  out  the  decision. 

In  the  evening  the  stranger  is  proceeding  by 
the  Campus  Martins.  He  finds,  as  he  goes  along, 
the  squares  and  public  places  resplendent  with 
torches.  The  emperor's  freedman  Tigellinus  gives 
a  banquet  to-night  on  the  lake  of  Agrippa,  in 
the  gardens  close  by  the  Pantheon.*  There,  says 
Tacitus,  a  platform  has  been  erected,  moved  by 
ships  superbly  decorated  with  gold  and  silver, 
whose  crews  are  formed  of  the  most  abandoned 
slaves,  each  having  his  station  according  to  his 
age  and  skill  in  the  practice  of  debauchery.     The 

*  Tacitus,  Annal.  xv.  37. 
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country  has  been  ransacked  for  birds  and  game, 
and  fish  has  been  brought  even  from  the  ocean. 
On  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  builduigs  filled  with 
ladies  of  rank,  who  invite  every  comer  ;  on  the 
opposite  side  a  band  of  harlots  make  no  secret  of 
their  persons.  Wanton  dances  succeed ;  and  as 
night  comes  on,  a  blaze  of  light,  with  a  concert  of 
music,  breaks  over  the  lake.  There  in  person  the 
Emperor  Nero  revels  in  every  turpitude :  but  not 
yet  satisfied  until,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  had 
solemnly  espoused  one  of  that  abominable  cyew 
named  Pythagoras.  The  emperor  puts  on  the 
bridal  veil ;  the  augurs  assist ;  the  dowry  is  paid ; 
the  genial  bed  is  displayed,  and  the  nuptial  torches 
lighted:  "all,"  says  the  historian,  "is  public,  even 
those  endearments  which  natural  marriage  veils  in 
secrecy." 

And,  in  order  to  give  the  measure  of  the 
world's  morality  at  that  time,  it  must  be  added 
that  the  abominable  crime  thus  committed  by  her 
emperor  in  the  face  of  Rome  lies  equally  upon  the 
memory  of  fifteen  out  of  sixteen  who  first  wore 
the  purple.*  Julius  with  his  matchless  genius, 
Augustus  with  his  wise  good  fortune,  Trajan  the 

*  See  Gibbon,  ch.  iii.  p.  100,  note  p.  For  Antoninus  Pius, 
see  DoUinger,  Held,  und  Jud.^  718.  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  his  Medi- 
iafiojis,  lib.  i.  16,  praises  his  father  for  having  overcome  this  vice: 
Uapa  rod  iraTpos — Kul  to  iravaai  ra  xepl  tovs  tpcaras  ruv  /xeipaKiuv. — It  "waS 
reserved  for  the  first  Christian  -who  became  emperor,  Philip,  cvoktos 
vetare.  See  note  of  Champagny,  Les  Antonins,  vol.  iii.  p.  34G, 
quoting  Lamp,  in  Alexand. 
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great  ruler  in  peace  and  war,  and  Adrian  with  his 
varied  talents,  and  Titus  the  delight  of  the  human 
race,  and  Antoninus  Pius  in  spite  of  his  sirname, 
— were  no  less  stained  with  this  blot  than  those 
emperors  Avho  seemed  to  exhaust  the  capacity  of 
human  nature  for  crime,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero, 
or  Domitian.  Out  of  the  sixteen  there  is  but  the 
husband  of  Messalina  and  Agrippina  who  escapes 
at  least  this  pollution.  And  to  the  fifteen  em- 
perors we  must  add  the  greatest  names  of  Latin 
literature,  Horace,  and  Yirgil,  and  Catullus,  and 
Cicero.* 

And  the  stranger  who  beholds  this  double 
triumph  of  cruelty  and  lust,  this  utmost  disregard 
of  human  life  joined  mth  the  utmost  debasement 
of  man's  dignity  as  a  moral  being,  why  has  he 
come  to  Rome,  and  what  is  he  doing  there  ?  Poor, 
unkno^\Ti,  a  foreis^ner  in  dress,  lano;uao^e,  and  de- 
meanour,  he  is  come  from  a  distant  province,  small 
in  extent,  but  the  most  despised  and  the  most  dis- 
liked of  Rome's  hundred  provinces,  to  found  in 
Rome  itself  a  society,  and  one,  too,  far  more  exten- 
sive than  this  great  Roman  emj^ire,  since  it  is  to 
embrace  all  nations;  far  more  lasting,  since  it  is 
to  endure  for  ever.  He  is  come  to  found  a  society 
by  means  of  which  all  that  he  sees  around  him, 
from  the  emperor  to  the  slave,  shall  be  changed. 
He   will   first   teach   that    slave,   now   the    secret 

*  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  extricate  Cicero  from  this  crime 
after  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  in  his  letter  to  Pontius,  lib.  vii.  4. 
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enemy  in  every  household,  to  be  "subject  to  his 
master  with  all  fear,  not  only  to  the  good  and 
gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward;"  and  reciprocally 
he  will  teach  the  master  "  to  give  to  his  slave  that 
which  is  just  and  equal,  because  he  has  himself  a 
Master  in  heaven."*  But  more,  under  the  eiFect 
of  his  teaching,  that  great  work  of  injustice  and 
oppression,  which  had  grown  up,  flourished,  and 
increased  in  all  nations,  will  be  dissolved  as  it 
were  of  itself,  and  the  master  accept  the  slave  to 
equality  of  civil  rights  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
towards  the  sovereign  power,  which  had  made  its 
will  the  rule  of  law,  he  will  learn  to  exercise  an 
obedience  compatible  Avith  a  freeman's  liberty,  and 
a  new  virtue  will  find  for  itself  the  new  name  of 
loyalty. 

But  what  remedy  will  our  foreign  teacher  ap- 
ply to  the  disease  prevailing  all  around  him,  the 
contempt  of  man  as  man,  and  of  human  life  ? 
What  power  of  persuasion  does  he  bear  mthin 
him  which  was  wanting  to  those  philosophers, 
men  of  ability,  learning,  and  eloquence,  who  from 
age  to  age,  and  out  of  every  clime,  had  sought  in 
Rome,  as  the  world's  centre,  to  establish  a  doc- 
trine and  gather  a  following?  They  have  come 
with  many  varied  gifts  of  human  genius,  and  after 
shining  for  a  while  and  attracting  attention,  have 
dropt  away,  and  their  followers  after  them.  But 
the  stranger  of  whom  we  are  speaking  has  none  of 

^  1  Pet. 
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these  gifts.  He  has  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the 
eloquence  of  the  Greeks;  he  is  even  mthout  the 
learning  of  a  cultivated  mind  :  a  fisherman  by 
trade,  poor,  old,  obscure,  a  foreigner  of  the  most 
despised  race,  how  can  he  succeed  as  a  teacher 
among  these  lords  of  the  world  ?  He  has  two 
things  within  him  for  want  of  which  society  was 
perishing  and  man  unhappy;  a  certain  knowledge 
of  God  as  the  Creator,  Ruler,  Judge,  and  Eeward 
of  men,  and  of  man's  soul  made  after  the  image 
and  likeness  of  this  God.  This  God  he  has  seen, 
touched,  and  handled  upon  earth  ;  has  been  an 
eye-witness  of  His  majesty,  has  received  His  mes- 
sao'e,  and  bears  His  commission.  In  this  name  he 
will  speak  to  Nero  and  his  court ;  to  the  patrician, 
the  freeman,  and  the  slave ;  to  the  female  sex,  the 
victim  and  instrument  of  the  corruption  around. 
He  will  speak ;  the  few  will  listen  and  believe ;  the 
many  will  reject.  Presently  persecution  will  arise; 
he  will  be  tried,  condemned,  and  crucified  on  a 
hill  overlookmg  the  city.  But  in  that  death  he 
will  take  possession  of  the  city  lying  beneath  him, 
which  from  him  will  receive  the  germ  of  a  new 
life.  In  that  city,  the  centre  of  idolatry,  heathen- 
ism, and  tyranny,  and  of  all  the  corruption  that  is 
in  the  world  through  lust,  he  will  have  been  the 
first  of  a  Ime  of  rulers  which  is  never  to  cease,  and 
which,  while  the  crown  of  temporal  empire  falls 
away  from  the  Capitol,  will  substitute  for  it  the 
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spiritual  rule  of  purity,  gentleness,  and  charity 
over  the  whole  earth. 

But  whence  had  this  despised  foreigner  re- 
ceived the  double  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the 
soul  so  miserably  lost — as  we  have  seen — to  this 
brilliant  Ivoman  civilisation? 

In  the  latter  years  of  Augustus,  when  the 
foundations  of  the  imperial  rule  had  been  laid,  and 
the  structure  mainly  raised  by  his  practical  wis- 
dom, there  had  dwelt  a  poor  family  in  a  small 
town  of  evil  repute,  not  far  from  the  lake  of  the 
remote  provmce  where  this  fisherman  plied  his 
trade.  It  consisted  of  an  elderly  man,  a  youthful 
wife,  and  one  young  child.  The  man  gained  his 
livelihood  as  a  carpenter,  and  the  child  worked 
with  him.  Complete  obscurity  rested  upon  this 
household  until  the  child  grew  to  the  age  of  thirty 
years.  Then  he  is  suddenly  found  in  the  cities, 
villages,  and  fields  of  his  native  country,  preachmg 
a  new  kingdom,  based  upon  a  new  doctrine.  This 
doctrine  proclaimed  that  hitherto  the  whole  world 
had  gone  astray,  calling  evil  good,  and  good  e^il, 
fixing  its  desires  on  wealth,  honour,  and  prospe- 
rity^, seeking  for  rest  and  enjoyment  m  visible 
things,  and  in  this  idolatry  forgetting  God,  its 
Creator,  and  its  End.  But  the  new  Teacher  de- 
clared that  every  man  possessing  within  himself  an 
undying  soul  was  made  for  something  infinitely 
greater  than  the  visible  world  contains.     And  He 
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further  affirmed,  in  proof  of  His  doctrine,  that  He 
Himself  would  suffer  the  most  despised  and  abject 
of  deaths  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  abandoned  and 
rejected :  that,  lifted  up  in  scorn  upon  the  cross  as 
a  malefactor.  He  would  draw  all  men  unto  Him, 
and  make  all  things  new  upon  the  earth. 

For  He  would  create  a  ncAV  society  of  men, 
founded  upon  the  imitation  and  communion  of  His 
passion,  the  passion  of  a  God-man.  And  He  should 
Himself  be  the  rule  and  model  not  only  of  the 
society  in  general,  but  of  every  member,  according 
to  His  words  :  "if  any  man  be  willing  to  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross 
and  follow  me.  For  whosoever  wills  to  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever  loses  his  life  for 
my  sake  shall  find  it.  For  what  is  a  man  profited 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  o^vn  soul  ? 
or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul?'^ 

What  He  had  foretold  took  place.  He  suffered 
the  death  reserved  to  the  vilest  slave,  whose  life 
we  have  seen  held  of  no  account,  and  in  so  dying 
appeared  the  weakest,  the  most  despised,  and  re- 
jected of  all  men.  This  death  the  stranger  we 
have  mentioned  above  had  witnessed,  and  likewise 
that  resurrection  which  followed  it :  had  mtnessed 
both  the  man  in  suffering  and  the  God  in  power. 
From  His  lips,  when  risen  again,  he  had  received 
authority  to  form  this  new  society,  resting  on  the 
Teacher's  person  and  example :  and  in  the  strength 
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of  this  word  alone,  the  self-sacrifice  of  God  for 
man,  revealing  visibly  the  Saviour  in  the  Creator, 
he  had  come  to  Rome  to  inaugurate,  in  the  seat  of 
the  world's  corrujot  empire,  the  everlasting  king- 
dom of  charity. 


LECTURE  11. 

NEW  CHEATION  OF   INDIVIDUAL  MAN  BY  THE 
CHURCH. 

Thus  the  empire  of  Rome  was  the  smximary  and 
definitive  conclusion  of  the  ancient  world.  In  it 
the  old  heathen  civilisation  culminated.  It  was 
the  product  of  all  man's  labour,  invention,  suffer- 
ing, and  experience  do^vnwards  from  the  division 
of  the  nations  after  the  Flood,  until  the  time  when 
Rome  gathered  up  and  reunited  so  many  limbs  of 
the  great  huma.n  family.  And  it  rested  upon  the 
slavery  of  the  majority.  Outside  of  the  narrow 
range  of  citizenship  man  was  a  thing  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fellow-man  ;  an  instrument,  not  a  person. 
And  even  within  the  circle  of  citizenship  the  State 
treated  the  Individual  as  devoid  of  personal  in- 
alienable rights.  For  the  false  principle  of  disre- 
garding man  as  man  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
human  commonwealth  itself.  Slavery  was  its  most 
ofi'ensive  and  most  ruinous  result;  but  it  ruled 
even  the  highest  political  relations  of  man  with 
his  fellow-man.  The  dignity  and  value  of  man 
as  a  reasonable  soul,  the  image  of  God,  were  not 
known ;  but  in  their  stead  were  substituted  the  dig- 
nity and  value  which  he  might  possess  as  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  political  body.  But  thus  viewed  the 
part  is  inferior  to  the  whole.  And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  state  violated  not  only  the  interests 
of  the  stranger  and  the  sojourner,  but  made  even 
the  citizen  in  himself  and  in  his  family,  as  well  as 
in  his  property,  a  sacrifice  to  its  unlimited  sove- 
reignty. And  with  the  change  from  republic  to 
empire,  after  the  savage  acts  of  successive  pro- 
scriptions, this  principle  obtained  still  greater  mas- 
tery; for  whereas  the  old  republic  only  debarred 
from  fire  and  water,  that  is,  drove  into  banish- 
ment, the  most  criminal,  except  in  a  very  few 
cases,  the  emperor  ceased  to  regard  not  only  the 
goods  but  the  lives  of  men.  And  as  was  the 
whole,  so  were  the  parts;  for  in  the  family  the 
father  was  the  master  of  wife  and  child,  whose 
rights  were  not  coordinate  with  his,  but  gave  way 
to  them  and  merged  in  them.  The  husband  had 
an  unlimited  privilege  of  divorce.  Cicero  repu- 
diated the  mother  of  his  children  for  a  young 
and  rich  bride,  and  then,  after  a  year's  marriage, 
expelled  her  in  turn  ;  and  the  virtuous  Cato  di- 
vorced his  wife  in  order  to  bestow  her  on  his 
friend.  For  indeed  all  these  miseries  had  a  deep 
abiding  cause.  The  fountain  of  all  truth  and  right 
was  concealed  to  men.  The  Judge  of  the  earth 
was  not  seen  to  sit  upon  His  throne.  Men  had  in 
their  thought  broken  up  the  Euler  and  Rewarder 
of  the  world  into  numberless  idols,  whose  range 
was   limited   and  their  rule  conflictinsr  :  and  the 
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human  conscience  amid  this  moral  twilight  groped 
after  the  scattered  fragments  of  truth  and  justice. 
Here  and  there  indeed  Polytheism  itself  bore  wit- 
ness to  its  own  fatal  error;  as  where,  in  the  city 
which  was  the  eye  of  Greece  and  the  university  of 
heathenism,  it  inscribed  an  altar  to  the  Unknown 
God.  And  Tertullian*  could  appeal  against  the 
schools  and  the  philosophers  to  the  simple  unlet- 
tered soul,  to  the  language  of  the  street  and  the 
manufactory,  to  men's  household  words  in  joy  or 
sorrow,  for  testimony;  as  when  they  said,  "If  God 
will,"  "God  grant  it,"  "Good  God,"  "God  bless 
you."  Yet  practically  the  eclipse  of  the  truth  on 
which  man's  spirit  should  live  was  all  but  total, 
and  the  reign  of  sensual  indulgence  unbounded. 
The  whole  of  man  was  given  to  the  goods  that  met 
the  eye.  He  tried  them  in  all  their  richness  and 
variety,  plunged  into  them,  was  speedily  satiated, 
and  was  then  ready  to  "  die  of  weariness."  This 
was  the  world  in  which  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
raised  the  standard  of  the  Cross.  How  did  they 
deal  with  it? 

■■■'  De  Tcstimonio  Animce,  i.  "Novum  testimonium  advoco,  immo 
omni  literatura  notius,  omni  doctrina  agitatius,  omni  editione  vul- 
gatius,  toto  homine  majus,  id  est,  totum  quod  est  hominis.  Con- 
siste  in  medio  anima. — Sed  non  earn  te  advoco,  quae  scholis  for- 
mata,  bibliothecis  exercitata,  academiis  et  porticibus  Atticis  pasta, 
sapientiam  ructas.  Te  simplicem,  et  rudem,  et  impolitam,  et  idi- 
oticam  compello,  qualcm  te  habent  qui  te  solam  habent,  iUam 
ipsam  de  compito,  de  trivio,  de  textrino  totam. — Nam  te  quoque 
palam  et  tota  libertate,  quia  non  licet  nobis,  domi  ac  foris  audimus 
ita  pronuntiare.  Quod  Deus  dederit,  et  Si  Deus  voluerit ; — Deus 
bonus,  Deus  benefacit,  tua  vox  est." 
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First  of  all,  they  did  not  set  themselves  to  re- 
establish directly  the  political,  the  social,  the  do- 
mestic, or  the  individual  rights  of  man.  Indeed 
they  did  not  speak  of  rights  at  all,  but  of  duties. 
Society  was  in  rapid  progress  to  dissolution  because 
it  knew  not  its  Superior:  they  essayed  to  stop 
the  decay  by  revealing  that  Superior.  When  the 
golden  chain  between  heaven  and  earth  should  be 
once  more  suspended,  the  earth  could  rest  upon  it 
and  be  secure.  They  disclosed  God  in  His  most 
wonderful  and  most  touching  attribute  of  compas- 
sion and  love,  dying  upon  the  cross,  the  universal 
victim,  and  embracing  with  His  outstretched  arms 
the  race  whose  nature  He  had  assumed,  whose 
death  He  had  endured,  and  whose  liberation  He 
had  accomplished.  This  and  no  other  was  the 
rock  on  which  they  prepared  to  build  that  new 
society.  This  divine  Person  they  set  forth  to  be 
at  once  the  model  of  every  private  man  and  the 
bond  of  the  whole  mass.  Setting  aside  all  ques- 
tion of  rights  in  a  world  where  the  most  precious 
rights  of  the  indi^ddual,  the  family,  and  the  society 
were  utterly  disregarded,  they  enjoined  every  duty 
with  a  reference  to  this  great  Exemplar.  The  re- 
generation of  man  himself  was  their  remedy  for  a 
world  in  ruins. 

To  this  end  they  reconstructed  society  with 
two  forces.  They  disclosed  God  on  the  one  hand, 
and  His  creature,  the  human  soul,  on  the  other ; 
but  God  clothed  in  human  flesh  and  the  human 
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soul  raised  to  a  participation  of  this  incarnate  God. 
These  were  their  two  factors,  and  in  their  teaching 
every  human  duty  became  the  result  of  the  joint 
application.  The  soul  of  man  viewed  in  its  im- 
mense capacity  for  joy  or  suffering,  in  its  eternal 
duration,  by  nature  of  which  the  whole  visible 
universe  faded  into  insignificance  before  it,  and  in 
its  triple  unity  of  a  being  which  has  reason  and 
mil,  wherein  consists  its  likeness  to  the  Triune 
Maker,  this  soul  of  man  was  the  unit  which  the 
Creator  and  Redeemer  of  men,  having  first  assumed 
it  into  his  own  Person,  took  to  remould  the  moral 
fabric  by  the  hands  of  His  Apostles  and  their  spiri- 
tual successors. 

The  gods  many  and  lords  many  who  divided 
the  allegiance  of  the  heathen  nations,  while  they 
encourao'ed  a  boundless  and  often  most  deo;radino; 

O  (Do 

and  most  immoral  superstition  in  the  vulgar,  had 
become  contemptible  to  thmking  minds.  Instead 
of  these  an  adequate  object  for  every  intellect  and 
every  heart  was  to  be  provided.  Such  an  object 
was  presented  in  the  great  doctrine  of  one  God 
set  forth  to  all  mankind  in  the  begmning,  but 
now  republished.  The  gods  of  Greece  and  Egypt, 
old  Saturn  who  devoured  his  children,  Isis  and 
Anubis  with  all  their  barking  crew,  disappeared 
like  a  wrack  of  stormy  clouds  before  the  brilliant 
rise  of  that  sun.  That  great  doctrine  of  the  divine 
unity,  which  came  to  Noah's  children  as  their  birth- 
right, stamped  with  the  judgment  of  the  Flood, 
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and  which,  when  already  obscured  by  the  retro- 
grade nations,  was  heard  in  fear  and  awe  by  Israel 
amid  the  thunders  of  Sinai, — that  bond  and  stay  of 
man,  "the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  God," — came  forth 
in  softer  soul-penetrating  tones   from   the  gentle 
height  of  Thabor;   for   there,   not   merely  joined, 
as  of  old,  with  this  declaration  of  unity,  but  now 
visibly  represented  and  embodied  in  the  Son  of 
God,  appeared  the  equally  needful  and  most  pre- 
cious doctrine  of  the  divine  Personality.     Equally 
needful ;  for  then,  as  now,  outside  of  the  Christian 
pale,  the  whole  moral  atmosphere  was  charged  with 
pantheism,  and  that  which  modern  infidelity  recurs 
to,  as  the  result  of  a  long  induction  from  the  laws 
of  matter,  had  for  ages  been  the  fostered  dream 
of  many  an  eastern  sage ;  while  the  acuter  minds  of 
Hellas,  in  spite  of  the  popular  Hellenic  longing  for 
personal  and  visible  gods,  had  rested  in  this  as  the 
solution  of  their  poets'  imaginative  mythology.    And 
most  precious  doctrine  assuredly;  for  pantheism, 
in  destroying  the  divine  personality,  sweeps  away 
by  the  same  stroke  in  man  that  which  gives  him 
his  only  value — the  undying  personal  existence,  the 
produce  of  an  inward  self-acting  root  and  cause, 
the  subject  of  an  eternal  retribution.     But  inter- 
twined inseparably  with  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
Unity  and  Personality  came  forth  at  the  same  time, 
for-  the  consolation  and  joy  of  man,  the  inexpress- 
ibly attaching    doctrine   of  the  divine    Paternity, 
which  said,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  is  all 
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my  pleasure."  For  hence  all  fathership  is  named 
in  heaven  and  earth,  and  because  of  this  eternal 
Fathership  and  Sonship  the  only-begotten  Son 
came  before  the  nations  as  the  First-born  of  many 
brethren,  whose  delight  was  to  be  with  the  children 
of  men,  and  who  was  not  ashamed  to  call  them, 
the  children  of  Adam,  brethren :  "  Se  nascens  de- 
dit  socium."  Who  can  imagine,  far  less  describe 
the  thrill  with  which  the  heart  of  man  first  met 
that  most  unimaginable  mercy  of  the  Incarnation  ? 
When  the  words  of  the  Archangel  fell  on  our 
Lady's  ear,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  over- 
shadow thee,  and  therefore  that  Holy  which  shall 
be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God," 
does  it  not  give  the  greatest  idea  which  we  can 
have  of  the  strength  which  grace  had  infused 
into  the  creature,  that  the  message  did  not  take 
away  her  life  with  joy,  and  that  she  was  able  to 
answer,  ''Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord;  be  it 
done  unto  me  according  to  thy  word."  Who  then 
can  picture  the  emotion  which  the  echo  of  that 
word  produced  on  the  heart  of  man  ?  How  Greek 
or  Eoman,  Scythian  or  Barbarian,  bond  or  free, 
learned  or  unlearned,  rich  or  poor,  prosperous  or 
miserable,  heard  it  with  amazement,  and  forthwith 
these  petty  differences  of  a  fallen  state  and  a  tem- 
porary exile  disappeared  as  their  eyes  opened  on 
that  unanticipated  universe  of  the  divine  grandeur 
and  beneficence.      And  yet  it  stopped  not  there. 

I 
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The  truth  that  God  had  become  incarnate  did  not 
flash  upon  the  soul  of  man  save  in  conjunction  with 
another  truth  as  little  to  be  imagined,  a  refinement 
of  divine  love,  which  the  angels  might  well  desire 
to  look  into,  since  never  from  the  beginning  of 
creation  had  such  a  thought  occurred  to  a  created 
mind.  This  God,  who  out  of  love  had  made  Him- 
self man,  would  give  Himself  in  that  assumed  na- 
ture to  be  the  food  of  His  creature.  That  creature, 
whose  soul  is  full  of  infirmity,  whose  flesh  is  frailty 
and  weakness  itself,  requires  for  his  soul  as  well  as 
his  body  a  daily  replenishing,  a  daily  instrengthen- 
ing,  a  daily  union  with  that  essence,  presence,  and 
power  by  which  alone  it  lives.  And  out  of  the  In- 
carnation itself  flows  forth  this  perennial  yet  daily 
fountain;  and  the  nations  knew  not  that  God  was 
among  them,  until  they  knew  that  the  same  God 
was  likewise  their  food :  not  only  "  Se  nascens  de- 
dit  socium,"  but  "  convescens  in  edulium."  Is 
the  divine  mercy  satisfied  ?  Not  so ;  but  in  these 
depths  there  is  a  farther  depth.  The  God  who  is 
incarnate,  the  God  who  is  the  food  of  man,  is  seen 
hano^inc:  between  heaven  and  earth  in  the  utter- 
most  torture  which  the  human  frame  can  bear,  a 
victim ;  a  victim  for  the  innumerable  sms  of  men 
from  the  first  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  last  sin 
which  the  last  child  of  Adam  shall  commit  a  mo- 
ment before  the  final  judgment.  The  life  who  is 
the  Light  of  men  is  their  Sacrifice  too :  the  grain  of 
divine  wheat  which  is  to  be  their  food  must  first 
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be  frround  in  the  mortar  and  baked  in  the  fire  of 
sufferinsr ;  and  out  of  the  whole  race  of  man  one 
specimen  of  created  nature  shall  voluntarily  choose 
that  death  ^vhich  is  the  supreme  mark  of  divine 
displeasure,  the  utmost  punishment  for  sin,  the 
state  of  an  executed  criminal,  and  make  it  the  sin- 
offering  to  efface  the  spot  of  guilt  which  was  in- 
effaceable, and  to  deify  the  nature  which  was  con- 
demned. We  must  add  to  the  hymn  of  the  divine 
benefits,  ''Se  moriens  in  pretium."  Yet  we  do  not 
end  here :  and  this  surpassing  sphere  of  wonders 
has  yet  a  fitting  crown.  He  who  conveys  to  man 
the  divine  Unity,  Personality,  and  Paternity;  who 
is  become  the  Brother,  the  Food,  and  the  Sacrifice 
of  man,  is  likewise,  and  finally,  and  for  ever,  not 
only  his  Rewarder,  but  his  Reward.  Nothing  else 
but  Himself,  nothing  short  of  God,  does  He  offer 
to  the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  man,  misled  by  a 
thousand  false  lights,  wasted  upon  a  thousand  false 
goods.  Here  only  He  ends  where  all  is  endless : 
''  Se  regnans  dat  in  praemium." 

Such  was  the  sevenfold  vision  of  the  divine 
majesty  and  mercy  which  burst  upon  the  aston- 
ished nations  when  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  raised 
the  standard  of  the  Cross  in  Rome,  their  Queen. 
For  this  divine  doctrine  came  all  together,  not  de- 
tached and  piecemeal,  but  forming  one  great  whole, 
accordant  and  indissoluble,  since  the  harmony  ran 
through  all.  At  one  and  the  same  moment  the 
nations  had  God  preached  to  them  as  One  God, 
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personal,  nay  the  source  and  root,  and  marvellous 

exemplar  of  all  personality,  as  in  the  absolute  unity 

of  His   own  divine   essence   personal   distinctions 

were  revealed :  the  Father,  for  He  had  made  them 

after  the  image  and  likeness  of  that  Son  who  now, 

in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  formed  in  flesh  as  that 

divine  man,  of  whom  Adam  had  been  the  first  sketch ; 

the  Saviour,  for  none  other  but  He  who  made  had 

now  redeemed,  by  His  thirty-three  years'  labour 

and  suffering  on  the  earth,  with  the  cross  embraced 

in  thought  each  moment,  and  at  last  embraced  in 

fact ;  the  Yivifier,  Supporter,  and  Strengthener,  for 

He  gave  His  own  Flesh  and  Blood  for  their  food ; 

and  yet  the  same  one  God,  the  ultimate  crown  of 

blessedness  to  this  redeemed  race;  in  whose  ocean 

of  being  they  should  one  day  be  plunged,  yet  not 

absorbed,  for  every  life  should  be  distinct  in  that 

all-penetrating  life ;  every  human  eye  behold  for 

itself  the  King  in  His  glory ;  every  human  heart 

embrace  Him  for  itself;   every  human  voice  swell 

the    accordant   notes   of  that    triumphant   hymn; 

every   human   person    share   in    due    degree    the 

glory  which  the  eye  and  heart  of  man  should  be 

strengthened  to  contemplate. 

The  existing  civilisation  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  this  help  which  came  to  it  from  above.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  dominant  empire,  or  in  the 
region  of  barbarous  tribes  or  apostate  nations 
lying  beyond  it,  which  gave  any  such  promise. 
Heathenism   had  worked  itself  out,  and  was  not 
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dumb  but  powerless  to  satisfy,  much  less  to  re- 
store and  exalt  man.  For  not  only  had  all  sense 
of  human  responsibility  been  weakened  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  deities  into  which  men  had  broken 
up  the  one  incommunicable  Name,  but  they  had 
not  merely  divided,  they  had  also  degraded  to 
their  own  level  the  object  of  their  worship.  Man 
is  responsible  only  to  the  Infinite  One,  but  Infinity 
cannot  be  divided  ;  and  the  gods  of  Greece,  and 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  Rome,  and  of  all  the  hea- 
then nations,  at  least  at  that  time  of  deep  moral 
decline  which  marks  our  Lord's  advent,  were  not 
man's  makers,  but  themselves  made  by  him,  who 
had  lost  the  sense  of  his  own  creatureship.  They 
were  but  reflections  of  his  oavu  mind  as  it  was 
kindled  by  sensuous  beauty,  thrilled  by  the  sight 
of  Nature's  calmness,  order,  and  majesty,  engrossed 
in  war  and  agriculture,  or  before  primeval  tradi- 
tion faded  away,  was  yet  touched  by  mystic  dreams 
of  another  world.  All  had  become  emanations  of 
the  earth,  foul  clouds  of  human  passion  steammg 
up  from  her  fertile  bosom.  This  illumination,  on 
the  contrary,  which  burst  forth  afresh  with  intense 
splendour  from  the  Cross,  this  sevenfold  radiance 
of  the  Most  High,  was  of  another  birth,  plainly 
descending  from  above.  In  part  no  doubt  it  had 
been  disclosed  to  the  ancient  world,  and  the  nations 
at  their  very  beginning,  when  they  shot  forth  from 
the  trunk  of  Noah's  race,  had  received  a  great  and 
precious  deposit  of  truth,  wherein  the  Unity,  Per- 
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sonality,  and  Paternity  of  God  were  conspicuous 
parts,  and  wherein  another  great  doctrine  was 
foreshadowed  in  the  rite  of  sacrifice.  And  it  is 
the  great  and  exceeding  guilt  of  heathenism  that 
having  this  truth,  it  corrupted,  distorted,  and  finally 
lost  it.  Heathenism  has  been  well  called  nothing 
else  but  "the  continuation  and  carrying  out  of  the 
Fall;"*  and  assuredly  it  affords  the  most  convinc- 
ing and  ever- abiding  evidence  of  that  mystery,  so 
hateful  to  the  philosophic  mind,  that  is,  the  natural 
pride  of  man.  But  this  one  complex  and  inter- 
woven idea  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Blessed  Eucha- 
rist, the  Atonement,  and  the  Beatific  Vision  and 
enjoyment  of  God,  associated  with  the  former 
truths  in  the  preaching  of  the  Cross,  is  assuredly 
a  2:ift  from  heaven  to  earth  which  affords  as  strono^ 
evidence  of  its  own  divine  origin  as  heathenism 
affords  of  the  Fall.  If,  as  is  beyond  doubt,  the 
rational  creature  ever  more  and  more  falling  away 
from  its  Creator  speaks  of  an  earthly  influence 
which,  left  to  itself,  draws  irresistibly  do"\\Tiwards ; 
so  likewise,  the  rational  creature,  brought  back  and 
restored  to  its  Creator,  speaks  of  a  power  from 
above  tending  upwards.     And  so,  as  every  hea- 

■■'  "Obgleicli  das  Heidenthum  cigentlich  nichts  anderes  ist  als  die 
Fortsetzung  des  Urfalls,  oder  die  durcli  den  Einfluss  des  Satans 
instigirte  weitere  Entwickelung  des  in  die  Natur-egoitafc  getretenen 
Menschen,  welche  die  Menschheit  von  Gott  abzufiihren  und  in  das 
Yerderben  zu  stlirtzen  bemiilit  war,  so  ist  dasselbe  doch  gleichwohl 
keinesweges  als  ein  volliger  Abfall  und  eine  eigentliche  Negirung 
der  Religion  zu  betrachten."  Molitor,  Philosopliie  der  Geschichte, 
4  Th.  §  IGO. 
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then  \dce  was  the  direct  product  of  idolatry,  every 
Christian  virtue  is  the  direct  result  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  as  we  have  above  considered  it. 
Morality  to  the  Christian  bears  a  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  dogma  of  the  Incarnation,  lives  by  it, 
and  perishes  when  severed  from  it.  The  vision  of 
God  Avhich  the  Christian  Faith  communicated  to 
the  human  soul  possessed  and  transformed  it.  A 
Divine  Person  laid  hold  of  the  nature  of  man,  and 
became,  as  it  were,  a  soul  within  the  soul :  hence- 
forth in  Him,  His  example,  His  life,  and  His  death, 
what  had  been  the  imperfect  virtues  of  the  natural 
state  obtained  a  new  root.  Man's  life  had  no  fewer 
sorrows  than  before,  but  all  were  viewed  in  the 
light  of  God's  passion ;  man  had  equal  need  of  help 
from  his  brother  man,  but  the  Master  of  charity 
had  first  given  His  life  for  His  enemies ;  and  those 
of  His  followers  would  be  likest  Him  who  should 
approach  nearest  to  the  sacrifice  of  self. 

Let  us  see  how  these  principles  were  practi- 
cally applied  to  the  circle  of  human  life. 

First  let  us  consider  the  tissue  of  human  acts, 
afi'ections,  and  energies  in  the  mass,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  dwell  on  its  several  parts. 

And,  again,  this  morality  in  the  mass  may  be 
looked  at  from  four  points  of  view :  its  motive,  its 
standard,  its  support,  and  its  reward.  We  will 
take  each  in  its  order. 

1.  As  to  the  motive  of  morality,  this  sevenfold 
vision  of  God  told  on  it  mth  great  power  by  re- 
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storing  at  once  the  idea  of  creatureship  on  man's 
part,  and  of  beneficent  providence  on  God's.     In 
that  wide  sea  of  ignorance  wherein  the  heathen 
nations  lay  tossed,  man  knew  not  whence  he  was, 
how  he  came  upon  the  earth,  to  what  he  tended. 
The  common  idolatry  mixed  up  the  earth  and  its 
productions,  the  stars,  aijd  the  gods  in  an  existing 
whole,  or  system,  if  that  which  had  no  unity  could 
be  so  called,  without  knowing  its  origin  or  determin- 
ing its  relations.     Such  was  the  state  of  the  mass, 
while  among  cultivated  minds  one  widely- spread 
philosophy  declared  specifically  that  the  gods  med- 
dled not  with  human  affairs  for  government,  reward, 
or  punishment.     Another  substituted  the  notion  of 
Nature  for  that  of  God,  stripping  Him  thereby  of 
personality.    To  idolater  and  philosopher  alike  man 
was  not  a  creature  but  a  substance  among  other 
substances  above  or  below  him,  a  portion  of  the 
whole,  a  j)hysical  portion  of  a  physical  whole,  the 
former  without  responsibility,   as  the   latter  was 
without  providence.     But  in  this  vision  which  the 
Christian  faith  disclosed  inan  saw  himself  clearly, 
distinctly,  and  in  the  most  vivid  light  a  creature, 
at  a  certain  time  called  forth  out  of  nothing,  formed 
with  sovereign  wisdom  and  power,  sent  into  the 
world,  guided,  guarded,  watched  over  in  it ;  and 
then,  moreover,  a  creature  to  God  so  precious,  that 
after  creating  him  He  would  be  made  Himself  man 
and  die  for  him.     Redemption,  if  it  did  not  ex- 
plain Creation,  cast  round  it  a  light  which  drew 
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man  towards  God  with  an  invincible  attraction. 
And  mth  the  idea  of  creatureship  man  recovered 
the  complete  idea  of  duty  ;  not  an  idea  of  that 
merely  which  was  fitting  for  the  good  of  human 
society, — for  so  much  as  this,  so  long  as  he  was  a 
social  animal,  he  could  not  wholly  lose, — but  an 
idea  of  that  great  primary  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  God  as  the  work  of  His  hands.  Thus  only 
the  value  of  his  acts  as  a  free  agent  stood  revealed 
to  him :  thus  only  their  consequences.  God,  crea- 
tureship, duty,  and  judgment  for  the  acts  of  free- 
will came  upon  him  together,  and  formed  a  new 
motive  of  his  life.  How  distinct  the  two  voices 
sound !  Marcus  Aurelius  gives  us  that  of  the  old 
heathen  world.  "  There  is  one  light  of  the  sun, 
though  it  is  distributed  over  walls,  mountams,  and 
other  things  infinite.  There  is  one  common  sub- 
stance, though  it  is  distributed  among  countless 
bodies  which  have  their  several  qualities.  There  is 
one  soul,  though  it  is  distributed  among  infinite  na- 
tures and  individual  circumscriptions.  There  is  one 
intelligent  soul,  though  it  seems  to  be  divided." — 
"  How  small  a  part  of  the  boundless  and  unfathom- 
able time  is  assigned  to  every  man !  for  it  is  very 
soon  swallowed  up  in  the  eternal.  And  how  small 
a  part  of  the  whole  substance !  And  how  small  a 
part  of  the  universal  soul !  And  on  what  a  small 
clod  of  the  whole  earth  thou  creepest !  Eeflecting 
on  all  this,  consider  nothing  to  be  great,  except  to 
act  as  thy  nature  leads  thee,  and  to  endure  that 
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which  the  common  nature  brings." — ''  Man,  thou 
hast  been  a  citizen  in  this  great  state ;  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  to  thee  whether  for  five  years  or 
three?  For  that  which  is  conformable  to  the  laws 
is  just  for  all.  Where  is  the  hardship,  then,  if  no 
tyrant,  nor  yet  an  unjust  judge,  sends  thee  away 
from  the  state,  but  Nature  who  brought  thee  into 
it?  The  same  as  if  a  praetor,  who  has  employed 
an  actor,  dismisses  him  from  the  stage.  'But  I 
have  not  finished  the  five  acts,  but  only  three  of 
them.'  Thou  say  est  well ;  but  in  life  the  three 
acts  are  the  whole  drama ;  for  what  shall  be  a  com- 
plete drama  is  determined  by  him  who  was  once 
the  cause  of  its  composition,  and  now  of  its  dis- 
solution; but  thou  art  the  cause  of  neither.  De- 
part, then,  satisfied,  for  he  also  who  releases  thee  is 
satisfied."*  Human  life  becomes  desolate,  morality 
evaporates,  under  such  teaching.  Would  you  hear 
what  bound  it  up,  what  gave  it  an  abiding  motive, 
a  distinct  course  and  end?  It  is  that  other  voice 
of  the  great  Teacher,  surrounding  man's  life  mth 
the  tender  care  of  the  Father.  "  Are  not  two  spar- 
rows sold  for  a  farthing  ?  and  not  one  of  them  shall 
fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.  But  the 
very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear 
not,  therefore ;  better  are  you  than  many  sparrows." 
A  Father  and  his  children  succeed  to  that  notion 
of  a  physical  whole  without  sympathy  or  succour 

*  Marcus  Aurelius,   Thoughts,  xii.  30,  32,  36  ;   Long's  trans- 
lation. 
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for  its  parts.  But  it  is  in  redeeming  that  the  Fa- 
ther is  disclosed.  And  the  Son  whom  He  has  sent 
is  likewise  the  Judge.  It  is  not  a  simple  notion 
of  duty  which  has  been  elicited,  but  a  desire  of 
pleasing  God  manifested  as  the  redeeming  God. 
The  abiding  presence  of  One  who  is  at  once  Crea- 
tor, Father,  Eedeemer,  and  Judge  surrounds  men, 
no  longer  units  and  atoms  before  an  unbending 
necessity,  but  persons  before  a  personal  God.  This 
thought  at  once  rules  the  present  and  embraces 
the  future,  as  St.  Paul  says :  ''  We  know  that  if  our 
earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we 
have  a  building  from  God,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Therefore  we  labour 
— whether  present  or  absent — to  be  well  pleasing 
to  Him:  for  we  must  all  of  us  be  made  manifest 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one 
may  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body,  according 
as  he  has  done,  whether  good  or  evil."* 

2.  Again,  what  standard  of  morality  was  there 
placed  before  man  in  that  old  heathen  world?  It 
is  here  that  the  false  gods  told  with  most  demoral- 
ising effect.  It  is  here  that  Marcus  Aurelius  with 
his  spectral  form  of  fatalism  called  Nature,  and 
Epicurus  with  his  gods  who  knew  not  human  af- 
fections, nor  cared  for  human  life,  nor  considered 
human  actions,  were  more  moral  at  least  than  Ju- 
piter, Juno,  Yenus,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Isis,  Baal, 
MyHtta,  and  a  thousand  others.     For  their  power 

«  2  Cor.  V.  1,  9,  10. 
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and  immortality  lent  consecration  to  every  foul 
deed  wrought  by  the  imitation  of  their  worship- 
pers. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  multitude 
looked  upon  these  as  examples.  But  let  us  turn 
to  the  highest  reason  of  the  contemplative  mind, 
and  see  what  guide  it  proj)osed.  "  Of  human  life," 
says  Marcus  Aurelius  again,  "  the  time  is  a  point, 
and  the  substance  is  in  a  flux,  and  the  perception 
dull,  and  the  composition  of  the  whole  body  sub- 
ject to  putrefaction,  and  the  soul  a  wheel,  and  for- 
tune hard  to  divine,  and  fame  a  thing  devoid  of 
judgment.  And  to  say  all  in  a  word,  every  thing 
which  belongs  to  the  body  is  a  stream,  and  what 
belongs  to  the  soul  is  a  dream  and  vapour,  and  life 
is  a  warfare  and  a  stranger's  sojourn,  and  after- 
fame  is  oblivion.  What,  then,  is  that  which  is 
able  to  conduct  a  man?  One  thing  and  only  one 
—  philosophy.  But  this  consists  in  keeping  the 
genius  within  a  man  free  from  violence,  and  un- 
harmed, superior  to  pains  and  pleasures,  doing  no- 
thing without  a  purpose  nor  yet  falsely  and  mth 
hypocrisy,  not  feeling  the  need  of  another  man's 
doing  or  not  doing  any  thing,  and  besides  accepting 
all  that  happens,  and  all  that  is  allotted,  as  coming 
from  thence,  wherever  it  is,  from  whence  he  him- 
self came,  and  finally  waiting  for  death  with  a 
cheerful  mind,  as  being  nothing  else  but  a  disso- 
lution of  the  elements  of  which  every  living  being 
is  compounded.  But  if  there  is  no  harm  to  the 
elements  themselves  in  each  continually  changing 
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into  another,  why  should  a  man  have  any  aj)pre-  [ 

hension  about  the  change   and   dissolution    of  all  I 

the  elements?     For  it  is  according  to  nature,  and 
nothino:  is  evil  which  is  accordino:  to  nature."* 

This  is  all  which  that  great,  most  accomplished, 
thoughtful,  and,  save  only  to  Christians,  benevo- 
lent prince  could  devise  for  the  guidance  of  man 
through  life.  But  now  instead  of  these  false  gods, 
who  we  know  were  demons  ;  instead  of  these  gods 
serenely  careless  of  mankind,  the  produce  of  faith- 
less impiety  ;  instead  too  of  the  genius  within  man, 
a  somethino;  at  least  no  stronsrer  or  wiser  than  man 
himself;  who  was  the  Christian's  guide,  standard, 
example?  Before  him  rose,  in  beauty  unimagined 
until  then  by  man,  the  man-loving  God — the  God 
who  dies  upon  the  cross — the  God  whose  teaching 
is  his  o^vn  suffering — the  Legislator  who  writes 
His  law  upon  men's  hearts  by  obeying  it  Himself. 
There  were  heathens  who  talked  of  the  imitation  of 
God,  and  they  meant  the  following  that  divine  prin- 
ciple of  reason  in  man,  by  which,  as  they  thought, 
he  shared  a  common  nature  with  God.  It  was  a 
vague  phrase,  Avhich,  seemingly  raising  man  above 
himself,  left  him  really  to  his  own  imiate  power 
alone.  But  in  the  sight  of  God's  Throne  and  Tri- 
bunal, which  was  likemse  His  chair  of  teachino* — 
in  the  sight  of  the  Cross — to  imitate  God  became 
the  most  definite  of  all  instructions.  For  there 
was  spread  before  men  the  whole  life  of  the  thirty- 

*^"  Marcus  Aurelius,  ii.  17. 
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three  years;  the  boyhood  passed  in  obscurity,  and 
the  manhood  in  labour ;  the  teaching,  requited 
with  opposition,  terminated  with  the  Cross  ;  the 
complete  exem23lar  of  humility,  obedience,  self- 
sacrifice,  the  spotless  mirror  of  purity.  This  was 
man,  the  guide  and  teacher  of  men,  and  this  like- 
wise was  God.  And  if  Marcus  Aurelius  had  stooped 
to  examine  what  was  passing  in  Lyons,  one  of  the 
cities  of  his  own  empire,  and  by  his  own  order, 
about  the  time  the  words  above  quoted  were  writ- 
ten by  him,  he  would  have  found  men  and  women 
who  could  not  only  direct  their  life  according  to 
the  pattern  of  that  God-man,  but  could  die  not 
only  serene  in  the  midst  of  terrible  torments,  but 
full  of  the  liveliest  hope  and  the  firmest  certainty, 
because  His  image  was  impressed  upon  the  heart, 
and  the  desire  of  seeing  Him  conquered  at  once  all 
love  of  the  world  and  all  fear  of  death. 

3.  But  the  one  abiding  difficulty  of  the  heathen 
was  the  weakness  of  his  moral  nature.  In  the 
perpetual  strife  between  body  and  soul  the  body 
continually  won  the  battle.  And  it  was  not  only 
an  incessant  fall,  but  one  in  which  there  was  no- 
thmg  to  arrest  the  descent.  In  vain  the  philoso- 
pher cried  to  him :  "  Live  with  the  gods.  And  he 
does  live  with  the  gods  who  constantly  shows  to 
them  that  his  own  soul  is  satisfied  mth  that  which 
is  assigned  to  him,  and  that  it  does  all  that  the 
genius  wishes,  which  Zeus  hath  given  to  every 
man  for  his  guardian  and  guide,  a  portion  of  him- 
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self.     And  this  is  every  man's  understanding  and 
reason."  *     But  the  reason  was  itself  the  traitor. 
It   was    always    failing   at   the    critical   moment. 
When  the   body  pressed  it  hardest,  reason  gave 
way.     When  the  mind  desponded,  reason  fluttered 
for  a  while  and  then  sunk  with  it.     Reason,  said 
philosophy,  was  the  man  himself;  but  it  was  no 
more   than   man,    and   a   greater   than   man   was 
wanted.     It  was  here  that  the  Creating  and  Re- 
deeming God  came  in  with  constant  power  and 
efficacy.     The  Apostle,  describing  this  very  con- 
flict under  which   the  heathen  continually  sunk, 
exclaimed,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death?"  and  he  answered  his  own  ques- 
tion :   "  The  grace  of  God   through  Jesus   Christ 
our  Lord."     And  ag:ain :   "  I  have  strens^th  for  all 
things  through  the  instrengthening  Christ. "f    This 
indwelling   of  the  Redeeming   God,   by  which    a 
contuiuous  never-failing  support  for   every  day's 
trials  and  work  was   bestowed   on   the  creature, 
was  the  very  substance  of  Christian  life.     It  was 
at  once  visibly  represented  and  imparted  in  all  the 
seven  sacraments   of  the   Church;    was  the  very 
mystery  of  the  most  divine  and  excellent  of  them 
all,    intended   for   his    daily   sustenance.      For   in 
Baptism   redeemed   man   was    buried   and   raised 
again  with   the  Incarnate   God ;    in  Confirmation 
strengthened  by  Him  ;    in  Penance  absolved  by 
Him;  in  Marriage  blessed  by  Him;  in  Order  con- 

«  Marcus  Aurelius,  v.  27.  f  Kom.  vii.  24 ;  Phil.  iv.  14. 
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secrated  as  His  officer  by  Him;  in  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist fed  by  Him;  in  Unction  anointed  for  the 
last  conflict  by  Him.  And  the  vital  breath  on 
man's  part  of  this  union  so  visibly  expressed  on 
God's  part  was  prayer,  which  is  the  constant  dis- 
claiming of  power  and  sufficiency  in  his  o^vn  na- 
ture ;  the  constant  request  of  power  and  sufficiency 
from  a  higher  nature,  and  that  the  God  who  had 
not  only  created  but  redeemed  him,  and  who,  still 
more,  in  the  work  of  redemption  had  become  man. 
So  that  into  every  part  and  fibre  of  Christian 
morality,  into  the  work  of  every  day,  the  thought 
of  every  hour,  into  the  whole  domain  of  man,  his 
affections,  words,  and  actions,  the  grace  of  God 
incarnate  descended  as  a  life-stream. 

4.  The  fourth  general  view  of  Christian  mo- 
rality which  we  were  to  take  was  the  reward  pro- 
posed to  it.  And  here  an  intrmsic  value,  and  that 
immeasurable,  was  given  to  every  human  act  by 
the  end  assigned  to  it.  For  in  Greek  and  Latin 
heathenism  all  human  life  was  struck  with  worth- 
lessness  by  its  severance  from  any  life  to  come,  of 
which  the  course  and  nature  should  depend  on  its 
actions  here.  Nor  can  any  more  universal  reason  be 
assigned  for  the  cruelty,  the  impurity,  the  extremes 
of  luxury  and  poverty,  of  sensual  enjoyment  and 
of  suffering,  which  abounded  every  where,  than  the 
loss  of  faith  in  a  future  life  of  retribution,  wherein 
the  person  of  the  man  who  did  well  or  ill  should 
be  restored.     Most  plaintive  and  touching  in  their 
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doubt  near  akin  to  hopelessness  are  the  very  aspi- 
rations of  the  wiser  and  better  among  them;  as 
when,  after  dehneating  the  noble  character  of 
Agricola,  Tacitus  cries,  "  If  there  be  any  place  for 
the  shades  of  the  pious — if,  as  the  wise  will  have 
it,  great  souls  are  not  extinguished  together  with 
the  body — ^mayest  thou  rest  in  peace !"  *  But 
the  imperial  stoic  philosopher  boldly  said,  "  Thou 
existest  as  a  part ;  thou  shalt  disappear  in  that 
which  produced  thee,  but  rather  thou  shalt  be 
received  back  into  its  seminal  principle  by  trans- 
mutation :"  and  again,  "'  To  conclude,  always  ob- 
serve how  ephemeral  and  worthless  human  things 
are,  and  what  was  yesterday  a  little  mucus,  to- 
morrow will  be  a  mummy  or  ashes.  Pass,  then, 
through  this  little  space  of  time  conformably  to 
nature,  and  end  thy  journey  in  content;  just  as  an 
olive  falls  off  when  it  is  ripe,  blessing  nature  who 
produced  it,  and  thanking  the  tree  on  which  it 
grew."f  Would  you  gather,  in  a  word,  the 
wondrous  chano:e  which  Christian  faith  broui^ht  on 
human  life,  pass  on  to  the  anticipated  tribunal  of 
Him  who  is  at  once  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Judge, 
yet  Brother  and  Kinsman  of  man.  "  When  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  His  majesty,  and  all  the 
holy  angels  with  Him,  then  shall  He  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  His  majesty :  and  all  nations  shall  be 
gathered  together  before  Him,  and  He  shall  sepa- 
rate them  one  from  another,  as  the  shepherd  sepa- 

^  Agricola,  46.  .  f  Marcus  Aurelius,  iv.  14,  48. 
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rates  the  sheep  from  the  goats:  and  He  shall  set 
the  sheep  on  His  right  hand :  but  the  goats  on  His 
left.     Then  shall  the  Kmg  say  to  them  that  shall 
be  on  His  right  hand,   Come  ye  blessed  of  My 
Father,    possess   you   the    kingdom   prepared   for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.     For  I  was 
hungry,  and  you  gave  Me  to  eat ;  I  was  thirsty, 
and  you  gave  Me  to  drink;  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
you  took  Me  in  ;   I  was  naked,  and  you  covered 
Me  ;   I  was  sick,  and  you  visited  Me  ;    I  was  in 
prison,  and  you  came  to  Me.     Then  shall  the  just 
answer  Him,  saying.  Lord,  when  did  we  see  Thee 
hungry,  and  fed  Thee  ;  or  thirsty,  and  gave  Thee 
drink?    And  when  did  we  see  Thee  a  stranger,  and 
took  Thee  in  ?  or  naked,  and  covered  Thee  ?  or 
when  did  we  see  Thee  sick  or  in  prison,  and  came 
to  Thee  ?     And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  to 
them.  Amen,  I  say  to  you,  inasmuch  as  you  did  it 
to  one  of  these  My  least  brethren,  you  did  it  to 
Me.     Then  shall  He  say  to  them  also  that  shall  be 
on  His  left  hand.  Depart  from  Me,  you  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  which  was  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels.     For  I  was  hungry,  and  you  gave 
Me  not  to  eat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  you  gave  Me 
not  to  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  you  took  Me 
not  in;  naked,  and  you  covered  Me  not;  sick  and 
in  prison,  and  you  did  not  visit  Me.     Then  they 
also  shall  answer  Him,  saying.  Lord,  when  did  we 
see  Thee  hungry,  or  thirsty,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked, 
or  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minister  to  Thee? 
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Then  shall  He  answer  them,  saying,  Amen,  I  say 
to  you,  inasmuch  as  you  did  it  not  to  one  of  these 
least,  neither  did  you  do  it  to  Me.  And  these 
shall  go  into  everlasting  punishment ;  but  the  just 
into  everlasting  life."  * 

Here  observe  how  the  acts  of  daily  human  life 
are  invested  with  an  importance  far  transcending 
their  natural  measure,  since  on  them  depends  a 
futurity  without  limit.  Nor  only  so,  but  they  are 
connected  mth  the  human  nature  assumed  by  God, 
since  the  acts  done  to  His  brethren  are  counted  by 
Him  as  done  to  Himself.  That  work  of  the  In- 
carnation is  not  an  act  done  once  for  all,  and  then 
receding  back  into  distance  of  time;  but  a  state 
touching  and  by  its  touch  transforming  every  hu- 
man life  and  every  relationship  of  human  life,  man 
and  man's  society  in  every  time  and  place.  That 
human  life  at  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Golgotha, 
surrounds  us  all,  connects  us  altogether  now  with 
its  sympathies,  aifections,  and  kuismanship.  The 
kingdom  promised  as  the  sequel  of  this  earthly 
life,  made  up  of  trials,  is  an  inheritance  prepared 
of  old  for  brethren,  as  well  as  a  reward  given  to 
combatants ;  and  the  King  who  gives  it  connects  it 
inseparably  Avith  His  own  sonship.  His  human  na- 
ture, and  His  suiFerings,  as  in  that  high  and  trans - 
cendant  promise  wherein  His  own  description  of 
eternal  life  culminates :  "To  him  that  overcometh 
mil  I  give  to  sit  with  Me  on  My  throne,  as  I  also 

"^  Matt.  xxY.  31-46. 
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have  overcome,  and  am  set  down  with  My  Father 
on  His  throne."* 

We  have  seen  the  light  cast  from  this  seven- 
fold vision  of  God  on  man  as  a  moral  agent  in 
general.  Let  us  now  consider  this  light  as  it  falls 
upon  man  in  his  different  relations.  And  first  as 
it  falls  on  the  individual. 

The  intellect  of  man  tends  naturally  to  truth, 
which  is  its  object,  desires  to  possess  it,  and  aims 
at  it.  The  will  of  man  tends  naturally  to  good, 
and  desires  equally  its  possession.  But  this  truth 
and  this  good  are  both  of  the  natural  order;  and 
the  natural  power  of  man's  intellect  and  will  is 
limited  to  this  order.  Now  the  light  we  have 
above  mentioned  disclosed  to  man  God  as  the  Au- 
thor of  a  supernatural  order,  and  a  multitude  of 
truths  concerning  that  order  comprehended  in  God 
and  deduced  from  Him;  disclosed  to  him  hkewise 
God  as  the  Author  of  supernatural  good,  and  the 
possession  of  this  good  as  the  further  and  higher 
end  of  his  own  being,  superadded  to  the  natural 
end.  Thus  this  light  in  its  operation  upon  the 
soul  of  man  distributed  itself  into  three  virtues: 
that  of  Faith,  lifting  man's  intellect  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  not  only  as  his  Creator,  but  as 
his  Redeemer  and  his  Reward;  that  of  Hope,  lift- 
ing his  ^vill  to  the  desire  of  such  a  good ;  that  of 
Charity,  uniting  actually  his  will  with  the  good 
itself      These    three    virtues.    Faith,    Hope,    and 

^  Apoc.  iii.  21. 
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Charity,  cognate  as  having  the  same  ohject,  pu- 
rify, enlarge,  and  exalt  the  natural  powers  of  the 
soul,  raising  them  immediately  to  God,  as  the  first 
Truth,  the  Giver  of  beatitude,  the  infinite  Good 
Himself.  In  the  order  of  generation  Faith  is  first, 
for  the  intellect  must  apprehend  before  the  will 
can  desire;  Hope  succeeds,  for  the  will  must  de- 
sire before  the  desire  can  be  terminated  in  the 
possession  of  the  good  itself,  which  is  the  final 
union  of  charity.  But  in  the  order  of  perfection 
Charity  is  supreme,  since  it  alone  touches  that 
Truth  and  that  Good  which  the  others  aspire  after. 
But  the  God  who  is  the  object  of  these  three 
virtues  is  He  who  not  only  creates  but  redeems; 
who  is  become  visible  in  His  Son;  who  by  that 
Son  imparts  sonship  to  those  whom  He  redeems. 
As  to  Faith,  among  those  things  hoped  for  of  which 
it  is  the  substance,  and  those  things  unseen  of 
which  it  is  the  evidence,  the  economy  of  redemp- 
tion takes  so  large  a  place  that  the  word  often 
stands  by  itself  for  the  profession  of  Christianity. 
As  to  Hope,  the  possession  of  eternal  beatitude, 
after  which  it  aspires,  is  so  entirely  the  gift  of  God 
in  Christ,  that  we  are  said  to  be  saved  by  it.'^  But 
let  us  take  especially  Charity,  smce,  inasmuch  as  it 
unites  with  God,  it  becomes  as  it  were  the  inform- 
ing power  or  soul  of  all  other  virtues,  mthout 
which  none  of  them  can  merit  eternal  life,  and  so 
is  the  proper  mark  and  character  of  the  Christian. 
Now  every  where  this  habit  of  charity  in  the  Apos- 

«  Rom.  viii.  24. 
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tolic  writings  is  referred  back  to  the  example  of 
Christ  in  becoming  man  for  us, — in  teaching,  la- 
bouring, suffering,  and  finally  dying  for  us.  It  is 
our  Lord  Himself  who  first  sets  forth  the  Incarna- 
tion as  the  proof  of  unsurpassable  love  on  the  part 
of  the  Cremator.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only -begotten  Son."  It  is  our  Lord  Him- 
self who  first  made  the  appeal  from  the  divine  love 
to  the  human,  on  the  eve  of  His  passion.  "  A  new 
commandment  I  give  to  you,  that  you  love  one 
another;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  you  also  love 
one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
you  are  my  disciples,  if  you  have  love  one  for  an- 
other."* But  the  commandment  was  an  old  one, 
and  together  with  the  love  of  God,  out  of  which  it 
flowed,  was,  as  He  had  before  declared,  even  the 
great  commandment  of  the  law,  on  which  the  whole 
law  and  the  prophets  depended.  How  then  was  it 
new?  It  was  new  in  its  motive  and  new  in  its 
standard :  for  it  ran  no  longer,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  but  "as  I  have  loved 
you."  The  imitation  of  Himself,  therefore,  was 
the  motive ;  the  standard  was  God  becoming  man 
for  man's  sake,  and  as  man  dying  for  him.  He 
makes  the  application  so  that  none  can  mistake 
it.  "  This  is  My  commandment,  that  you  love  one 
another  as  I  have  loved  you.  Greater  love  than 
this  no  man  hath,  that  a  man  lay  do^vn  his  life  for 
his  friends.  You  are  My  friends,  if  you  do  the 
things  that  I  command  you."f    Thus  out  of  loving 

'"'  John  iii.  16  ;  xiii.  34.  f  John  xv.  13. 
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our  neighbour  as  ourself  in  the  old  law  is  deve- 
loped by  means  of  our  Lord's  passion  the  martyr- 
dom of  charity  in  the  new  law.  St.  John  draws 
the  same  conclusions  thus :  "  By  this  hath  the 
charity  of  God  appeared  towards  us,  because  God 
hath  sent  His  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world 
that  we  may  live  by  Ilim."  Here  is  the  first  point 
of  the  divine  love,  God  becoming  man.  But  there 
is  a  second;  for  he  urges  more  strongly,  ''  In  this 
is  charity,  not  as  though  we  had  loved  God,  but 
because  He  has  first  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to 
be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins."  Here  is  the  second 
point,  the  passion  of  God  become  man.  From  both 
he  concludes :  "If  God  hath  so  loved  us,  we  ought 
also  to  love  one  another."  And  ao:ain :  "In  this 
we  have  kno^vn  charity,  because  He  hath  laid  down 
His  life  for  us ;  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives 
for  the  brethren."*  Nor  is  St.  Paul  behind  St.  John 
in  putting  forth  this  motive  when  he  says :  "  God 
commends  His  charity  towards  us,  because  when  as 
yet  we  were  sinners  Christ  died  for  us."  And  on 
this  he  rests  the  spring  of  the  interior  life :  "  The 
charity  of  Christ  constrains  us,  judging  this,  that 
if  one  died  for  all,  then  all  were  dead.  And  Christ 
died  for  all,  that  they  also  who  live  may  not  live  to 
themselves,  but  unto  Him  who  died  for  them  and 
rose  again."! 

And  as  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
His  death  are  put  forward  as  the  standard  of  the 

«  1  John  iv.  9-11  ;  iii.  IG.  f  ^om.  v.  8  ;  2  Cor.  v.  13. 
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divine  love  to  man,  and  as  the  motive  of  an  answer- 
ing love  on  the  part  of  man  to  God,  so  the  love 
thus  called  forth  is  a  quality  produced  in  man's 
will  by  that  Third  Person  who  is  the  Love  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son:  for  "the  charity  of  God  is 
poured  forth  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
is  given  to  us."*  Thus  it  is  not  only  a  special 
virtue,  but,  as  extending  itself  to  all  the  acts  and 
habits  of  the  soul,  is  the  root  at  once  and  the  per- 
fection of  all  virtues.  It  produces  so  exactly  the 
fruits  of  divine  s^race  that  theolosfians  have  a  hard 
matter  to  distinguish  the  habit  of  charity  from 
grace  itself.  And  it  has  a  single  object  before  it, 
God ;  its  relation  to  creatures  being  determined  by 
its  relation  to  God.  Thus,  being  the  first  operation 
of  grace,  it  as  completely  penetrates  and  underlies 
the  whole  Christian  character  as  the  soul  is  in 
every  part  of  the  body,  the  life  of  the  whole.  And 
so  charity  alone  is  called  at  once  "the  new  crea- 
tion," "the  fulfilment  of  the  law,"  "the  bond  of 
perfection."! 

To  complete  our  view  of  this  virtue,  we  must 
remark  how  entirely  new  it  was  to  all  the  heathen 
nations.  There  is  not  in  Greek  and  Roman  life, 
nor  in  any  system  of  philosophy,  the  remotest  ap- 

*  Rom.  V.  5. 

f  Compare  together  Gal.  vi.  15,  t.  6,  1  Cor.  vii.  19,  with  Rom. 
xiii.  8-10,  and  Col.  iii.  14.  By  the  former  three  texts  it  appears  that 
St.  Paul  names  "  the  new  creation,"  "  faith  Avhich  works  by  love," 
and  "  the  keeping  the  commandments  of  God,"  as  equivalents.  In 
the  fourth  ho  calls  charity  "  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  ;"  and  in  the 
fLfth  "  the  bond  of  perfection." 
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proach  to  any  virtue  like  Christian  charity.  And 
the  reason  of  this  is  plain.  For  there  being  two 
rules  of  human  actions,  the  reason  of  man,  and  the 
absolute  reason  of  God,  or  the  eternal  Law,  they 
had  lost  the  conception  of  any  rule  but  the  former. 
They  had  ceased  to  conceive  of  God  as  the  supreme 
rule  which  should  regulate  human  reason;  ceased 
to  aspire  to  Him  as  the  absolute  good.  Nor,  in- 
deed, so  far  as  they  held  His  unity,  did  they  hold 
Him  to  be  a  personal  God  at  all.  Thus  that  move- 
ment of  the  soul  towards  Him  and  towards  the 
rational  creature  for  His  sake,  which  is  the  proper 
act  of  charity,  was  not  only  far  beyond  their  power 
as  a  supernatural  act,  but  found  no  disposition  of 
their  will  or  their  understanding  to  it. 

And  here  we  might  terminate  this  portion  of 
our  argument ;  for  if  Charity  be  in  such  sense  the 
seal  and  character  of  the  Christian,  that  without  it 
all  other  virtues  are  of  no  avail  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  if  it  have  so  intimate  a  connection  with  the 
Incarnation  and  Death  of  Christ  as  to  be  a  gift 
of  God  resulting  from  these,  it  might  seem  that 
nothing  further  could  be  said.  Yet  it  mil  be  well 
to  continue  our  review  so  far  as  to  see  how  other 
virtues  are  exhibited  in  relation  to  the  same  great 
objects  of  faith. 

And  I  mil  take  next  the  virtue  of  moral  purity, 
because  it  was  one  almost  as  little  kno^vn  to  the 
whole  heathen  world  as  charity.  It  was  here  that 
the  degradation  of  man  was  most  complete.     In 
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the  mass  of  men  the  body  had  made  the  mind  its 
subject,  and  men  had  become  the  slaves  of  sensual 
enjoyment.  On  the  other  hand,  and  as  a  reaction 
from  this,  the  highest  j^hilosophy  denied  that  the 
body  was  a  part  of  the  man,  or  that  together  with 
the  mind  it  made  up  the  man,  and  asserted  that 
the  real  man  was  the  reasonable  soul,  which  used 
the  body  as  an  instrument.  But  here,  from  the 
opposite  side,  it  dishonoured  the  body,  for  an  in- 
strument is  but  a  means  to  an  end  and  has  no  in- 
trinsic value.  Now  the  Son  of  God,  by  assuming 
a  human  body,  consecrated  the  body  for  ever :  by 
taking  it,  as  well  as  the  soul,  into  indivisible  union 
with  His  Godhead,  He  showed  it  to  be  a  part  of 
human  nature  which  has  its  own  intrinsic  value 
and  dignity.  And  His  disciples  inculcated  the 
virtue  of  moral  purity  as  based  upon  the  Incarna- 
tion and  its  result,  union  with  God.  It  was  the 
whole  man  who  was  taken  into  this  union,  not  the 
rational  soul  only,  but  the  body  likewise.  And 
more  even  than  this.  It  was  from  the  Body  of  the 
Lord,  in  virtue  of  its  personal  union  with  His  God- 
head, that  the  union  of  His  members  with  Him 
proceeded :  for  "  we  are  members  of  His  Body,  of 
His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones;"*  from  His  Body  that 
their  perpetual  food  was  drawn  in  the  greatest  of 
Christian  mysteries.  And  so,  as  a  part  of  this 
teaching.  Christians  were  told,  "the  body  is  for 
the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  for  the  body;  and  God, 

^-  Ephes.  V.  30. 
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who  raised  up  the  Lord,  shall  likewise  raise  us 
up  through  His  power.  KnoAv  you  not  that  your 
bodies  are  members  of  Christ  ? — Now  he  who  ad- 
heres to  the  Lord  is  one  Spirit  with  Him. — Know 
you  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  in  you,  whom  you  have  from  God, 
and  are  not  your  own :  you  have  been  bought  with 
a  price.  Therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and 
in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's."*  This  is  the  ever- 
abiding  source  of  Christian  purity ;  and  the  fixing 
of  this  doctrine  with  all  its  consequences  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  was  of  itself  a  moral 
revolution.  It  is  a  direct  result  of  the  Licarna- 
tion,  and  not  only  grew  out  of  it  at  first,  but  rests 
for  ever  upon  it. 

Pass  next  to  the  first  and  tenderest  relations 
of  the  family.  The  love  of  husband  and  wife  is 
placed  on  the  basis  of  Christ's  love  to  the  Church, 
and  the  obedience  of  the  wife  to  the  husband  on 
that  of  the  Church's  obedience  to  Christ.  Thus 
these  duties,  forming  the  ground- work  of  natural 
society,  have  a  supernatural  motive  given  to  them. 
"Wives,  be  subject  to  your  o^vn  husbands  as  to 
the  Lord ;  because  the  man  is  head  of  the  woman, 
as  Christ  also  is  head  of  the  Church,  and  He  is 
Saviour  of  the  body :  but  like  as  the  Church  is 
subject  to  Christ,  so  also  let  mves  be  to  their 
own  husbands  in  every  thing.  Husbands,  love  your 
o^vn  wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and 
*  1  Cor.  vi.  13,  15,  19,  20. 
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gave  Himself  for  her."*  And  he  proceeds  to  exalt 
marriage  by  representing  it  as  a  type  of  the  most 
sacred  and  intimate  of  all  conceivable  unions,  the 
union  of  the  Incarnate  God  with  His  Church.  What 
a  doctrine  to  be  promulgated  out  of  the  midst  of 
that  Eome  whose  emperor  at  the  time  had  mur- 
dered an  innocent  and  virtuous  wife,  and  had  taken 
the  profligate  wife  of  another,  to  become  presently 
her  murderer  likewise :  of  that  Eome,  where  the 
satirist  says,  that  wives  counted  their  divorces  by 
the  years  of  their  marriage. 

We  have  touched  on  the  Christian  treatment  of 
man  as  an  individual,  and  in  the  society  of  home. 
Let  us  now  continue  the  delineation  of  that  treat- 
ment as  it  affected  man  in  civil  society.  We  will 
begin  with  the  deepest  humiliation  of  man  as  viewed 
in  his  natural  rights.  What  did  the  Apostles  say 
to  this  outcast  of  Roman  society,  this  refuse  of  the 
heathen  world,  the  slave? 

Slaves  formed,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  pro- 
bably large  majority  of  the  human  race :  and,  more- 
over, the  institution  made  an  essential  part  of  Greek 
and  Roman  civilisation,  which  simply  could  not 
exist  without  it.  For  society  is  built  u^^on  manual 
labour,  and  such  labour  was  deemed  unworthy  of 
freemen.  And  the  character  of  the  institution  it- 
self was,  that  men  were  regarded  not  as  persons  but 
as  things.  Did  the  Christian  teachers  set  them- 
selves to  reverse  directly  this  enormous  wrong? 

*  Ephes.  V.  22-6. 
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Did  they  urge  upon  the  slave  to  claim  and  to  re- 
cover his  indefeasible  rights  as  man?  The  way  in 
which  they  dealt  with  this  remarkable  difficulty, 
which  met  Christianity  at  the  threshold  and  en- 
countered it  everywhere,  offers  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  entirely  inward  genius  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  how  completely  it  sought  to  restore  so- 
ciety by  remoulding  individual  man.  "  Slaves,'^ 
was  the  command,  "be  obedient  to  your  masters 
after  the  flesh  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  simplicity 
of  your  heart,  as  unto  Christ ;  not  with  eye-service, 
as  men-pleasers,  but  as  slaves  of  Christ,  doing  the 
"will  of  God  from  the  heart  with  good- will,  as  being 
slaves  to  the  Lord  and  not  to  men;  knowing  that 
whatever  good  thing  any  one  may  do,  this  he  shall 
receive  from  the  Lord  whether  he  be  a  slave  or  a 
freeman.'"^  Thus  it  feared  not  to  consecrate  the 
most  unhallowed  relation  of  man  to  man  by  repre- 
senting that  the  slave's  obedience  to  the  master,  if 
performed  with  pure  intention,  was  an  obedience 
to  Christ  Himself.  The  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
extends  this  duty  specially  to  unkind  masters, 
supplying  the  supernatural  motive.  "  Servants,  be 
subject  in  all  fear  to  your  masters,  not  merely  to 
the  good  and  kind,  but  to  the  perverse.  For  this 
is  praiseworthy  if  for  conscience- sake  towards  God 
any  one  endure  pains,  suffering  wrongfully.  Smce 
what  glory  is  it  if,  when  committing  faults  and 
being  buffeted  for  them,  you  endure  it:  but  if  you 
suffer  for  doing  good,  and  endure  it,  this  is  pleasing 

«  Ephes.  vi.  5-8. 
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before  God.  For  unto  this  you  were  called,  inas- 
much as  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  to  us 
an  example  that  you  should  follow  upon  His  foot- 
steps."* But  the  most  instinctively  and  sublimely 
Christian  recommendation  concerning  slavery  is 
perhaps  that  given  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  says: 
"  Let  every  one  remain  in  the  calling  in  which  he 
was  called.  Wast  thou  called  being  a  slave?  care 
not  for  it :  but  even  if  thou  mayest  become  free, 
use  rather  thy  slavery;  for  the  slave  that  is  called 
in  the  Lord  is  the  Lord's  freeman;  and  so  he  who 
is  called,  being  a  freeman,  is  the  slave  of  Christ. 
Yoic  have  been  bought  ivith  a  price :  become  not  the 
slaves  of  men. "f  Now,  bearing  in  mind  what  slavery 
was ;  to  what  perils  and  sufferings  it  exposed  both 
man  and  woman,  and  how  at  any  moment  it  might 
require  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  moral  purity;  could  any  religion  use  this 
language  unless  it  came  directly  from  God,  and  felt 
itself  able  to  renew  human  nature  from  its  very 
heart's-core,  by  the  supply  of  a  boundless  grace 
from  its  Author?  These  words  bear  witness  to  the 
implanting  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  freedom  in 
the  slave's  inmost  heart.  Whatever  he  might  suffer, 
he  could  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  suffermg  unjustly  before  Pilate 
and  Herod;  and  he  had  the  conviction  that  every 
one  who  suffered  with  Him  and  for  Him  should 
likewise  reign  with  Him. 

The  exhortation  given  to  masters  is  the  coun- 

^  1  Pet.  ii.  18-21.  f  1  Cor.  vii.  20. 
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terpart  of  that  given  to  slaves.  "  Masters,  afford 
to  your  slaves  that  Avhich  is  just  and  fair,  giving 
up  threats,  knowing  that  you  also  have  a  Master 
in  heaven,  and  with  Him  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons."* 

Thus  Christianity  did  not  command  the  slave- 
holder to  enfranchise  his  slave,  but  it  commanded 
him  instead  to  treat  that  slave  as  a  brother:  that/^^ 
is,  leaving  the  legal  bond  as  it  was,  it  imposed 
a  moral  check,  making  the  slave  a  person,  not  a 
thing,  in  the  eye  of  his  master;  and  a  person 
equally  dear  as  himself  to  the  common  Master; 
a  person  for  whom  account  was  to  be  rendered  by 
him  to  the  common  Master ;  and  a  person  likewise 
to  whom  a  kindness  done  would  be  interpreted  by 
Christ  as  done  to  Himself. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  which  the  Cross,  the 
punishment  of  slaves,  brought  into  the  Ergastulum 
and  the  Paidagogium  of  the  Romans.  How  long 
would  the  underground  prison-house,  and  the  still 
fouler  den  of  infamy  in  the  palace,  last  before  it? 
As  we  hear  these  words  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
we  feel  that  the  bright  light  of  heaven  had  shot 
into  the  darkest  nook  of  earth,  and  kindled  a  never- 
dying  flame  of  faith  and  hope  in  breasts  long  con- 
denrned  to  a  misery  without  relief.  An  imperious 
Fabiola  would  henceforth  be  no  match  for  a  loving 
Syra.  The  mistress  of  Christian  slaves  might,  in- 
deed, make  her  apartment  a  place  of  martyrdom; 

^■'  Col.  iv.  1  and  Ephes.  vi.  9. 
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but  it  could  not  henceforth  be  a  mere  torture- 
chamber  or  slaughter-house. 

Having  thus,  by  a  wholly  internal  restoration, 
repaired  the  basis  of  man's  society  with  man,  in  his 
treatment  of  inferiors,  Christian  teaching  went  on 
to  deal  with  him  in  his  relation  to  equals.  Thus  it 
placed  the  obligation  to  truth  not  on  a  conventional 
point  of  honour,  but  upon  the  Incarnation  itself. 
"  Putting  off  falsehood,  speak  truth  each  with  his 
neighbour;  for  we  are  members  one  of  another."* 
And  the  same  idea  is  elsewhere  expressed  as  to  the 
peculiarly  Christian  grace  of  truth.  "  Do  not  use 
falsehood  towards  one  another ;  because  you  have 
put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  have  put  on 
the  new,  who  is  renewed  unto  knowledge  accord- 
ing to  the  image  of  his  Creator  ;"f  where  falsehood 
seems  made  of  itself  the  criterion  of  fallen  man. 

In  the  same  way  the  virtues  of  gentleness, 
mercy,  long-suffering,  meekness,  and  humility,  are 
urged  by  the  example  of  Christ.  "  Put  on,  as  the 
elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  tender  compassion, 
goodness,  humility,  meekness,  long-suffering,  sup- 
porting one  another  and  forgiving  one  another,  if 
any  have  a  complaint  against  another;  as  Christ 
also  forgave  you,  so  do  you  also. "J 

So  likewise  the  standard  of  liberahty  in  assisting 
the  poor,  which  is  set  before  men,  is  no  less  than 
the  act  of  Christ  Himself  in  becoming  man  for  us. 
"  You  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

»  Ephes.  iv.  25.  f  Col.  hi.  10.  +  Col.  iii.  12-13. 
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who  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  being  rich,  that  by 
His  poverty  you  may  become  rich."* 

In  short,  every  act  of  daily  life,  however  seem- 
ingly insignificant  or  indispensable,  was  to  be  pe- 
netrated with  this  thought.  "Whether  you  eat 
or  drink,  or  do  any  thing,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God."  ''  Whatever  you  do  in  word  or  in  deed,  do 
all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks 
to  our  God  and  Father  through  Him."  And  every 
condition  in  which  man  might  be  was  to  be  sea- 
soned ^Yith  the  reflection,  that  what  was  present 
was  merely  temporary.  "  This  I  say,  the  time  is 
short.  It  remains  that  those  who  have  wives  be 
as  though  they  had  not;  and  those  who  weep,  as 
though  they  wept  not ;  and  those  who  rejoice,  as 
though  they  rejoiced  not;  and  those  who  buy,  as 
though  they  possessed  not ;  and  those  who  use  this 
world,  as  though  they  used  it  not;  for  the  fashion 
of  this  world  passes  away."f 

But  the  temper  and  habit  of  mind  towards 
others  which  Christianity  specially  created  out  of 
the  example  of  our  Lord  Himself,  and  which  may 
be  said  to  sum  up  the  whole  of  man's  conduct  to 
his  fellow-man,  J  is  brotherly  love,  kindness,  or 
charity.  Thus  it  is  directly  out  of  their  filial  re- 
lation to  God,  obtamed  for  them  by  the  unspeak- 

*  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 

t  1  Cor.  X.  31  ;  Col.  iii.  17  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  29-31. 

X  This  is  expressly  said  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xiii.  8-10.  See  also 
1  Pet.  i.  17-23,  and  2  Pet.  i.  5-7,  and  1  Thcss.  iv.  9.  The  first  and 
last  make  <piXaS€\<l>la  and  aydnr)  identical. 
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able  sacrifice  of  His  Son,  and  in  virtue  of  the  power 
given  by  Him  through  that  Son,  which  he  terms 
'' regeneration  from  an  incorruptible  seed,"*  that 
St.  Peter  calls  on  the  disciples  to  "purify  their  souls 
in  the  obedience  of  the  truth,  through  the  Spirit, 
unto  unfeigned  brotherly  love,  and  so  out  of  a 
pure  heart  to  love  one  another  earnestly."  No 
such  conception  as  this  of  the  relation  between 
man  and  man  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  heathen 
world.  They  had  neither  the  thing  nor  the  name 
for  it.  It  is  a  derivation  to  man  from  the  Sonship 
bestowed  on  him  by  God  in  Christ,  which  encircles 
the  whole  brotherhood  mth  a  new  tie,  and  draws 
them  together  in  a  bond  unknown  to  those  for 
whom  Aristotle  thought,  or  Cicero  compiled  the 
thoughts  of  others. 

While  thus  creating  a  new  virtue  for  the  prac- 
tice of  those  who  were  to  be  associated  in  a  new 
brotherhood,  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  society 
to  the  existing  civil  society  is  specially  remarkable. 
It  was  a  new  doctrine  to  all  the  heathen  subjects 
of  Nero,  when  St.  Paul  declared  that  "  every  soul 
should  be  subject  to  higher  powers;  for  there  is 
no  power  but  from  God,"  and  "the  powers  that 
are  are  ordained  by  God,  so  that  he  who  resists 
this  power  resists  the  ordinance  of  God."f  Thus 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  civil  government  was  es- 
tablished on  its  only  true  basis  by  declarmg  that 
civil  authority  is  not  the  result  of  agreement  be- 

*-^  1  Pet.  i.  22.  t  Rom.  xiii.  1. 
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tween  men,  but  of  divine  appointment,  and  there- 
fore claims  submission  to  itself,  not  on  account  of 
the  temporal  consequences  only  which  would  at- 
tend denial,  but  for  conscience-sake.  This  principle 
alone  could  stay  the  interminable  fight  of  adverse 
factions,  which  rent  asunder  cities  and  republics 
in  old  times,  and  supply  the  only  stable  foundation 
of  a  really  Christian  order.  Here  again  the  super- 
natural motive  reinforced  the  natural  conditions  of 
society.  And  the  example  of  our  Lord  Himself  was 
before  men,  who  recognised  the  divine  authority 
of  government  when  unjustly  accused,  by  observ- 
ing to  His  judge,  who  represented  the  Koman  em- 
peror, "  Thou  wouldst  not  have  any  power  against 
Me  unless  it  were  given  thee  from  above."* 

Yet  the  same  Christian  teaching  which  thus 
consecrated  civil  authority  and  fulfilled  the  whole 
circle  of  duties  between  man  and  man  by  the  divine 
virtue  of  fraternal  love,  removed  by  a  consequence 
of  that  very  virtue  that  exclusive  regard  to  the 
greatness  and  welfare  of  one's  o^vn  country  which 
formed  the  heathen's  patriotism.  No  other  con- 
sideration will  bring  out  more  fully  the  kind  of 
that  supernatural  order  which  our  Lord  established 
by  the  teaching  of  His  Church,  or  exhibit  more 
distinctly  how  the  spiritual  and  most  inward  re- 
newal of  the  individual  man  is  connected  mth  the 
advance  of  the  whole  society.  For  instance,  if 
there  be  any  relation  which  is  dear  to  men  in  the 

^'  John  xix.  11. 
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natural  order,  it  is  that  of  country;  which  indeed 
to  those  who  have  consciously  or  unconsciously 
rejected  the  supernatural  order  becomes  the  lead- 
ing passion,  devotion  to  which  is  their  standard  of 
what  is  great  and  good.  Patriotism  to  the  Ro- 
mans was  the  first  of  virtues ;  and  there  is  a  nation 
of  modern  times  which  often  recalls  to  mind  the 
heathen  greatness  of  old  Rome,  in  the  minds  of 
whose  people  patriotism  likewise  seems  to  be  the 
symbol  of  all  greatness  and  the  test  of  character 
in  man.  Noav  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
Christianity  did  not  allow  this  exclusive  feeling  of 
patriotism  at  all.  It  would  not  allow  the  denizen 
of  an  eternal  kingdom  to  give  to  an  object  of  the 
natural  order  the  devotion  which  is  due  only  to 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ.  "  Our  commonwealth, 
or  citizenship,  or  political  life,"  for  the  word  means 
all  this,  says  St.  Paul,  "is  in  heaven  ;"  and  again: 
"  You  are  fellow- citizens  of  the  saints  and  of  the 
household  of  God."  "You  have  approached  Mount 
Sion  and  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem;"  whereas  here  you  have  "no  abiding 
city,  but  seek  that  which  is  to  come."*  The  peo- 
ple of  Romulus  believed  in  the  immovable  rock  of 
the  Capitol ;  the  people  of  God  believe  in  the  im- 
movable rock  of  Christ.  The  Christian's  country, 
so  far  as  he  could  have  one  in  what  was  represented 

*  Phil.  iii.  20,  t]/u.wv  rb  TroXfreu^o;  Ephes.  ii.  20,  (rvixiro\7Tai  ruv  ayiwv: 
Hel).  xii.  22,  irpoa^KtiKvQaT^  ttJAci  0€oD  ^wi'tos  ;  xiii.  14,  ov  yap  cx<'M«*'  ^^* 
fiivovaav  noKiv, 
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to  him  as  a  journey,  was  the  Church  of  God,  in  its 
vast  extent  of  all  the  souls  who  had  been,  are,  or 
are  to  be  of  that  divine  commonwealth.  For  these 
he  laboured  and  prayed,  suffered  and  died;  mth 
these  was  all  his  sympathy  ;  and  to  add  to  their 
number  his  highest  joy.  In  that  magnificent  vi- 
sion of  the  City  of  Peace  he  swept  away  as  un- 
worthy of  a  thought  the  divisions  which  had  arisen 
from  human  sin.  To  him  there  was  neither  Greek 
nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  barba- 
rian, Scythian,  slave  nor  free  ;  but  Christ  was  all 
things  and  in  all. 

For  the  very  idea  under  which  Christianity 
presented  itself  in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  was 
the  new  creation  of  all  things  sj^ringing  out  of  the 
love  of  God,  exhibited  in  the  Incarnation  of  His 
Son,  and  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  His 
Spirit  as  a  consequence  of  the  Birth,  the  Life,  the 
Death,  and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  The  whole 
order  of  morality  was  based  upon  the  personal 
union  of  the  Godhead  and  Manhood  in  the  God- 
man.  The  natural  Sonship  of  Christ  as  man  led 
to  the  adopted  Sonship  of  men  His  brethren.  The 
work  which  the  Holy  Spirit  wrought  in  the  high- 
est degree  in  our  Lord's  Incarnation,  effecting  the 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  Per- 
son of  the  Eternal  Son,  He  worked  in  a  lower 
degree,  but  in  the  same  order,  in  the  redemption 
of  each  individual.  For  it  is  the  participation  of 
the  divine  nature   communicated  to  the  soul  by 
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the  gift  of  habitual  grace  which  constitutes  that 
adopted  Sonship,  on  which  rests  the  whole  opera- 
tion of  the  Christian,  the  whole  merit  of  eternal 
life. 

This  divine  generation  was  declared  by  our 
Lord  in  His  words  to  Nicodemus  to  be  necessary 
for  every  one  who  would  even  enter  into  His  king- 
dom. Of  this  entrance  He  spoke  as  a  new  birth,  as 
true  and  real  as  the  natural  birth,  for  "  that  which 
is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,"  just  as  "  that  which 
is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh."  The  state  of  man  in 
it  is  called  by  St.  Paul  "a  new  creation."  For 
creation  is  the  passage  from  not  being  into  being. 
And  being  is  twofold ;  the  being  of  nature,  and  that 
of  grace.  Now  the  first  creation  was  that  in  which 
creatures  were  made  by  God  from  nothing  in  a 
natural  being.  The  new  creation  is  that  by  which 
they  are  produced  in  the  being  of  grace,  because 
those  who  are  without  grace  are  nothing  before 
Him.  Thus  the  infusion  of  grace  is  a  creation. 
The  sons  of  this  new  creation  are  viewed  and  de- 
scribed collectively  by  St.  James,  in  words  which 
rather  shadow  out  than  delineate  distinctly  some 
untold  and  inconceivable  mao-nificence  of  desiirn, 
while  he  connects  them  with  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  For,  after  declaring 
that  every  good  giving  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
from  above,  descending  from  the  Father  of  Lights, 
he  adds :  ''Of  His  own  will  has  He  begotten  us, 
in  order  that  we  mi^ht  be  a  sort  of  befrinninc:  of 
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His  creatures."*  By  entrance  into  this  state  of 
adoption,  all  relative  superiority  or  inferiority  aris- 
ing from  nation,  sex,  or  civil  condition  is  done 
away  ;f  for  what  are  these  to  a  creature  renewed 
after  the  likeness  of  his  Creator  ? 

Again,  let  us  compare  what  this  adoption  is  in 
the  individual  with  what  it  is  in  the  mass.  In  the 
individual,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  "  a  nevv^  creation;" 
in  the  mass  it  is  entitled  "the  Body  of  Christ. "J 
For  as  the  origin  and  seed  are  supernatural,  so  are 
the  growth  and  termination.  The  soul,  new  cre- 
ated in  grace,  has  new  desires,  affections,  hopes, 
and  fears,  directed  towards  the  objects  now  dis- 
closed to  it,  and  the  mass  of  souls  thus  new  created 
grows  up  into  a  Body,  which  takes  the  name  of  its 
Head,  because  it  is  first  formed  and  then  ruled  by 
the  Spirit  of  its  Head. 

Further,  let  us  contrast  both  the  individual  in 
this  state  of  adoption  with  the  individual  as  he 
was  before  in  the  broken  and  impaired  state  of  the 
Gentile  world,  and  the  Christian  commonwealth 
with  the  Gentile  commonwealth. 

As  to  the  individual,  there  is  man  in  his  state 
of  fallen  nature  wasting  himself  away  in  desires 
which  deceived  him  mth  a  false  appearance  of 
good;  the  pendant  to  which  is  man  in  his  new 
state  of  adoption  created  according  to  God  in  jus- 
tice and  true  sanctity.  § 

*  John  iii.  G  ;  Gal.  vi.  15  ;  James  i.  IG,  17. 

t  See  Gal.  iii.  2G,  and  Col.  iii.  9. 

X  1  Cor.  xii.  27.  §  Ephes.  iv.  22-24. 
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As  to  the  mass,  the  Apostle  collects  in  one 
view  the  whole  heathen  world,  summing  them  up 
in  clear  decisive  words  as  ''the  nations  walking  in 
the  vanity  of  their  minds,  having  their  understand- 
ing darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God 
through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of 
the  blindness  of  their  hearts,  who  in  their  callous- 
ness have  given  themselves  up  to  lasciviousness 
to  work  every  uncleanness  with  greediness."  As 
a  contrast  he  sets  before  men  the  Church,  as 
springing  directly  from  the  gifts  of  Christ  at  His 
ascension;  for  as  part  of  these  gifts,  administered 
through  all  time  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  came  the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministr}", 
the  appointed  guard  against  error,  "until  we  all 
arrive  into  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto 
the  measure  of  the  age  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."* 
Thus  it  is  that  the  Christian  commonwealth, — in 
order  to  show  how  entirely  supernatural  a  crea- 
tion it  is,  how  absolutely  the  work  of  God  redeem- 
ing, how  exactly  and  definitely  an  organic  whole, — 
is  termed  ''  the  Body  of  Christ."  And  of  such  a 
title  there  is  full  justification  in  the  fact  that  in 
every  individual  composing  it  the  root  is  the  grace 
of  adoption,  not  an  imitation  merely,  but  an  actual 
participation  of  that  immeasurable  grace  which  is 
bestowed  on  Christ  incarnate,  which  in  the  mass 
grows  up  to  what  the  Apostle  calls  by  the  name 

«  Ephes.  iv.  17-19  and  13. 
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of  the  material  created  thing  most  wonderful  in 
the  universe  of  God,   the  Body  of  His   Son.     In  , 
what  other  words  was  it  possible  to  show  so  clearly  | 
how  the  Christian  people  was  the  reduplication  of  ^ 
the  incarnate  God? 

Let  us  trace  some  of  the  social  consequences 
hence  arismg.  How  could  those  whose  whole  spiri- 
tual existence  lay  in  the  possession  of  this  adopted 
Sonship — of  this  brotherhood  embracing  the  re- 
deemed out  of  all  races  and  countries — suffer  their 
hopes,  desires,  and  sympathies  to  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  a  particular  nation?  Man,  no  doubt, 
will  ever  love  his  country  with  a  natural  love :  but 
it  is  a  natural  love  alone.  It  cannot  rise  above  its 
source.  The  nation  is  a  result  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  human  family  at  Babel,  and  therefore  a  result 
of  iiuman  division  and  sin.  Its  attraction,  its  mani- 
fold ties  and  organisation,  begin  and  end  with  this 
world.  The  hopes  and  fears  participated  in  it  have 
their  be^-innino;  and  their  end  here.  With  this  life 
it  ceases  itself,  and  is  never  reproduced.  How  could 
those  who  were  exalted  by  their  very  state  as  Chris- 
tians to  be  ''  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints  and  of  the 
household  of  God"  make  the  nation  their  home, 
and  sink  to  be  mere  citizens  of  Eomulus  ? 

And  descending  from  the  commonwealth  to  the 
individual,  let  us  trace  the  conce23tion  of  virtue 
itself  as  it  would  be  formed  by  man  in  his  fallen 
state,  and  as  it  is  formed  by  the  Christian. 

Plato  and  Aristotle,  Cicero  and  Epictetus,  whom 
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we  name  as  representing  the  whole  heathen  world, 
had  no  other  rule  for  their  actions  than  the  natural 
reason  of  man.  By  nature,  as  we  have  already 
said,  their  intellect  tended  to  truth,  and  their  will 
to  good;  but  the  truth  and  the  good  were  confined 
to  the  natural  order  which  they  saw  around  them. 
Thus  they  had  well  divided  the  whole  sphere  of 
human  action  among  the  four  cardinal  ^drtues :  pru- 
dence, which  is  the  reason  directing  itself  rightly 
in  the  choice  of  means;  justice,  directing  man  to 
what  is  due  and  right  in  all  his  conduct  towards 
others ;  temperance,  which  restrains  all  the  passions 
of  the  part  in  him  which  desires;  and  fortitude, 
which  arms  him  with  firmness  against  all  passions 
of  the  part  which  fears.  And  the  good  which  they 
had  in  view  was  the  good  of  the  individual  and  of 
society  as  limited  to  this  present  life.  And  as,  wh'en 
so  limited,  the  good  of  the  multitude  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  individual,  the  highest  form  of  good 
which  they  could  set  before  them  was  the  well- 
ordered  human  commonwealth,  and  to  this  there- 
fore, if  need  were,  the  good  of  the  individual  must 
in  all  cases  be  sacrificed.  Thus  the  wealth,  power, 
and  extension  of  the  state,  and  its  just  government, 
were  the  highest  result  of  the  virtue  which  they 
contemplated,  and  man  had  in  himself  no  intrmsic 
value  which  could  outweigh  or  vie  with  this  result. 
Their  whole  virtue  consisted,  therefore,  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  within  this  sphere. 

But  now  Christian  Grace  came  upon  this  same 
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natural  reason,  elevating  all  its  powers  to  a  higher 
end  and  a  superior  good,  and  bestowing  on  it,  in 
accordance  with  such  end  and  good,  a  rule  above 
itself,  the  divine  reason,  which  is  the  absolute  good. 
In  and  by  the  gift  of  adoption  it  disclosed  God  to 
the  soul  as  loving  each  soul  with  an  infinite  love; 
and  as  the  love  of  God  is  not  barren,  as  bestowing 
on  its  object  a  quality  answering  to  that  love.  This 
was  the  virtue  of  Charity,  the  affection  on  man's 
part  answering  to  its  cause,  the  previous  love  of 
God,  the  creature's  movement  to  meet  the  Crea- 
tor's embrace.  The  Holy  Spirit  Himself,  the  per- 
fect Gift,  began  all  by  implanting  grace  in  the 
soul,  and  in  this  grace  charity  rooted  itself,  and 
became  the  mother  of  all  other  virtues,  because  it 
directed  them  all  to  the  end  of  pleasing  God.  The 
parallel  between  Nature  and  Grace  is  complete.* 
Just  as  the  natural  light  of  reason  is  something 
before  and  beside  the  virtues  acquired  by  the  right 
use  of  it,  and  directed  to  the  end  which  it  sets 
before  them,  so  this  infused  light  of  grace,  this 
participation  of  the  divine  nature,  is  something 
before  the  virtues  which  spring  from  it,  before 
even  Charity,  which,  however,  taking  possession 
of  the  mil,  becomes  the  exact  representative  of 
Grace.  And  as  the  political  good  was  the  highest 
object  at  which  natural  reason  aimed,  so  reason, 
informed  by  Grace,  aimed  at  an  object  connatural 
to  grace,  the  possession  of  God  Himself,  the  full 

*  St.  Thomas,  Summa,  1,  2,  q.  110,  a.  3. 
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inheritance  belonging  to  the  adoption.  Yet  it  did 
not  exclude  those  virtues  of  human  society,  pru- 
dence, justice,  tem^^erance,  and  fortitude ;  but 
whereas  in  their  natural  state  they  are  tendencies 
rather  than  virtues,  and  do  not  always  cohere  to- 
gether in  the  bond  of  prudence,  but  rather  men 
are  brave,  or  temperate,  or  just,  or  prudent,  by  a 
sort  of  natural  disposition,  liere  on  the  other  hand, 
Charity,  the  mover  of  the  will  by  Grace,  produced 
these  virtues  on  a  new  stock,  with  a  perfect  ripe- 
ness, cohesion,  and  completeness;  produced  them 
with  the  spontaneity  of  an  affection,  and  the  un- 
failing force  of  a  divine  origin.  It  produced  them 
on  a  new  stock,  for  in  the  eyes  of  Charity  the  poli- 
tical good,  to  which  in  their  natural  condition  they 
were  related,  was  in  itself  transitory,  and  subor- 
dinate to  a  higher  good ;  and  so  Charity  bestowed 
on  their  acts  the  value  of  this  higher  good.  And 
it  produced  their  several  acts  with  perfect  ripeness, 
cohesion,  and  completeness,  because  it  took  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  will,  and  was  the  motive  power 
of  all  actions. 

And  here  again  the  highest  form  of  Christian 
excellence  was  seen  in  prophecy  as  attached  to  the 
Person  of  Christ,  its  well-head  and  fountain,  and 
streaming  forth  from  Him  upon  His  brethren,  when 
it  was  said*  that  on  the  Flower  arising  from  the 
root  of  Jesse  should  rest  the  sevenfold  spirit  of 
wisdom,  understanding,  counsel,  fortitude,  know- 

<^Isai.  xi.  1,  2. 
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ledge,  piety,  and  fear.  For  inasmuch  as  the  rea- 
son of  man  has  two  perfections,  one  natural,  ac- 
cording to  the  light  of  reason,  and  one  super- 
natural, according  to  the  light  of  grace,  though 
this  second  perfection  is  greater  than  the  first,  the 
first  is  more  perfectly  possessed  by  man.*  For 
whereas  he  has  full  and  complete  possession  of 
reason,  he  knows  and  loves  God  but  imperfectly 
by  the  light  of  Grace  in  the  reason.  So  that  a 
special  divine  instinct  is  necessary  to  quicken  the 
action  of  reason,  and  therefore  the  Holy  Spirit 
breathes  these  gifts  as  a  Spirit,  transforming  the 
intellectual  and  moral  virtues,  which  the  heathens 
themselves  named  and  in  some  sort  possessed,  into 
movements  of  His  own  in  the  will.  Thus  the 
motives  respectively  guiding  the  heathen  and  the 
Christian  were,  for  the  first  reason  in  its  rectitude, 
for  the  second  the  Holy  Spirit  moving  the  reason 
in  perfect  accordance  with  its  freedom.  The  virtue 
of  Charity  held  all  these  gifts  together,  by  which 
all  the  powers  of  the  human  soul  were  guided  into 
willing  obedience  to  the  divine  promj)ting.  And 
the  bestowal  of  them  on  each  Christian  in  various 
degrees  was  an  emanation  from  the  fulness  with 
which  they  rested  on  His  divine  Head. 

And  to  complete  what  we  have  to  say  we  must 
add  that  so  far  as  the  virtue  of  Christian  Grace  ex- 
ceeded the  virtue  of  natural  reason  in  the  indivi- 
dual, so  much  did  its  consummation  in  the  mass 

«  St.  Thomas,  Summa,  1,  2,  q.  G8,  a.  2. 
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exceed  any  thing  which  the  human  commonwealth 
could  reach.  These  virtues  are  of  a  different  origin, 
a  different  order,  and  point  to  a  different  end,  both 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  mass ;  but  further,  in 
the  natural  polity  the  good  of  the  individual  and 
the  good  of  the  whole  do  not  concur.  The  State 
is  perpetually  sacrificing  for  objects  of  its  own 
those  whom  it  treats  not  as  members,  but  as  in- 
struments, and  this  without  respect  to  their  moral 
goodness,  as,  for  instance,  the  victims  of  war,  and 
those  who  perish  in  the  conflict  with  their  Aviser  or 
stronger  fellows  in  the  struggle  for  advancement 
in  life.  But  in  the  divine  polity  of  sons  adopted 
through  the  grace  of  the  only-begotten  Son,  the 
good  of  the  individual  and  of  the  whole  perfectly 
concur.  There  none  are  treated  as  instruments  to 
be  used,  broken,  and  thrown  aside,  on  whose  ruins 
others  may  rise,  but  the  incorruptible  Seed  grows 
up  into  an  impregnable  Kingdom.* 

Thus  when  Christianity  came  into  the  ruined 
fabric  of  human  nature  and  society,  it  appealed  to 
no  violated  rights;  it  set  up  no  political  means  of 
redressing  wrong;  but  having  presented  the  one 
God  in  an  effulgence  of  moral  glory,  it  attached 
itself  to  the  individual  human  soul  as  a  counter- 
part to  this  vision  of  God :  and  the  doctrme  of  a 
dependent  immortality,  a  continual  but  never-ceas- 
ing gift  of  a  self-eternal  Giver,  drew  man,  as  a 
magnet,  upwards :  this  faith  knit  again  the  creature 

*  1  Pet.  i.  23,  anopa  &(peapTos  ;   Ileb.  xii.  2$,  fiaaiXiia  aadXevros. 
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to  the  Creator  by  the  bond  of  the  Redeemer;  and 
wove  all  round  about  dislocated,  enfeebled,  per- 
ishing human  nature  and  collapsing  society  these 
"  cords  of  a  man,"  who  was  likewise  God :  until,  as 
those  minute  creatures  in  the  eastern  seas  by  infi- 
nitesimal accretions  form  beds  of  coral  which  rise 
to  be  isles  and  continents,  so  this  mass  of  human 
souls,  each  one  of  whom  was  leavened  with  a  di- 
vine life,  formed  a  society  of  which  likewise  that 
divine  life  became  the  standard  and  all-pervading 
force. 

In  the  time  of  heathenism  the  world  of  sense 
which  surrounded  man  flattered  and  caressed  all 
his  natural  powers,  and  solicited  an  answer  from 
them;  and  in  return  he  flung  himself  greedily 
upon  that  world,  and  tried  to  exhaust  its  treasures. 
Glory,  wealth,  and  pleasure  intoxicated  his  heart 
with  their  dreams :  he  crowned  himself  with  the 
earth's  flowers,  and  drank  in  the  air's  perfume: 
and  in  one  object  or  another,  in  one  after  another, 
he  sought  enjoyment  and  satisfaction.  The  world 
had  nothing  more  to  give  him ;  nor  will  the  latest 
growth  of  civilisation  surpass  the  profusion  with 
which  the  earth  poured  forth  its  gifts  to  those  who 
consented  to  seek  on  the  earth  alone  their  home 
and  their  reward:  though  indeed  they  were  the 
few,  to  whom  the  many  were  sacrificed.  The  Ro- 
man noble,  with  the  pleasures  of  a  vanquished 
world  at  his  feet,  with  men  and  women  from  the 
fairest  climes  of  the  earth  to  do  his  bidding, — men. 
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who,  though  slaves,  had  learnt  all  the  arts  and 
letters  of  Greece,  and  were  ready  to  use  them  for 
the  benefit  of  their  lords,  and  women  the  most 
beautiful  and  accomj)lished  of  their  sex,  who  were 
yet  the  property  of  those  same  lords, — the  Roman 
noble,  as  to  material  and  even  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, stood  on  a  vantage-ground  which  never  again 
man  can  hope  to  occupy,  however 

"  Through  the  ages  an  increasing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

Cresar  and  Pompey,  Lucullus  and  Hortensius,  and 
the  fellows  of  their  order,  were  orators,  statesmen, 
jurists  and  legislators,  generals,  men  of  literature, 
and  luxurious  nobles  at  the  same  time :  and  they 
were  this  because  they  could  use  the  minds  as  well 
as  the  bodies  of  others  at  their  pleasure.  Not  in 
this  direction  was  an  advance  possible.  But  man's 
exaltation  came  upon  another  level,  and  was  of  a 
different  order.  He  had  long  kno^vn  the  excess 
of  sensuous,  artistic,  and  mental  enjoyment,  and 
wasted  away  under  it :  he  was  now  to  learn  the 
greatness  of  suffering  for  a  moral  end,  and  to  rise 
by  it.  The  sum  of  the  teaching  I  have  so  slightly 
sketched  above  was  this :  that  in  all  this  world,  so 
brilliant  and  enticing  when  untried,  yet  so  fleeting 
and  fallacious  upon  trial,  there  was  but  one  thing  of 
real  and  abiding  value,  the  personality  of  man :  and 
this  personality  resided  in  something,  the  opera- 
tions of  which  indeed  met  the  eye,  while  the  sub- 
stance was  invisible.     The  soul  of  man,  his  person, 
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the  chief  work  of  his  Maker,  stood  out  over  against 
the  now  disclosed  being  of  that  Maker  Himself,  the 
source  of  all  personality.  This  soul  the  new  doc- 
trine took  as  its  basis,  and  leaving  for  the  time 
the  mass,  addressed  itself  to  the  unit  of  which  the 
mass  was  composed.  It  laid  hold  of  that  in  man 
which  was  at  once  most  his  own  yet  most  divine, 
his  o^vTL  character,  and  the  copy  of  God's  image,  his 
spirit.  National  divisions,  divisions  of  caste  and 
class,  di^dsions  of  freemen  and  slaves,  vanished  be- 
fore an  identity  which  underlay  them  all,  which 
not  only  made  all  equal  who  possessed  it,  but 
raised  them  all  to  a  divine  brotherhood.  For  the 
force  with  which  this  idea  struck  the  world  lay  in 
the  fact  that  this  soul,  the  body's  eternal  indweller, 
was  once  more  revealed  to  man  at  the  moment 
that  the  Word  of  God,  executing  the  counsel  which 
had  been  intended  before  the  world's  foundation, 
joined  it  to  His  Divine  Person  by  a  most  unspeak- 
able and  transcendent  union.  The  equality  and 
brotherhood  contained  in  man's  descent  from  a 
common  father  became  of  Cjuite  another  value 
w^hen  that  common  father  himself  was  seen  to  be 
but  the  type  and  first  sketch  as  it  were  of  the 
Eestorer,  the  Man  from  heaven,  the  true  Father 
and  Head  of  the  race.  But  what  shall  we  say, 
when  to  this  likcAvise  was  to  be  added  that  He  was 
its  Redeemer?  When  Adam  sunk  into  mystical 
sleep,  and  Eve  in  that  slumber  came  forth  from  his 
side  by  the  word  of  the  Most  High,  it  cost  the 

M 
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Creator  nothing:  but  when  the  true  Eve  came 
forth  from  the  true  Adam  asleep  upon  the  cross,  it 
cost  the  Almighty  suffering  unspeakable,  itself  the 
last  fruit  and  crown  of  long  labours  and  sorrows. 
Thus  the  knowledge  of  the  soul  was  linked  in  this 
teaching  with  the  knowledge  of  the  human  birth, 
the  toilsome  life,  and  the  painful  death  of  the  soul's 
Maker  and  Eedeemer :  and  it  was  only  from  the 
mouth  of  God,  first  incarnate  and  then  dying  on 
the  cross,  that  this  knowledge  had  power  and  fruit- 
fulness  to  restore  and  new- create  man. 

And  the  one  adequate  object  which  instead  of 
all  "  this  palpable  array  of  sense  on  every  side  en- 
countered" was  now  presented  to  man  was  an 
eternal  union  with  this  God  who  had  so  wonder- 
fully created  and  redeemed  him.  This  teaching 
preached  to  him  labours,  troubles,  and  sufferings 
on  earth,  instead  of  the  paradise  which  the  heathen 
sought  there:  but  it  made  earth  the  way  and  not 
the  end;  the  exile,  not  the  home;  the  place  of 
merit,  not  of  reward :  and  it  fixed  the  drooping 
eye  and  discouraged  heart  upon  that  Person  who 
had  Himself  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
and  now  waited  to  crown,  after  a  short  period  of 
conflict,  those  who  followed  Him.  And  as  the 
whole  restoration  sprung  from  the  act  of  God  re- 
deeming, so  in  every  man  it  consisted  in  the  work 
of  God  sanctifying.  There  was  exact  correspond- 
ence between  the  source  and  the  quality  of  the 
salvation  thus  brought.     As  the  source  of  it  was 
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the  eternal  Son  of  God  entering  into  the  world  as 
man,  and  becoming  the  new  Head  of  the  human 
race,  so  the  quality  of  it  was  the  eternal  Spirit  of 
God  planting  in  each  man '  the  gift  of  Sonship,  that 
di\dne  quality  of  grace,  which  should  be  the  root  of 
all  the  affections  and  actions  of  man,  the  guarantee 
and  the  earnest  of  his  union  with  God. 

The  decay  had  reached  man's  heart,  and  the 
remedy  reached  it  too :  the  decay  had  touched  the 
powers  of  life,  and  the  remedy  poured  life  in  full 
stream  on  the  seat  of  the  disorder.  Man  himself 
had  fallen  to  pieces,  and  man  himself  was  restored 
by  the  hand  of  God,  not  as  of  old  creating,  but  now 
suifering;  not  calling  out  of  nothing,  but  from  a 
ruin  drawig  a  masterpiece.  This  force  there  was 
in  almighty  power  assuming  weakness,  and  divine 
majesty  clothed  in  humility. 


LECTURE  III. 

HEATHEN  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIAN  COMPAEED, 

Having  dwelt  upon  the  principles  which  distin- 
guished the  great  heathen  world  of  nations  before 
our  Lord's  coming  from  the  principle  which  was 
the  mother  idea  and  the  generating  force  of  the 
society  which  He  came  to  found,  let  us  now  pass 
from  precept  to  example  and  from  doctrine  to  life. 
Let  us  slightly  review  the  former  principles  as 
they  showed  themselves  in  the  conduct  of  men, 
and  contrast  them  with  the  latter  in  the  characters 
formed  by  it. 

When  we  look  over  the  five  hundred  years 
which  elapsed  from  Solon  to  Christ,  we  are  at  first 
sight  confused  by  the  multiplicity  and  contradic- 
tion of  religious  and  moral  opinions  and  doctrines 
which  arose  in  them.  Of  seeds  so  diverse  it  would 
seem  that  the  harvest  must  be  equally  various. 
When,  again,  we  look  at  the  conduct  and  actions 
of  men,  how  great  in  one  respect  is  the  divergence  I 
Gather  up,  as  far  as  human  scrutiny  can,  and 
ponder  on  an  individual  human  life  as  it  lies  be- 
fore you  in  history,  and  then  what  a  distance,  for 
instance,  between  a  Socrates  and  an  iUcibiades,  a 
Julius  Ccesar  and  a  Cato  of  L^tica !     Some  would 
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seem  to  follow  with  more  or  less  fidelity  a  moral 
rule  before  them  and  a  moral  law  within  them,  re- 
sisting their  passions  with  more  or  less  success. 
Others  with  equal  knowledge  seem  to  discard  obe- 
dience to  any  moral  rule  or  law,  and  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  pursuit  of  whatever  appears  to 
them  valuable  or  desirable  without  stint  or  limit. 
There  is  obviously  room  here  for  an  unerring 
judgment  to  pronounce  sentence  of  very  difierent 
degrees. 

But  if  we  look  beneath  the  surface  of  these 
rival  philosophies  and  various  systems  of  thought, 
and  if  we  further  endeavour  to  range  these  various 
lives  under  certain  points  common  to  them  all,  we 
shall  find,  I  think,  that  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  races  during  the  five  hundred 
years  mentioned  above,  certain  things  are  true  in 
common,  which  are  of  no  slight  importance  or  in- 
considerable bearing  on  the  lives  and  actions  of 
men.     I  will  put  them  under  six  heads. 

First,  neither  men  in  their  conduct  nor  authors 
in  their  writings  recognise  one  God,  the  Creator 
and  Ke warder  of  men.  And  by  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  many  philosophers  did  not  seek  to  re- 
duce the  vulgar  idolatry  of  the  day  to  the  notion 
of  one  God;  but  that,  even  if  they  did  so,  their 
god  was  a  physical,  not  a  personal  God;  not  the 
Creator  of  men,  but  at  the  utmost  the  former  of 
them  out  of  pre~existent  matter,  coequal  and 
coeval  with  the  divine  being  or  essence  infused 
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through  it;  and  further,  not  their  Eewarder,  but 
rather  something  which  precluded  the  very  notion 
of  retribution,  because  it  did  away  with  a  distinct 
existence,  namely,  the  World-soul,  into  which  after 
death  their  separate  lives  were  sooner  or  later  ab- 
sorbed. 

Secondly,  none  of  them  direct  their  actions  in 
view  to  a  future  life.  By  which,  agam,  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  vision  of  a  future  life  did  not  hover 
before  the  minds  of  many,  and  the  possibility  even 
of  reward  and  punishment  after  death,  but  that 
these  truths  were  no  longer  grasped  with  a  hearty 
faith,  nor  asserted  with  unhesitating  confidence. 
They  were  theories,  which  Plato  might  propound 
or  Zeno  deny,  and  Cato  study  the  night  before  his 
suicide ;  but  from  a  living  behef  they  had  become 
visions  out  of  the  ivory  gate,  which  man,  walking 
in  the  broad  and  palpable  light  of  day,  disregarded. 
Practically  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  men  were 
limited  to  this  present  life  and  its  objects. 

Thirdly,  the  best  and  most  virtuous,  those  who 
were  looked  upon  as  models  in  their  day,  pro]30sed 
to  themselves  no  higher  standard  than  the  virtues 
of  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  temperance, 
withiti  the  sphere  of  the  actual  society  ia  which 
they  lived,  that  is,  as  limited  to  the  course  of  this 
world. 

Fourthly,  they  looked  to  no  higher  good  than 
the  good  of  the  political  life,  as  the  end  of  these 
virtues.    The  human  commonwealth's  security  and 
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well-beiiig,  progress  in  physical  strength  and 
wealth,  in  order,  peace,  and  the  enjoyments  of 
hfe,  was  the  object  to  be  obtained.  Those  were 
the  least  selfish  and  the  most  virtuous  who  kept 
this  end  in  \dew,  rather  than  any  private  advance- 
ment of  their  o"^. 

Fifthly,  in  practising  these  virtues,  and  in  at- 
taining this  end,  as  their  starting-point  was  human 
reason,  the  intellectual  principle  in  man,  so  they 
looked  to  no  other  force  to  sustain  them.  They 
had  lost  the  notion  of  any  divine  assistance  given 
and  infused  into  man  in  addition  to  his  natural 
powers.  And  in  saying  this  I  am  mindful  of  the 
Stoical  notion  of  the  demon  or  genius  of  each  man. 
But  this  was  a  part  of  himself,  the  diviner  part,  by 
which  he  shared,  as  it  were,  a  spark  of  that  great 
fire  which  animated  the  universe. 

Sbvthly,  the  notion  of  sin,  that  is  of  disobe- 
dience to  a  law  and  a  lawgiver  superior  to  man 
and  to  the  whole  constitution  of  human  society, 
but  impressed  upon  man's  inmost  nature,  eternal 
and  unchangeable,  was  grievously  impaired  and 
almost  extinct  within  them.  There  was  substi- 
tuted generally  for  it  the  notion  of  crime,  that  is, 
infringement  of  positive  law  enacted  by  man. 

These  then  are  six  heads  of  that  general  re- 
semblance which,  in  spite  of  their  individual  dif- 
ferences, the  great  men  of  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity  bore  to  each  other.  These  constitute  a 
certain  level,  out  of  which  they  do  not  rise,  and 
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they  make  the  choice  of  a  representative  man,  in 
whom  to  consider  that  great  world  of  human 
thought  and  action,  of  less  importance  than  at 
first  sight  it  might  seem. 

The  character  which  perhaps  first  of  all  others 
presents  itself  for  selection  is  that  of  Socrates. 
His  name  as  a  moral  teacher,  and  the  lustre  of 
a  death  unequalled  for  sublimity  in  the  whole 
range  of  heathen  history,  point  him  out  at  once. 
Yet  are  there  great  difficulties  in  his  case.  Not 
only  is  his  period  too  remote  for  a  review  which 
closes  four  hundred  years  after  his  death,  but  the 
real  Socrates  is  still  a  problem  of  history.  We 
have  him  as  depicted  by  two  of  his  chief  disciples, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  in  their  portrait  how  much  is 
artistic  effect  and  how  much  the  real  man.  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  popular  reports  of 
immorality  rested  on  his  fair  fame  from  his  own 
time  downwards.  Put  it,  if  you  like,  that  these 
were  slanders  so  often  tracking  the  footsteps  of  the 
great  and  good.  But  the  plam  old  soldier,  who  is 
the  less  imaginative,  and  perhaps  therefore  more 
trustworthy,  delineator  of  his  character,  does  tell 
us  things  of  him  which  make  it  hard  to  believe 
that  he  had  any  sense  of  moral  purity  at  all. 
Those  who  study  the  position  assigned  to  him  by 
Xenophon  in  the  visit  which  he  volunteered  to  the 
hetasra  Theodota,  and  that  which  he  occupies  in 
the  same  writer's  Banquet,  can  onl}',  I  think,  come 
to  this  conclusion.     There  are  expressions  abun- 
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dantly  scattered  through  the  Dialogues  of  Plato 
which  tend  to  the  same  point.  It  is  for  all  these 
reasons  therefore,  of  time,  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
real  man  and  what  he  taught,  and  of  the  dubious 
moral  li^fht  in  which  he  stands  in  the  works  of  his 
own  disciples,  that  I  pass  him  over. 

Now,  passing  to  the  generation  immediately 
preceding  our  Lord,  we  find  a  school  at  Rome 
which  laid  especial  claim  to  the  possession  of  a 
\drtue  equal  to  all  the  emergencies  of  life.  And 
in  that  very  school  we  find  a  noble  Roman,  in- 
heritor of  a  great  name,  who  may  be  considered 
the  most  faithful  representative  of  old  Roman  poli- 
tical traditions,  as  well  as  of  the  higher  morality 
which  the  corruption  of  universal  empire  had  so 
grievously  impaired :  a  senator  who  in  evil  times 
was  a  worthy  specimen  of  what  the  Senate  had 
been  when  that  body  was  the  greatest  tribunal  of 
justice  in  the  world,  the  most  devoted  to  the  good 
of  the  state  which  it  governed.  Cato  of  Utica's 
life,  as  it  lies  for  us  sketched  in  Plutarch,  may 
be  considered  the  model  of  a  life  grounded  on 
the  dictates  of  natural  reason.  Of  dauntless  cour- 
age, and  of  no  mean  capacity  in  the  field,  in  his 
civil  life  he  is  inflexibly  incorrupt.  A  devoted 
brother,  kind  and  considerate  towards  all  with 
whom  he  is  brought  into  relation,  that  is,  being 
citizens  and  equals;  for  of  his  conduct  to  slaves, 
the  blow  given  to  one  on  the  night  of  his  death, 
so  severe  that  it  caused  an   inflammation  of  his 
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hand,  impairing  the  force  with  which  he  dealt  his 
•  own  death-stroke,  does  not  give  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion. In  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  has  before 
him  the  good  of  his  country  as  a  constraining  mo- 
tive. Once  he  seems  to  rise  above  even  this,  where 
he  censures  Ccesar's  attack  upon  the  Germans  on 
grounds  of  universal  justice,  telling  the  Senate 
that  they  ought  to  deliver  C^sar  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  been  thus  unjustly  assaulted, 
that  they  might  expiate  the  offence,  and  not  bring 
a  curse  upon  the  city.*  There  are  but  two  blots 
in  all  this  life  recorded.  The  one,  that  this  ge- 
nerally high-minded  senator,  while  he  prosecuted 
Mursena  for  obtaining  the  consulship  by  corrupt 
means,  let  off  the  other  candidate  Silanus,  who  was 
equally  guilty,  but  was  his  brother-in-law ;  the 
other  that  he  made  use  of  the  unlimited  right  of 
divorce  possessed  by  the  Eomans  of  his  time  to 
_  repudiate  his  Avife  Marcia,  in  order  to  gratify  his 
friend  Hortensius,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her, 
though  after  his  death,  when  she  was  a  rich  mdow, 
he  took  her  back  again.  With  these  exceptions, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  whatever  Roman 
.virtue  could  do,  Cato  of  Utica,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  had  done.  Why,  then,  not  take  him  for 
a  representation  of  heathen  man  ?  In  this  I  am 
influenced  by  two  reasons:  first,  that  his  writings 
having  perished,  we  have  no  means  of  fully  judg- 
ing his  principles  from  his  own  mouth;  secondly, 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cato  of  Utica.     See  also  Merivale,  i.  453. 
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that  the  mode  of  his  death  undoes  much  of  his 
life's  grandeur,  and  sets  him  lower  than  many 
others  apparently  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  their 
personal  character  and  in  the  conduct  of  their  do- 
mestic and  civil  life.  For  consider  what  his  suicide 
meant.  Asronized  at  the  issue  of  the  civil  war^ 
he  had  exclaimed,  "  How  dark  and  uncertain  is 
the  will  of  heaven!  Pompey  when  he  did  no- 
thing Avisely  or  honestly  was  always  successful,  and 
now  that  he  would  preserve  his  country  and  de- 
fend her  liberty  he  is  altogether  unfortunate."* 
But  the  mode  of  death  which  he  selected  was  an 
act  in  accordance  indeed  with  the  Stoical  doctrine 
carried  out  by  Zeno  and  Cleanthes,  approved  after- 
wards by  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  "  the 
open  door,"  but  in  itself  the  definitive  rejection  of 
a  belief  in  a  providence  over  the  affairs  of  men.  It 
was  a  practical  admission  that  man  had  no  inward 
freedom  of  the  will  which  tyramiy  could  not  reach ; 
a  practical  assertion,  moreover,  that  so  far  from 
being  a  creature  placed  by  God  m  a  certain  post 
which  he  was  not  to  desert — an  image  repeatedly 
used  by  the  better  heathen — he  was  his  o^vn  mas- 
ter, an  independent  being,  who  had  nothing  to  live 
for  if  he  were  deprived  of  political  liberty.  Cicero, 
so  often  timid  in  action,  so  often  a  moral  coward, 
redeemed  in  his  death  much  that  was  wantinof  in 
his  life,  and  when  he  stretched  his  neck  out  of 
his  litter  to  meet  without  swerving  the    blow  of 

*  Plutarch's  Cato  of  Utica. 
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Antony's  assassin,  is  far  more  human,  more  reli- 
gious, and  more  noble  than  Cato,  who  ponders 
during  the  night  over  the  immortahty  of  the  soul, 
and  kills  himself  in  the  morning  because  he  can- 
not stoop  to  meet  the  wrath  or  the  clemency  of 
Caesar,  his  equal  once,  now  the  lord  of  his  once- 
free  country,  and  the  disposer  of  his  o^vn  lot. 

This  same  Stoical  school  presents  us  at  a  later 
period  two  persons,  one  remarkable  as  a  master  of 
thought,  one  as  uniting  thought  with  action  in  a 
sphere  the  most  exalted  and  most  difficult,  the 
government  of  the  Koman  empire  at  the  period 
of  its  greatest  extension, — Epictetus  and  Marcus 
Aurelius;  the  former  a  philosopher  of  no  mean 
name,  whose  conduct  seems  to  have  been  consis- 
tent with  his  theory ;  the  latter  a  ruler  who,  "svith 
his  adopted  father  and  predecessor,  stands  at  the 
very  head  of  all  heathen  sovereigns.  Why  not 
take  one  of  these  as  a  specimen  of  what  heathenism 
could  do?  I  reply,  as  to  Epictetus,  that  he  left 
nothing  in  writing;  and  we  only  know  him  by 
the  remains  gathered  up  by  disciples,  which  are, 
however,  sufficient  to  convey  accurately  his  philo- 
sophical system,  while  at  the  same  time  his  life  is 
very  obscure,  the  particulars  of  it  little  kno'vvn  and 
the  chief  events  micertain.  But  many  might  think 
Marcus  Aurelius,  as  combining  both  thought  and 
action,  as  ruling  for  nearly  twenty  years  vnth  ab- 
solute power,  yet  mth  general  justice,  clemenc}', 
fortitude,  and  \dgour,  the  greatest  of  empires,  to 
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be  the  very  person  in  whom  heathen  virtue  culmi- 
nated. Nevertheless,  I  think  an  examination  of 
those  private  thoughts  called  his  Meditations — 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  book  which  heathen 
literature  has  left  to  us,  because  it  discloses  the 
secret  recesses  of  a  heathen  soul — would  show  that 
such  a  choice  would  not  be  the  best  that  could  be 
made.  In  truth,  there  are  the  same  objections  at 
the  bottom  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  to  Epictetus. 
Their  religious  system  is  a  complete  materialism. 
It  recognises  only  two  princi2:)les.  Matter,  and  an 
active  Force  eternally  indwelling  in  matter  and 
forming  it.  It  knows  of  no  incorporeal  things,  save 
as  our  o^vn  abstractions.  God  is  the  unity  of  a 
Force  embracing  the  whole  universe,  penetrating 
all  things,  assuming  all  forms,  and  as  such,  a  sub- 
tle Fluid,  Fire,  ^Ether,  or  Spirit,  under  which  the 
Stoics  understood  a  fifth  element,  to  which  the  air 
served  as  a  material  basis.  In  this  aBtherial  fiery 
force  all  modes  of  existence  of  the  World-body  ani- 
mated by  it  are  contained  beforehand,  and  develop 
themselves  regularly  out  of  it :  it  lives  and  moves 
itself  in  every  thing,  is  the  common  source  of  all 
life  and  all  desire.  Now  as  in  this  system  God  and 
necessity  are  one,  every  thing  ethical  becomes  phy- 
sical. The  soul  of  man  is  of  like  substance,  and  so  is 
a  breath  or  fire  like  the  World- soul,  of  which  it  is  a 
portion ;  but  it  manifests  itself  in  man  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Force  from  which  Knowledge  and  Ac- 
tion proceed,  as  Intelligence,  Will,  and  Self-consci- 
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ousness.  Thus  it  is  of  nearer  kin  to  the  Divine 
BeiQg,  but  at  the  same  time  a  corporeal  beiag,  and 
so  stands  in  reciprocal  action  with  the  human  body. 
It  is  Heat-matter,  communicating  Life  and  move- 
ment, and  tied  to  the  blood.  It  is  transitory,  though 
it  outlasts  the  body,  perhaps  so  long  as  to  the  con- 
flagration of  the  world.  Accordingly  it  has  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  the  duration  of  the 
world-period;  but  with  the  rumiing  out  of  this 
period  it  must  return  into  the  universal  aether  or 
Godhead.  Its  individual  existence  and  consciousness 
end.*  In  short,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Epictetus  know 
5  nothing  not  only  of  a  future  world  and  of  a  moral  or 
a  personal  God,  but  of  morality  itself  as  a  work  of 
free-will.  They  preach  the  nothiugness  of  every 
human  action  and  affection,  and  under  circumstan- 
ces advocate  suicide,  as  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Cato, 
their  fellow  Stoics  practised  it.  I  think  them  there- 
fore, on  the  whole,  inferior  to  another  whom  I  shall 
choose  not  because  his  personal  character  is  unim- 
peachable, not  because  he  has  not  many  defects 
and  weaknesses,  not  because  he  is  not  even  want- 
ing in  the  religious  mmd.  All  this  is  true,  and 
yet  he  is  both  nearer  to  the  mass  of  men  among 
whom  he  lived,  and  higher  in  his  views  upon 
morality  and  religion  than  those  I  have  mentioned. 
Further,  out  of  all  the  great  men  of  antiquity  I 

*  Dra-vvn  from  the  analysis  of  Stoical  doctiine  in  Bollinger's  Heidcn- 
timm  inul  Jndcntkum^  pp.  153,  150,  101.  This  will  be  found  fully  borne 
out  by  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  Enchiridion  and  Dis- 
courses of  Epictetus. 
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choose  Cicero  partly  because  among  the  Komans 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  either  a  higher  intelligence 
or  a  kindlier  disposition ;  but  more  still  on  account 
of  the  time  at  which  he  lived.  His  life  terminated 
about  a  generation  before  our  Lord's  advent;  and 
when  driven  from  his  occupation  as  a  Roman  noble 
and  statesman  by  the  break-up  of  the  Eepublic,  he 
spent  his  last  years  in  reviewing  the  systems  of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  in  presenting  abstracts  of 
them  to  his  countrymen.  He  had  before  him  and 
was  familiar  ^vith  all  the  riches  of  the  Greek  mind 
from  Plato  do^vn  to  his  o^vn  time,  so  large  a  part 
of  which  has  perished  to  us.  Thus,  though  he  has 
no  pretensions  to  be  a  philosopher,  or  to  have  a 
philosophic  system  of  his  own — though  no  student 
of  Aristotle  can  be  satisfied  with  his  vague  eclecti- 
cism, or  study  it  as  a  science — ^yet  his  sketches  of 
moral  and  political  philosophy  and  ,of  theology,  if 
it  can  be  so  termed,  possess  this  special  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  unique  interest,  that  they  are  copies 
made  in  the  very  last  period  of  ancient  heathenism 
by  a  great  Roman  mind  of  what  he  considered 
most  noticeable  on  the  theory  of  life,  morals,  and 
human  society,  out  of  a  vast  number  of  Grecian 
origiuals  which  are  otherwise  lost.  In  the  majesty 
of  his  own  matchless  style,  and  the  undefinable 
rhythm  of  those  perfect  numbers  which  show  us 
that  prose  as  well  as  poetry  possesses  a  hidden  ■ 
harmony  of  its  own — for  Cicero's  felicity  of  diction  ' 
and  rhythm  is  as  unattainable  as  Shakspere's,  and 
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more  equable — he  has  transcribed  for  us  the  best, 
according  to  his  judgment,  which  twelve  genera- 
tions of  thinkers  among  the  countrymen  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Zeno,  Carneades,  and  Panaetius,  had  to 
say  upon  man,  society,  government,  and  God.  Of 
this  great  course  of  human  thought  during  four 
hundred  years  we  have  but  fragments :  Cicero  had 
not  only  the  complete  web  of  outward  teaching, 
but  the  inner  soul  of  living  tradition.  I  remember 
being  struck  in  a  great  French  cathedral  with  the 
idea  of  a  mediaeval  artist,  who  has  placed  in  the 
windovv^s  the  Evangelists  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
four  great  Prophets.  Now  that  expresses  Cicero's 
position  mth  regard  to  the  great  lights  of  heathen- 
ism who  went  before  him,  and  why  I  select  him  as 
a  representative  of  the  heathen  mind. 

There  is  no  man  whose  writings  are  more 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  his  character:  we 
mil  therefore  consider  his  life  and  his  doctrines 
together. 

The  son  of  a  citizen  of  Arpinum,  he  began  his 
public  life  at  Rome  just  as  the  domination  of  Sylla 
portended  the  ruin  which  was  to  happen  to  the 
great  commonwealth.  In  the  interval  of  compa- 
rative tranquillity  which  ensued  after  Sylla's  re- 
establishment  of  it,  he,  a  new  man,  by  the  force  of 
his  great  powers  as  an  orator  and  lawyer,  worked 
his  way,  between  the  twenty- seventh  and  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  his  life,  through  the  great  offices  of 
state  up  to  the  cro'svn  of  all,  the  consulship,  which 
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he  attained  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  the  first  in 
which  he  was  legally  capable  of  it — an  honour  so 
great  and  rare  that  a  Metellus,  an  ^Emilius,  or  a 
Claudius  might  have  been  proud  of  it;  while  in 
the  maker  of  his  own  fortunes  it  was  marvellous. 
Now  the  new  man,  who  became  at  forty-three 
Consul  of  Rome  at  the  very  height  of  her  great- 
ness, what  does  he  set  forth  as  the  grand  principle 
of  human  action?  What  else  but  glory;  that  is, 
the  approval  of  his  fellow-men;  "the  consentient 
praise  of  the  good;  the  uncorrupt  expression  of 
those  who  judge  rightly  upon  excellent  virtue; 
that  which  is  virtue's  echo,  and,  as  being  generally 
an  attendant  upon  u]3right  actions,  is  not  to  be  re- 
jected by  good  men."*  For  indeed  there  was  an 
object  which  filled  and  dilated  his  mind;  there  was 
a  work  which  was  the  work  of  his  life.  The  great 
fabric  of  the  Roman  commonwealth — that  struc- 
ture of  ages,  the  visible  home  and  embodiment  of 
power,  law,  and  dignity,  on  this  his  mind's  eye 
loved  to  rest;  and  to  hold  his  own  in  this,  to  be 
beloved  and  respected  as  a  chief  and  influential 
citizen  of  it,  this  was  the  work  of  his  life.  In  the 
year  succeeding  CaBsar's  death,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
sixty-three,  he  compiled  a  treatise  on  social  duties, 

*  Tusc.  Disp.  ii.  32.  Compare  Aristotle's  character  of  the  /xeyaXS- 
^vxos,  Ethic.  Nio.  iv.  3,  15.  rrjs  apeTrjs  yap  a.Q\ov  rj  tz/xt?,  kol  aTrovefMsrai  to7s 
oyaQols :  and  just  before,  9.  et  Se  S^  fieydXav  kaurhv  a^ioi  &^ios  t:u,  kuI 
yi6.Ki(TTa  Twv  fx^ylaTcou,  Trepl  tu  fxdXiaTa  av  eaj.  v  S*  a^ia  Kiycrai  TTphs  ra  (Krhs 
ayadd.  jxiyicxTOV  Se  rovr  &z/  OeirjfMeu  t  to7s  0eo7s  airove/xoixev,  Koi  ou  fidXiar' 
icpUvrai  ot  iv  aliujxaTi,  kcCl  xb  cttI  tois  KaWlarois  di6\ov'  toiovtov  5e  7]  Ttfi-fj' 
txiyiarou  yap  Ot?  tovto  tuv  iKrhs  ayaduv. 
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whicli  is  highly  instructive,  as  giving  us  a  ^dew  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  world  in  which  he  lived. 
In  this  treatise  man  comes  before  us  as  endued 
with  reason  and  speech,  and  thereby  broadly  dis- 
tinguished from  all  classes  of  brute  animals,  which, 
like  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  revolution 
of  the  heavens,  are  made  for  his  service.  Thus 
he  is  capable  of  prudence,  justice,  temperance, 
and  fortitude,  virtues  of  the  greatest  im2:)ortance 
for  the  maintenance  of  human  society,  which  is  the 
highest  end  contemplated  by  the  writer.  This  hu- 
man society,  indeed,  in  one  place  he  states  to  have 
been  "constituted  by  the  immortal  gods;"*  and  that 
they  who  destroy  it,  destroy  with  it  beneficence, 
liberality,  goodness,  and  justice ;  and  are  therefore 
to  be  deemed  impious  towards  the  gods :  but  this 
great  fact  remains  barren  .in  his  hands.  For  the 
idea  of  God  is  singularly  absent  from  the  whole 
treatise :  where  his  di^T-sion  of  subjects  would  seem 
naturally  to  introduce  it,  it  is  not  found.  For  in- 
stance :  "  Since,  as  Plato  admirably  wrote,  we  are 
born  not  for  ourselves  alone,  and  our  coimtry  claims 
a  part  of  us,  a  part  our  friends ;  and,  as  the  Stoics 
say,  all  the  earth's  productions  are  created  for  the 
use  of  men;  while  men  are  generated  for  men's 
sake,  to  have  a  capacity  of  helping  each  other :  in 
this  we  ous^ht  to  follow  nature  for  our  o^uide,  to 
throw  into  a  common  store  what  may  be  useful  for 
all,  by  the  interchange  of  kind  offices,  by  giving 

*  De  Officiis,  iii.  6. 
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and  receiving,  and  so  to  make  the  arts  of  life,  our 
labour,  and  our  faculties,  the  bonds  of  man's  society 
with  man."*  Observe  here  the  absence  of  man's  re- 
lation to  God.  The  writer  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  he  is  a  creature,  at  the  moment  that  he  uses  the 
very  word  'creation '  of  the  earth's  products.  Again, 
"  the  society  and  union  of  men  will  be  best  pre- 
served, if  kindness  be  sho^vn  to  each  person  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nearness  of  his  connection  with  us. 
But  we  must  seek  higher  the  source  of  the  natural 
principles  of  human  community  and  society.  For 
the  first  is  that  which  is  discerned  in  the  society  of 
the  whole  human  race.  Now  of  this  the  bond  is 
reason  and  speech,  which,  by  teaching,  learning, 
communicating,  discussing,  and  judging,  draws 
men  together,  and  joins  them  in  a  certain  natural 
society.  Nor  are  we  in  any  thing  further  removed 
from  the  nature  of  brutes  than  in  this.  Of  them 
we  often  say  that  they  have  courage,  as  horses  and 
lions;  never  that  they  have  justice,  equity,  or  good- 
ness, for  they  are  devoid  of  reason  and  speech. "f 
He  then  proceeds  to  mark  the  various  degrees  of 
relationship:  after  the  degree  of  humanity  itself, 
that  of  tribe,  nation,  language ;  closer  still,  that  of 
the  same  city;  and  yet  closer,  the  ties  of  blood. 
From  marriage  springs  the  family,  which  is  the 
principle  of  the  city,  and  the  seed-plot  of  a  com- 
monwealth. No  union  surpasses  that  of  good  men 
in  friendship.     ''But,"  he  adds,  "when  you  have 

*  De  Officiis,  i.  7.  f  Id.  i.  16. 
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carefully  surveyed  all,  no  society  is  more  effective 
or  more  affectionate  than  that  which  every  one  of 
us  has  with  the  commonwealth.  Dear  are  our  pa- 
rents, dear  our  children,  our  relations,  our  friends ; 
but  our  single  country  embraces  all  the  tenderness 
we  have  for  all.  Where  is  the  good  man  who 
would  hesitate  to  die  for  it,  if  he  could  serve  it?"* 
Thus  human  society  and  our  country  are  \dewed  as 
ultimate  facts,  beyond  which  the  writer  does  not 
go.  That  they  themselves  exist  for  any  further 
end  does  not  occur  to  him.  That  they  are  made 
up  of  persons  who  have  a  good  of  their  own  dis- 
tinct from  the  good  of  the  local  or  general  society 
in  which  they  are  placed,  is  a  truth  which  he  does 
not  come  upon:  not  one  which  he  discusses  and 
rejects,  but  which  lies  out  of  his  field  of  vision. 
In  the  whole  of  this  first  book,  treating  specially 
on  the  cardinal  virtues,  the  only  glimpse  which  I 
€an  find  of  any  thing  like  personal  religion,  of  any 
thing  discerned  in  the  individual  man  to  be  supe- 
rior to  society  itself,  is  in  one  sentence  of  the  last 
section.  "  There  are  some  things  so  foul,  and 
partly  so  criminal,  that  the  ^vise  man  would  not 
do  them  even  to  preserve  his  country. "f  And  a 
little  further  on  he  says,  "  In  the  community  itself 
there  are  degrees  of  social  duties,  by  which  we 
may  understand  their  order  of  precedency:  first 
come  those  to  the  immortal  gods ;  secondly,  those 
to  our  countr}^;  thirdly,  those  to  our  parents;  and 

♦  Dc  Officiis,  i.  17.  f  Id.  i.  45, 
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SO  the  rest."  This  is  the  only  mention  of  the  gods 
in  the  book.  Of  God,  as  one  ruling,  ordering,  pre- 
servmg  power,  there  is  none.  Of  man's  responsi- 
bility to  such  a  being  not  a  vestige.  For  though 
these  duties  to  the  immortal  gods  are  mentioned 
as  the  first  hi  order,  there  is  not  a  word  said  of 
what  they  consist  in.  This  is  the  only  reference 
to  any  beings  above  man  in  the  book;  and  with 
these  two  words  it  stops.  But  there  is  a  passage 
in  the  second  book  which,  more  than  any  other  I 
have  met  Avith,  expresses  the  infinite  distance  of 
Cicero's  mind  from  any  true  conception  of  the  God- 
head. It  is  the  follomng :  "Of  those  things  which 
concern  the  maintenance  of  human  life,  part  are 
inanimate,  as  gold,  silver,  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  and  the  like;  part  are  anunals,  which  have 
their  impulses  and  appetites.  Of  these,  some  are 
without  reason ;  some  make  use  of  it.  Those  with- 
out reason  are  horses,  oxen,  other  cattle,  bees,  by 
whose  work  any  effect  is  produced  for  man's  use 
and  life.  Of  those  who  have  the  use  of  reason,  two 
kmds  are  given;  one  of  gods,  the  other  of  men. 
Piety  and  sanctity  mil  propitiate  the  gods;  but 
next,  and  after  the  gods,  men  can  be  most  useful 
to  men.  There  is  the  like  division  of  things  hurt- 
ful and  profitable ;  but  as  they  do  not  believe  the 
gods  to  hurt,  excepting  these,  they  consider  that 
men  are  of  the  greatest  advantage  or  detriment  to 
each  other."*   From  this  expression,  that  there  are 

*  De  Officiis,  ii.  3. 
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two  classes  of  beings  who  have  the  use  of  reason, 
gods  and  men,  it  would  seem  that,  in  Cicero's 
thought,  the  former  were  a  sort  of  men  endued  vnth 
immortal  life  and  superior  strength.*  With  regard 
at  least  to  those  for  whom  his  stereotyped  phrase 
is  "  the  immortal  gods,"  he  would  seem  to  be  at 
infinite  distance  from  any  notion  of  attributing  to 
them  creative  power.  Perhaps  he  may  have  a  no- 
bler view  of  what  in  Stoical  lano^uao^e  he  so  often 
calls  "nature,"  or  the  mind  of  the  universe:  but 
then  this  power  would  appear  to  be  material,  and 
most  certainly  impersonal.  And  the  phrase  "using 
reason,"  applied  to  gods  and  men  alike,  would  seem 
to  convey  the  notion  that  they  both,  in  diiFerent 
degrees,  participated  in  a  common  faculty ;  shared, 
that  is,  were  portions  of  this  so-called  mind  of  the 
universe. 

Now  we  should  certainly  expect  to  find  in  a 
treatise  of  moral  philosophy  the  creature's  obliga- 
tion to  the  Creator;  and,  in  fact,  St.  Ambrose, 
•writing  on  the  same  subject,  notes  this  absence  of 
a  reference  to  a  supreme  Ruler  and  a  future  life ; 
and  points  out  how  the  Holy  Scrij^ture,  on  the 
contrary,  placed  eternal  life  in  two  things,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  fruit  of  good 
li\dng ;  and  refers  to  two  psalms  of  Davidf  as  hav- 

*  From  Cicero's  mode  of  quoting,  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  whe- 
ther what  he  says  is  his  opinion,  or  tliat  of  others ;  hei-e,  I  imagine,  his 
own  opinion  agrees  with  that  of  the  "summa  auctoritate  philosophi" 
whom  he  is  citing. 

f  Psahns  xciii.  12,  and  cxi.  1,  3,  5,  G. 
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ing  plainly  insisted  on  this  long  before  the  times  of 
the  heathen  philosophers.*  However,  as  Cicero  has 
written  a  treatise  professedly  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Gods,  which  too  belongs  to  the  same  year  of  his  life, 
let  us  see  what  Hght  this  throws  upon  his  belief. 
And  the  first  thing  I  should  here  remark  is  the  total 
absence  of  any  thmg  like  reverence  in  the  position 
which  he  takes  himself  in  his  treatment  of  such  a 
subject.  He  assumes  the  character  of  an  Academic 
of  the  later  school,  with  whom  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  certainty,  but  only  probability.  And  the 
way  in  which  he  illustrates  this  is  to  put  m  the 
mouth  of  Yelleius,  as  an  Epicurean,  in  the  first 
book,  a  scornful  statement  of  all  the  ridiculous  di- 
versities of  belief  which  existed  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  gods.  This  serves  as  a  prelude  to  introduce 
the  atheism  of  the  speaker,  whose  own  tenets  are 
answered  by  Cotta.  In  the  next  book  Balbus  is 
used  as  the  expositor  of  Stoic  doctrine.  And  here, 
indeed,  there  is  a  long,  eloquent,  and  seemingly 
serious  statement  of  the  argument  from  design,  as 
indicating  the  world  to  have  been  arranged  by  one 
ordering  mind.  "For  who  would  call  him  a  man 
who,  after  beholding  the  exact  certitude  of  the 
heavenly  motions,  and  the  fixed  order  of  the  stars, 
and  the  connexion  and  adaptation  of  all  these 
things  with  each  other,  should  deny  there  to  be 
any  reason  in  these,  and  assert  those  things  to  hap- 

*  S.  Ambrose,  Be  Officiis  Ministrorum,  ii.  2.     A  friend  has  pointed 
■out  to  me  that  this  treatise  is  the  Christian  counterpart  to  that  of  Cicero. 
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pen  by  chance,  when  no  wisdom  of  ours  is  equal  to 
the  task  of  measuring  the  wisdom  by  which  they 
are  governed?"*  The  demonstration  is  carried  out 
through  the  physical  world,  and  the  bodily  struc- 
ture of  man  himself,  and  would  seem  to  be  com- 
plete. But  in  the  third  book  Cotta  is  put  up  to 
refute  this  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  as  he  had  done 
that  of  the  Epicureans.  All  this  argument  of  the 
one  ordering  mind  fails  entirely  to  convince  him. 
Nevertheless  he  is  a  priest,  and  highly  conserva- 
tive; and  before  he  confutes  Balbus  he  begins  by 
assuring  him :  "I  always  will  defend,  and  always 
have  defended  the  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies  deli- 
vered down  to  us  concerning  the  immortal  gods 
from  our  ancestors :  nor  will  the  speech  of  any  one, 
learned  or  unlearned,  move  me  from  my  ancestral 
opinion  respecting  the  worship  of  the  immortal 
gods.  As  to  religion  I  follow  Coruncanius,  Scipio, 
and  Sca3Vola,  pontifices  maximi,  not  Zeno,  or  Cle- 
anthes,  or  Chrysippus."f  We  are  remiaded  here 
of  the  answer  of  our  own  Scipio  Africanus  to  a 
fervent  spirit  who  invited  him  to  join  in  prayer 
for  the  unity  of  all  professing  Christians.  "  I  pre- 
sume," he  said,  "you  do  not  expect  me,  as  her 
Majesty's  adviser,  to  state  to  her  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  religion  established  by  law  to  be  true." 
Now  this  was  just  the  case  with  the  Romans  whom 
Cicero  puts  on  the  stage,  and  with  himself  Cicero 
the  statesman  would  maintain  the  Roman  rehgion 

*  DeNat.  Deor.  ii.  38.  f  I^-  i"-  -• 
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"  concerning  the  immortal  gods"  on  the  basis  of  ■- 
tradition,  for  the  sake  of  state  policy :  Cicero  the 
philosopher  thinks  it  more  probable  that  there  is  a 
ruling  mind  in  the  universe  than  that  there  is  not, 
though  not  a  word  is  hinted  as  to  that  mind  being 
personal:  but  Cicero  the  man  remains  untouched 
in  all  this.  He  is  perfectly  calm  and  impassive,  bal- 
ancing opposite  opinions  as  to  there  being  gods  or 
not,  mth  a  preference  for  their  existence;  but  to 
fall  on  his  knees  as  a  creature,  and  adore  the  God 
who  made  heaven  and  earth,  whose  life  within  sup- 
ports him,  whose  gift  is  the  body  which  he  has 
elaborately  described,  and  the  mind  which  is  his 
pride  and  delight :  this  is  a  thought  which  he  never 
comes  near.  His  writings  are  full  of  experience  of 
social  life,  knowledge  of  the  political  world,  appre- 
ciation of  men  and  things,  full  of  wit,  liveliness, 
and  observation.  He  had  even  in  a  sort  of  rhetori- 
cal way  of  his  own  run  over  a  large  part  of  the 
circle  of  human  knowledge,  and  studied  a  great 
variety  of  philosophical  systems,  which  compre- 
hended the  whole  universe.  But  there  are  two 
ideas  which  simply  never  occurred  to  him :  the  idea 
of  God  as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Eewarder  of 
men ;  and  the  idea  of  the  soul  of  man  as  havine:  a 
personal,  enduring,  responsible  existence. 

Such  is  the  belief  of  the  greatest  orator  and  ge- 
nius of  Rome,  the  head  of  the  conservative  party,  the 
Latinizer  of  Hellenic  philosoph}'^ ;  of  whom  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  his  disposition  was  more 
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kindly  and  his  life  more  moral  than  the  disposition 
and  the  life  of  by  far  the  greater  number,  at  least 
of  eminent  public  men,  among  his  contemporaries. 

But  there  are  three  critical  points  in  his  life  at 
which  we  must  glance  in  order  to  observe  the  effect 
which  his  belief  had  upon  his  conduct. 

The  first  is  his  exile.  Having  by  his  consul- 
ship saved  Eome,  and  taken  the  first  rank  in  the 
Senate,  he  was  felt  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  man  who  was  bent  on  ruling  all.  As  Cicero 
was  not  prepared  to  become  the  tool  of  CaBsar, 
Clodius  was  set  upon  him.  Betrayed  by  PomjDcy 
and  by  all  his  friends,  he  is  driven  from  the  city 
which  he  had  saved.  Forthmth  that  vision  which 
made  the  sunshine  of  his  life,  "the  consentient 
praise  of  the  good,  the  uncorrupt  expression  of 
those  who  judge  rightly  upon  excellent  \irtue, 
that  which  is  virtue's  echo,"  becomes  overclouded. 
Driven  back  into  himself,  away  from  Rome,  the  con- 
tests and  the  triumphs  of  the  forum  and  the  senate- 
house,  and  reduced  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  con- 
science, this  man  proclaimed  of  late  the  father  of 
his  country  collapses  utterly.  He  whines  and  begs 
for  his  soul's  daily  food  a  little  human  praise :  no 
smile  of  earth  or  sea  in  his  enforced  wandering,  no 
caress  of  wife  or  child,  can  win  from  him  an  answer- 
ing glance :  until  havmg  been  sufficiently  humbled 
and  broken  for  the  purpose  of  those  who  had  ban- 
ished him,  he  is  allowed  to  return,  and  to  fancy 
himself  again  the  first  man  in  Kome. 
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Twelve  eventful  years  succeed,  in  which  Cicero 
is  doomed  to  witness  the  growth  of  Caesar's  inordi- 
nate power :  the  flight,  defeat,  and  death  of  Pompey, 
the  final  destruction  of  the  Senate's  authority.  He 
has  learnt  to  bend  his  neck  to  the  conqueror,  to 
abuse  his  dominion  in  private  as  the  ruin  of  all 
honour  and  dignity,  and  extol  him  as  the  most 
clement  of  men  in  public,  when  the  severest  of 
domestic  afflictions  overtakes  him — he  loses  his 
favourite  daughter  Tullia.  Here  was  a  trial  re- 
quiring all  the  consolation  which  religion  and  piety 
could  give.  He  threw  himself  upon  books;  his 
friends  comforted  him  to  their  utmost.  We  have 
extant  a  letter  from  Servius  Sulpicius,  glowing  with 
poetry  and  eloquence,  but  betraying  the  ntter  inan- 
ity of  the  friend's  power  to  console,  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  the  father's  grief.  "If  there  be  any  sense 
even  in  those  under  the  earth,  such  was  her  love, 
such  her  affection  to  all  her  friends,  that  she  would 
not  desire  you  to  mourn."*  If  there  be  any  sense 
even  in  those  under  the  earth, — this  was  the  mea- 
sure of  the  comfort  which  Sulpicius  could  give 
and  Cicero  receive.  Here  is  the  practical  value 
of  those  Platonic  disquisitions  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Cicero  is  uncertain  whether  his 
daughter  has  any  sense  after  death,  and  finally  re- 
solves to  build  a  temple  wherein  he  may  worship 
her:  in  which  he  would  only  have  exercised  a 
liberty  such  as  any  heathen  then  possessed,  and 

*  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iv.  5. 
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such  as  many  used;  "and  thee."  he  cries,  ''0  best 
and  most  learned  of  women,  admitted  into  the  as- 
.  sembly  of  the  gods  with  their  o^vn  consent,  I  will 
\  consecrate  to  the  regard  of  all  mortals."* 

Once  more.  A  few  months  pass:  Julius,  the 
noblest  of  tyrants,  falls  by  the  hands  of  conspira- 
tors, who  dare  not  trust  Cicero  with  their  secret, 
but  whose  deed  he  applauds  to  the  echo.  Cicero 
looks  round  him,  and  beholds,  in  spite  of  Caesar's 
disappearance,  his  temple  of  glory  in  ruins:  his 
great  model  commonwealth,  whose  growth  through 
ages,  whose  ancestral  wisdom  and  long-descended 
piety  he  set  forth  with  his  utmost  power,  is  gone 
for  ever,  irretrievably  ruined  by  internal  corrup- 
tion. Antony  the  reveller  seizes  hold  of  it  on 
one  side,  and  the  boy  Octavius  draped  in  Caesar's 
cloak  on  the  other ;  and  before  him  looms  a  gigan- 
tic despotism  steeped  in  blood.  This  is  the  third 
and  crowning  trial  of  his  life.  And  what  does  it 
find  in  him  to  meet  this  brunt  of  fortune?  This 
is  the  occasion  when  the  inward  man  comes  out; 
when  Liberty,  driven  from  her  outward  court  of 
public  life,  retires  and  enshrines  herself  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  conscience.  Myriads  of  Chris- 
tians have  carried  out  all  the  sanctities  of  moral 
life,  and  exhibited  a  courage  proof  on  the  one 
hand  against  every   form   of  death,    and   on   the 

*  Quoted  bvLactantius  from  "the  Consolation."  See  Hcid.nnd  Jud. 
p.  GOT,  where  other  instances  are  given ;  especially  of  a  Spartan  lady 
named  Epicteta,  who  deified  herself  beforehand,  with  her  defunct  hus- 
band and  her  children. 
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other  against  every  seduction  of  worldliness,  when 
they  could  not  participate  in  political  power,  and 
when  that  power  was  wielded  despotically  either 
by  friendly  or  unfriendly  hands:  but  Cicero  can 
only  cry,  "  When  the  Senate  has  been  extin- 
guished, and  the  tribunals  swept  away,  what  is 
there  for  us  to  do  worthy  of  ourselves  in  the 
senate-house  or  the  forum?"*  So  he  retired  to 
his  country-houses,  and  sketched  the  camps  of 
contending  Stoics  and  Epicureans  from  his  small 
academical  watch-box,  which  he  could  shift  as  oc- 
casion served  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  Yet 
this  man  did  not  want  physical  courage :  once 
more  he  returned  to  Kome;  he  tried  to  breathe 
life  and  unity  into  those  whose  selfishness  was  too 
great  for  freedom;  and  when  this  failed,  and  his 
name  was  the  first  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  he 
looked  his  murderer  in  the  face,  and  died  with- 
out swerving.  What  he  needed  was,  belief  in  a 
personal  God,  in  whom  he  was  to  live,  and  for 
whom  he  was  to  die,  and  a  will  which  would  | 
have  rested  secure  upon  that  immutable  truth. 

Cicero  lived  in  the  agony  of  the  Eoman  re- 
public: let  us  pass  on  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  until  we  come  to  one  who  lived  in  the 
agony  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Senate's  suc- 
cessor was  the  stern  military  monarchy  of  the 
Ca3sars;  the  Caesars'  successors  were  the  barba- 
rians of  the  north.     If  the  change  from  the  first 
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to  the  second  was  a  great  crisis  in  the  world's  af- 
fairs, assuredly  the  change  from  the  second  to  the 
third  was  a  greater  still.  The  former  change  Avill 
be  for  ever  one  of  the  most  instructive  points  in 
ancient  history;  from  the  latter,  all  Europe,  and 
we  ourselves  as  a  portion  of  it,  are  sprung.  We 
have  seen  how  a  great  heathen  Roman  met  the 
former  change :  what  resources  he  found  in  so- 
ciety, in  letters,  in  his  own  heart :  how  far,  when 
a  blight  passed  over  his  outward  world,  he  was  able 
to  find  a  new  world  mthin.  Now  let  us  consider 
a  great  Christian  Roman  at  the  time  of  the  latter 
change :  let  us  see  what  were  his  hopes  and  fears ; 
what  vicAV  he  took  of  society  and  man,  of  the  world 
and  government;  above  all  what  was  his  own  in- 
ward life,  the  core  and  marrow  of  the  man. 

Augustine  was  bom  in  the  year  354  at  Tha- 
gaste,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  which  his  father  was  a 
burgess  of  very  moderate  fortune.  He  completes 
his  education  at  Carthage,  and  becomes  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric,  that  is,  one  who  made  literature  his 
profession,  first  at  Thagaste,  from  his  twenty-first 
to  his  twenty-fourth  year ;  next  at  Carthage,  from 
his  twenty-fourth  to  his  twenty-ninth  year;  thirdly 
at  Rome  for  a  short  tmie,  whence,  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  he  moves  to  Milan,  where  for  two  years  he 
holds  a  public  professorship,  and  is,  as  he  says  him- 
self, a  "  seller  of  words."  A  catechumen  from  his 
birth,  through  his  mother's  piety,  and  brought  up 
in  the  Catholic  faith,  he  fell  at  nineteen  into  the 
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Manichean  heresy,  and  remained  in  it  during  nine 
years.  He  has  given  us  a  picture  of  himself  drawn 
to  the  life  during  these  two  years  at  Milan,  listen- 
ing with  pleasure  to  St.  Ambrose,  first  attracted 
by  his  eloquence,  and  gradually  won  over  to  the 
truth  which  he  set  forth.  With  infinite  labour 
he  disengages  himself  from  one  prejudice  after 
another  which  the  Manichean  heresy  had  instilled 
into  him  against  the  Catholic  faith.  And  now,  in- 
deed, he  was  no  longer  a  Manichean,  but  he  had 
fallen  into  Cicero's  state  of  doubt,  and  could  see 
truth  and  certainty  nowhere:  and  he  was  bound 
as  with  an  iron  chain  by  the  three  concupiscences 
of  the  world.  "  I  longed,"  he  says,  "  after  honours, 
wealth,  and  wedlock;  and  Thou,"  addressing  God, 
"  didst  mock  me.  I  suffered  under  these  desires 
the  bitterest  difficulties,  in  which  Thou  wast  the 
kinder  by  not  permitting  any  thing  to  become 
sweet  to  me  which  was  not  Thyself.  See  my 
heart,  0  Lord,  whose  will  it  was  that  I  should 
remember  this  and  confess  it  to  Thee.  Now  let 
my  soul  lay  firm  hold  of  Thee,  the  soul  which 
Thou  didst  extricate  from  the  tenacious  grasp  of 
death.  How  wretched  it  was!  and  Thou  didst 
prick  my  wound  in  order  that,  deserting  every 
thmg,  it  might  be  converted  to  Thee,  who  art 
over  all,  without  whom  all  else  is  nothing;  might 
be  converted  and  be  healed."*  And  his  friends 
Alypius  and  Nebridius  were  living  with  him:  he 

*  St.  Aug.  Conf.  vi.  G. 
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calls  himself  and  them  "three  hungry  mouths 
gasping  out  to  each  other  their  wants,  and  wait- 
ing upon  Thee  to  give  them  food  in  due  season. 
And  in  all  the  bitterness  which,  through  Thy 
mercy,  followed  our  acts  of  worldliness,  when 
we  considered  the  end  for  which  we  were  suffer- 
ing this,  dark  phantoms  met  us,  and  we  turned 
away  groaning  and  saying,  How  long  shall  this 
last?  And  this  we  said  very  often,  but  did  not 
desert  the  objects  we  were  pursuing,  because  no- 
thing distinct  shone  out  before  us  which  we  could 
lay  hold  upon  after  relinquishing  the  other."* 
He  was  astonished  at  himself  to  think  that  for 
eleven  years  he  had  been  in  passionate  pursuit 
of  wisdom;  and  still  for  two  years  more  he  re- 
mained struggling  to  be  free  from  every  fetter 
of  the  world,  "  yet  bound,"  he  says,  "  by  the 
closest  chain  of  desire  for  female  love,  and  the 
servitude  of  secular  business."!  For  it  must  be 
added  that,  when  only  seventeen,  he  had  attached 
himself,  not  in  marriage,  to  a  person  with  whom 
he  had  now  lived  thirteen  years;  that  a  marriage 
had  been  arranged  for  him,  for  which,  however, 
on  account  of  the  bride's  youth,  it  was  requisite 
to  wait  two  years.  With  a  view  to  this  he  had 
discarded  his  mistress,  who  left  him  to  return  into 
Africa,  and  led  evermore  a  single  life;  while  he, 
unable,  as  he  says,  to  imitate  her,  took  another  in 
the  interval  before  his  intended  marriage.     Thus 

*  Conf.  vi.  18.  t  Id.  \'iii.  15. 
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torn  asunder  between  the  desire  of  truth,  certainty, 
and  peace,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  tyranny  of 
worldly  passions  on  the  other,  he  was  approaching^ 
the  end  of  his  thirty-second  year.  A  friend,  by  name 
Pontitianus,  called  upon  him,  and  the  conversation 
fell  upon  the  Egyptian  monks  and  the  fathers  of 
the  desert.  The  subject  was  new  to  Augustine 
and  Alypius  :  "  We  listened,"  he  says,  "  in  intense 
silence.  He  told  us,  then,  how  one  afternoon  at 
Treves,  when  the  emperor  was  taken  up  with  the 
circensian  games,  he  and  three  others,  his  compan- 
ions, went  out  to  walk  in  gardens  near  the  city 
walls ;  and  there,  as  they  happened  to  walk  in  pairs, 
one  went  apart  with  him,  and  the  other  two  wan- 
dered by  themselves ;  and  these  in  their  wanderings 
lighted  upon  a  certain  cottage  inhabited  by  servants 
of  Thine,  poor  in  spirit,  of  whom  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  there  they  found  a  little  book  con- 
taining the  life  of  Antony.  This  one  of  them  began 
to  read,  admire,  and  kindle  at  it;  and  as  he  read 
to  meditate  on  taking  up  such  a  life,  and  giving 
over  his  secular  service  to  serve  Thee.  And  these 
two  were  of  those  whom  they  style  agents  for  the 
public  affairs.  Then  suddenly  filled  with  a  holy  love 
and  a  sober  shame,  in  anger  with  himself  he  cast 
his  eyes  upon  his  friend,  saying,  '  Tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  what  seek  we  to  attain  by  all  these  labours  of 
ours?  What  aim  we  at?  What  serve  we  for? 
Can  our  hopes  in  court  rise  higher  than  to  be  the 
emperor's  favourites?     And  in  this  what  is  there 
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not  frail  and  full  of  perils?  And  by  how  many- 
perils  arrive  we  at  a  greater  peril?  And  when 
arrive  we  thither?  But  a  friend  of  God,  if  I  wish 
it,  I  become  now  at  once.'  So  spake  he;  and  in 
pain  with  the  travail  of  a  new  life,  he  turned  his 
eyes  again  upon  the  book  and  read  on,  and  was 
changed  inwardly,  where  Thou  sawest,  and  his 
mind  was  stripped  of  the  world,  as  soon  appeared. 
For  as  he  read,  and  rolled  up  and  do"svn  the  waves 
of  his  heart,  he  stormed  at  himself  awhile,  then 
discerned,  and  determined  on  a  better  course ;  and 
now  being  Thine  said  to  his  friend,  '  Now  have  I 
broken  loose  from  those  our  hopes,  and  am  re- 
solved to  serve  God;  and  this  I  enter  upon,  from 
this  hour,  in  this  place.  If  thou  likest  not  to  imi- 
tate me,  yet  oppose  me  not.'  The  other  answered, 
that  he  would  cleave  to  him  to  partake  so  glorious 
a  reward,  so  glorious  a  service.  Thus  both  bemg 
now  Thine  were  building  the  tower  at  the  neces- 
sary cost,  the  forsaking  all  that  they  had  and  fol- 
lowing Thee.  Then  Pontitianus  and  the  other 
with  him,  that  had  walked  in  other  parts  of  the 
garden,  came  in  search  of  them  to  the  same  place ; 
and  finding  them,  reminded  them  to  return,  for  the 
day  was  now  far  spent.  But  they,  relating  their 
resolution  and  purpose,  and  how  that  will  was  be- 
gun and  settled  in  them,  begged  their  comrades,  if 
they  would  not  join,  not  to  molest  them.  Then 
the  others,  though  nothing  altered  from  their 
former  selves,  did  yet  bewail  themselves,  as  he 
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affirmed,  and  piously  congratulated  them,  recom- 
mending themselves  to  their  prayers ;  and  so,  with 
hearts  lingering  on  the  earth,  went  away  to  the 
palace.  But  the  former  two,  fixing  their  heart  on 
heaven,  remained  ui  the  cottage.  And  both  had 
affianced  brides,  who,  hearing  of  this,  likewise  de- 
dicated their  virginity  to  God."* 

This  was  the  bolt,  shot  seemingly  at  a  ven- 
ture by  a  chance  hand,  which  reached  Augustine's 
heart.  When  his  acquaintance  left,  he  went  with 
Alypius  into  the  garden  of  the  house  where  they 
resided,  and  there  followed  that  great  conflict  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  spirit  which  ended  in  his  con- 
version. The  wonderful  pages  of  Augustine  him- 
self describing  this  are  both  too  long  and  too  well 
known  for  me  to  quote.  At  length  he  hears  a 
voice,  as  of  a  boy  or  girl  from  a  neighbouring 
house,  chanting  and  oft  repeating,  ''  Take  up  and 
read,  take  up  and  read."  "  Eeturning  to  the  place 
where  Alypius  was  sittmg,  for  there  had  I  laid 
the  volume  of  the  Apostle  when  I  arose  thence,  I 
seized,  opened,  and  in  silence  read  that  section  on 
which  my  eyes  first  fell  :  '  Not  in  revelling  and 
drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness, 
not  in  strife  and  emulation;  but  put  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh 
in  its  desires.'  No  further  would  I  read,  nor 
needed  I :  for  instantly  at  the  end  of  this  sen- 
tence, by  a  light   as   it  were  of  serenity  infused 

*  St.  AuGT.  Couf.  viii.  15, 
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into  my  heart,  all  the  darkness  of  doubt  vanished 
away." 

From  this  time  forth  Augustine  triumphs  over 
that  triple  bondage  of  the  world  which  hitherto  had 
triumphed  over  him.  Eeceiving  baptism  the  next 
year,  he  declines  marriage;  he  rejects  all  hope  of 
wealth  or  honour  from  his  profession.  Cicero  in 
riper  years  returned  from  his  exile  to  seeming 
honour  and  consideration,  in  reality  the  humbled 
slave  of  the  world  which  had  trampled  on  him, 
waiting  for  his  daily  bread  on  its  applause.  Au- 
gustine, in  the  bloom  of  manhood,  goes  forth  from 
his  conversion  into  what  seems  a  humble  retire- 
ment and  obscurity,  but  possessing  inward  liberty, 
a  soul  collected  back  into  itself  from  the  distrac- 
tion of  conflictinc^:  desires,  but  above  all  restino: 
imperturbably  on  the  Immutable  One.  There  is  in 
these  two,  upon  the  common  foundation  of  human 
nature,  great  genius,  a  passion  for  knowledge,  an 
ardent  love  of  truth,  as  a  liberal  curiosity :  but  is 
it  possible  to  conceive  a  completer  revolution  of 
the  individual  man  than  the  one  presents  to  the 
other  ?  Who  can  express  so  well  as  Augustine  the 
change  which  had  passed  over  him?  "Too  late 
have  I  loved  Thee,  0  Beauty,  so  old  and  yet  so 
new.  Too  late  have  I  loved  Thee.  And  behold, 
Thou  wast  within  and  I  ^\dthout;  and  without  I 
sought  Thee,  and  rushed  in  my  deformity  on  those 
fair  forms  which  Thou  hast  created.  Thou  wast 
with  me,  and  I  was  not  with  Thee.     Thmgs  held 
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me  far  from  Thee,  which  would  not  be  at  all,  if 
they  were  not  in  Thee.  Thou  calleclst ;  Thou  ut- 
tereclst  Thy  voice;  Thou  brokest  through  my 
deafness.  Thy  lightning  flashed;  Thy  splendour 
shone  ;  my  darkness  was  scattered.  Thy  scent 
came  forth,  I  drew  my  breath,  and  I  pant  for 
Thee.  I  tasted,  and  I  hunger,  and  I  thirst.  Thy 
touch  reached  me,  and  I  burnt  after  Thy  peace."'* 
This  is  the  whole.  Cicero  and  his  world  were 
without;  Augustine  and  his  world  within.  Cicero 
is  the  model  of  innumerable  heathens;  Augustine 
the  type  of  myriads  among  Christians  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  every  age  and  condition  of  life.  This  is  the 
change  which  had  passed  upon  man  in  those  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Take  another  scene  in  his  life.  He  is  return- 
ing, a  year  after  his  conversion,  to  Africa  with 
that  mother,  of  whose  prayers  and  tears,  continued 
through  long  seemingly  unhopeful  years,  he  was 
the  child,  rather  than  of  her  natural  throes.  They 
are  at  Ostia  about  to  embark,  and  gazino;  down 
from  a  window  over  the  garden  of  the  house  where 
they  rested.  "We  were  discoursing  then  together 
alone  very  sweetly,  and,  forgetting  those  things 
which  are  behind  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  we  were  inquiring  be- 
tween ourselves,  in  the  presence  of  the  Truth 
which  Thou  art,  of  what  sort  the  eternal  life  of 
the  saints  was  to  be,  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 

*  Conf.  X.  38. 
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ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man.  But  yet  we  gasped  mth  the  mouth  of  our 
heart  after  those  heavenly  streams  of  Thy  fountain, 
the  fountain  of  life,  which  is  with  Thee;  that  be- 
ing bedewed  thence,  according  to  our  capacity,  we 
might  in  some  sort  meditate  upon  so  high  a  mys- 
tery. We  were  saying  then:  If  to  any  the  tu- 
mult of  the  flesh  were  hushed,  hushed  the  images 
of  earth  and  waters  and  air,  hushed  also  the  poles 
of  heaven,  yea,  the  very  soul  be  hushed  to  herself, 
and  by  not  thinking  on  self  surmount  self,  hushed 
all  dreams  and  imaginary  revelations,  every  tongue 
and  every  sign,  and  whatsoever  exists  only  in  tran- 
sition, since,  if  any  could  hear,  all  these  say.  We 
made  not  ourselves,  but  He  made  us  who  abideth 
for  ever, — If  then,  having  uttered  this,  they  too 
should  be  hushed,  having  roused  only  our  ears  to 
Him  who  made  them,  and  He  alone  speak,  not  by 
them  but  by  Himself,  that  we  may  hear  His  Word 
not  through  any  tongue  of  flesh  nor  angel's  voice, 
nor  sound  of  thunder,  nor  in  the  dark  riddle  of  a 
similitude,  but  might  hear  Him  whom  in  these 
things  we  love,  might  hear  His  very  self  without 
these  (as  we  two  now  strained  ourselves,  and  in 
swift  thought  touched  on  that  eternal  Wisdom 
which  abideth  over  all) ;  could  this  be  contiimed 
on,  and  other  visions  of  kind  far  unlike  be  with- 
drawn, and  this  one  ravish  and  absorb  and  'svrap 
up  its  beholder  amid  these  inward  joys,  so  that  life 
might  be  for  ever  like  that  one  moment  of  mider- 
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standing  which  now  we   sighed  after  ;  were  not 
this,  Enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord"  ?* 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation  St.  Monica 
sickens  of  a  fever  and  dies :  she  dies  full  of  hope, 
with  one  request :  "  Lay  this  body  anywhere :  let 
not  the  care  for  that  any  way  disquiet  you:  this 
only  I  request,  that  you  would  remember  me  at 
the  Lord's  altar,  wherever  you  be."     And  when 
she  was  asked  whether  she  was  not  afraid  to  leave 
ber  body  so  far  from  her  O'wn  city,  she  replied, 
'•  Nothing  is  far  to  God :  nor  is  it  to  be  feared  lest, 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  He  should  not  recognise 
whence  He  has  to  raise  me   up."     You  will  not 
forget  how  bent  Cicero  was  on  building  a  temple  to 
his  daughter  Tullia  after  her  death,  and  how  Sul- 
picius   tried  to  soothe  him  by  remarking  that  if 
there  be  any  sense  even  in  the  dead,  his  daughter 
would  not  wish  him  to  grieve  over  her.   Augustine 
too  had  tears  for  the  dead,  and  has  recorded  his 
prayers  that  her  sins  might  be  forgiven :  "  And  I 
believe,"  he   says  (he  was  writing  thirteen  years 
after  her  death),  "  Thou  hast  already  done  what  I 
ask;  but  accept,  0  Lord,  the  freewill  offerings  of 
my  mouth.     For  she,  the  day  of  her  dissolution 
now  at  hand,  took  no  thought  to  have  her  body 
sumptuously  wound  up,  nor  desired  she  a  choice 
monument,  or  to  be  buried  in  her  own  land.  These 
things  she  enjomed  us  not;  but  desired  only  to 
have  her  name  commemorated  at  Thy  altar,  which 
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she  had  served  without  intermission  of  one  day, 
whence  she  knew  that  holy  Victim  to  be  dispensed 
by  which  the  handwriting  that  was  against  us  is 
blotted  out.  May  she  rest  then  in  peace,  with  the 
husband  before  and  after  whom  she  had  never  any, 
whom  she  obeyed,  with  patience  bringing  forth 
fruit  unto  Thee,  that  she  might  win  him  also  unto 
Thee.  And  inspire,  0  Lord  my  God,  inspire  Thy 
servants  my  brethren,  thy  sons  my  masters,  whom 
with  voice  and  heart  and  pen  I  serve,  that  so 
many  as  shall  read  these  Confessions  may  at  Thy 
altar  remember  Monica  thy  handmaid,  with  Patri- 
cius  her  sometime  husband,  by  whose  bodies  Thou 
broughtest  me  into  this  life,  how  I  know  not.  May 
they  with  devout  aifection  remember  my  parents 
in  this  transitory  light,  my  brethren  under  Thee 
our  Father  in  our  Catholic  mother,  and  my  fellow- 
citizens  in  that  eternal  Jerusalem  which  Thy  pil- 
grim people  sigheth  after  from  their  exodus  unto 
their  return.  That  so  my  mother's  last  request  of 
me,  through  my  Confessions  more  than  through  my 
prayers,  be,  through  the  prayers  of  many,  more 
abundantly  fulfilled  to  her."* 

The  conversion  of  Augustine  was  followed  by 
forty-four  years  of  almost  unexampled  mental  ac- 
tivity. His  life  was  based  henceforth  on  the  denial 
of  those  three  concupiscences  under  the  dominion 
of  which  he  had  groaned  for  fifteen  years.  He 
found  it  no  longer  impossible  to  carry  out,  together 

*  Conf.  ix.  3G,  37. 
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with  friends  minded  like  himself,  a  course  of  life 
made  up  of  study,  retirement,  and  meditation, 
which  he  had  tried  in  vain  with  the  same  friends 
before.  For  the  presence  of  women  m  their 
company  then  broke  up  this  design.*  With  these 
friends,  having  given  up  his  only  property,  a  few 
paternal  fields,  he  led  a  sort  of  coenobitic  life.  In, 
a  short  time  he  was  made  a  priest,  and  a  few  years 
later  bishop.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  his 
works  were  produced  during  this  episcopate,  which 
lasted  five-and-thirty  years,  while  he  became  more 
and  more  eminent  for  a  sanctity  which  increased 
as  his  genius  unfolded  itself.  We  have  many  thou- 
sand pages  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  from  his 
hand,  of  which  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  perhaps 
not  possible  to  find  one  in  which  the  writer  does 
not  show  that  he  has  steadily  before  him  tAvo 
objects — his  oa\t.i  soul,  and  the  immutable  truth 
on  which  that  soul  rests  and  lives,  the  personal 
being  of  God.  Exactly  the  two  ideas  which  never 
occurred  to  Cicero  make  up  Augustine's  conscious- 
ness. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  admit  the  advantasfe 
which  Augustine  possessed  over  Cicero  m  natural 
genius  as  distinct  from  the  gifts  of  divine  grace.  The 
contrast  which  he  himself  marks  between  Cicero 
and  Yarro,  that  they  who  loved  words  found  their 

*  Conf.  vi.  24,  "  Sed  posteaquam  coepit(Eomanianus)  cogitari  utrum 
hoc  mulicrcula3  sinereiit,  quas  et  alii  nostrum  jam  habeliant,  et  nos 
habere  volebamus,  totum  illud  placitum  quod  beue  formabamus,  dissiluit 
in  manibus,  atque  confractum  et  abjectum  est." 
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pleasure  in  the  former,  while  they  who  loved  things 
found  instruction  in  the  latter,*  might  serve  to  ex- 
press the  difference  between  the  genius  of  the  Eo-? 
man  rhetorician  and  the  Christian  thinker.  Auo^us- 
tine's  mind  is  every  way  deeper  and  larger  than  the 
mind  of  Cicero,  more  acute,  and  more  accurate; 
and,  what  is  marvellous,  he  works  greater  wonders 
with  his  old,  refuse,  worn-out  Latin  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury than  the  master  and  maker  of  Roman  style 
did  with  the  virgin  ore  of  Latium,  which  he  fused 
in  the  laboratory  of  his  mmd,  and  poured  out  tem- 
pered and  wrought  to  express  Grecian  thought. 
For  Augustine  took  up  these  half-defaced  lumps 
of  metal,  which  had  served  to  express  the  images  of 
common  things,  and  made  them  express  metaphy- 
sical truths  which  never  were  disclosed  to  Cicero's 
eye.  Cicero,  indeed,  philosophises;  but  Augustine 
is  the  parent  of  mental  philosophy;  in  him  our 
own  ages  seem  to  live  and  breathe,  gazing  inwards 
with  intense  introspection.  Cicero  is  acquainted 
with  outward  society,  is  a  man  of  wit,  learning, 
and  letters,  but  he  never  seems  to  break  through 
the  crust  of  human  nature  into  the  man ;  whereas 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  human  eye  saw 
deeper  than  St.  Augustine  into  the  soul's  secrets, 
or  exposed  them  more  lucidly  to  view.  Cicero's 
letters  give  us  a  faithful  picture  of  a  great  man's 

*  De  Civ.  Dei,  vi.  2.  "  Varro  tametsi  minus  est  suavis  eloqiiio,  doctrina 
tamen  atquc  scntcntiis  ita  refertus  est,  ut  in  omni  eruditione,  qiiam  nos 
ssecularem,  illi  autem  liberalem  vocant,  studiosum  rerum  tantum  isle 
doceat,  quantum  studiosum  verborum  Cicero  delectat." 
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petty  weaknesses,  vanity,  and  dissimulation,  of  all 
the  falsehood  and  corruption  which  saddened  Roman 
society  at  the  time.  Thanking  Ca3sar  publicly  in 
the  Senate  for  the  pardon  of  Marcellus,  he  cries : 
"  Such  gentleness,  a  clemency  so  unwonted  and 
unheard  of,  so  universal  a  moderation  united  with 
absolute  power,  wisdom  so  incredible  and  almost 
divine,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pass  over  in 
silence."*  This  tyrant,  who  will  not  leave  us  even 
our  thoughts  free,  he  whispers  to  Atticus.  But  St. 
Augustine's  letters  and  confessions,  while  they  ex- 
pose his  natural  weakness  with  a  scalpel  which  un- 
covers the  most  secret  fibres  of  our  being,  show  the 
same  man  corrected  and  exalted,  until  he  became 
a  fountain-head  of  knowledge  to  every  inquirer,  an 
instructor  in  virtue  to  every  wrestler  with  his  own 
heart.  There  is  scarcely  a  question  of  human  or 
divine  government  of  which  he  does  not  treat ;  and 
where  he  does  not  solve,  because  solution  is  impos- 
sible to  man  in  his  state  of  trial,  he  diffuses  peace 
now  in  the  reader's  heart,  as  of  old  he  did  in  the 
listener's,  by  the  sublime  unfaltering  resignation 
of  a  great  intellect,  and  a  still  more  loving  heart 
resting  upon  God.  Take  as  an  instance  of  what  I 
mean  the  following.  What  is  the  practical  value 
in  human  conduct  of  the  probability  that  there  is  a 
providence?  Cicero  the  Academician  thought  it 
more  probable  that  a  divine  mind  ruled  the  affairs 
of  the  Avorld  than  that  things  went    by  chance. 

*  Pro  Marcello,  1. 
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And  tlie  effect  of  the  probability  on  his  life  is,  that 
his  politics  were  a  series  of  shifts  and  shufflings, 
a  caressing  in  public  of  those  at  whom  he  sneered 
in  private ;  and  when  great  calamities,  banishment, 
loss  of  child,  loss  of  liberty,  fell  upon  him,  his  very 
heathen  friends  are  ashamed  of  his  pusillanimity. 
St.  Augustine  sees  the  Roman  world  sinking  mto 
a  chaos,  in  the  midst  of  which  his  daily  life  is  exact 
and  unfaltering  in   the   discharge  of  every  duty, 
a  continual  sacrifice  to  fraternal  charity,  a  holo- 
caust to  divine  love.     Now,  in  one  of  his  letters  he 
falls  on  one  of  those  questions  which  lie  in  wait  for 
us  on  every  side:    a  question  belonging  to  that 
curiosity  of  the  eyes  which  is  the  proper  temptation 
and  continual  cross  of  speculative  minds :  a  ques- 
tion such  as  a  child  may  ask,  and  no  man  livmg 
can  answer.    Why,  he  asks,  does  God  give  souls  to 
those  who,  as  He  knows,  will  presently  die?     He 
suggests  a   reason,  but  adds,    "We   can  likewise 
rightly  leave  these  things  to  the  rule  of  Him  whom 
we  know  to  bestow  the  most  admirably  beautiful 
and  orderly  arrangement  upon  all  transitory  things 
in  time,  among  which  are  the  springing  up  and  the 
passing  away  of  living  creatures:  while  we  know 
also  that  we  are  incapable  of  feeling  that  beauty 
and  order,  which,  had  we  a  sense  to  perceive  them, 
would  wrap  us  in  unutterable  delight.     For  it  was 
not  without  a  purpose  said  by  the  prophet,  who 
learnt  this  by  inspiration  concerning  God,  '  that  He 
bringeth  forth  His  universe  according  to  a  precon- 
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ceivecl  harmony.'*  And  thus  music,  that  is,  the 
knowledge  or  the  sense  of  correct  modulation,  was 
by  God's  bounty  granted  even  to  dying  creatures 
who  possess  rational  souls,  to  remind  them  of  so 
great  a  ftict.  For  if  man,  artificer  of  verse,  knows 
the  proper  vocal  intervals  to  be  given  to  words,  so 
that  his  composition,  by  a  continual  succession  of 
emerging  and  departing  sounds,  may  flow  on  in 
fairest  order  and  pass  away,  how  much  more  does 
God,  whose  wisdom,  by  which  He  made  all  things, 
is  far  superior  to  every  art,  in  the  case  of  natures 
which  are  born  and  pass  away,  allow  no  spaces  of 
time,  which  stand  in  the  position  of  syllables  and 
words  to  the  subordinate  parts  of  this  world,  in 
this  marvellous  song  of  fleeting  things,  to  pass 
-with  slower  or  longer  pause  than  His  foreknown 
and  fore-established  modulation  requires  ?  As  this 
is  true  even  of  the  tree's  leaf,  and  the  number  of 
our  hairs,  how  much  more  is  it  true  of  man's  birth 
and  death,  whose  temporal  life  endures  not  a  shorter 
or  longer  time  than  God,  the  Disposer  of  all  times, 
knows  how  to  make  to  harmonise  with  the  irovern- 
ment  of  the  universe."!  This  thought  of  the  divine 
providence  is  in  so  complete  possession  of  his  mind 
that  it  starts  up  on  the  slightest  occasion.  In  the 
sketch  of  his  mother,  he  notices  that  when  sent  by 
her  parents  to  draw  wine  in  the  cellar,  she  had  got 

*  Is.  xl.  2G.     "Qui  profert  numerose  sccculum:  secundum  LXX,  6 
4K(pfp(t}v  Kar  apiOfxhu  rhv  nScrfiou  auroG." 
t  St.  Aug.  Ep.  IGG. 
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a  habit  of  sipping  a  little  from  the  brim  of  the  jug. 
Whereupon  the  maid  who  went  with  her  called  her 
once,  in  a  pet,  a  winebibber,  which  cured  her  for 
ever  of  that  habit ;  and  St.  Augustine  breaks  out : 
"  By  one's  soul's  madness  didst  Thou  heal  another, 
O  Lord,  the  ruler  of  all  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
who  turnest  to  Thy  purpose  the  torrent  in  its  rush, 
the  flood  of  ages  ordered  in  its  very  waywardness."* 
So  again,  in  speaking  of  the  diiFerent  sacrifices  ap- 
pointed in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  he 
says,  "  The  sacrifice  ordered  by  God  was  suitable 
to  the  first  ages,  but  is  not  suitable  now.  For 
another  suitable  to  the  present  age  is  enjoined  now 
by  Him  who  knows  much  better  than  man  the 
proper  medicine  for  every  time ;  what  and  at  what 
time  He  is  to  bestow,  to  add,  to  remove  in  whole 
or  part,  to  increase  or  diminish,  the  unchangeable 
Creator  alike  and  ruler  of  changing  things,  until 
the  loveliness  of  this  whole  temporal  dispensation, 
of  which  the  subordinate  parts  are  those  which  suit 
each  their  own  times,  run  out  like  some  grand 
composition  of  an  unspeakably  perfect  artist,  and 
from  it  those  who  even  in  the  time  of  faith  rightly 
worship  God  pass  into  the  eternal  contemplation 
of  Him  face  to  face."t 

This  perpetual  vision  of  faith,  this  eye  of  the 
heart  centred  upon  the  Unchangeable  One,  is  the 

*  "At  Tu,  Domine,  rector  coelitum  et  terrenorum,  ad  usus  tuos  con- 
torquens  profunda  torrentis,  fluxum  saeculorum  ordinate  turbulentum." 
Conf.  ix.  18. 

f  Ep.  cxxxviii,  5,  p.  412, 
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great  mark  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was  tlie  character 
of  him  which  impressed  itself  on  the  ages  follomng 
him.  And  hence  they  found  in  his  writings  a  spe- 
cial consolation  amid  the  downfall  of  earthly  things 
which  tried  them.  The  thought  seems  well  ex- 
pressed in  a  legend  which  I  have  somewhere  seen. 
One  had  disclosed  to  him  a  vision  of  the  blessed ; 
and  as  he  looked  upon  the  great  rose*  of  heaven, 
expanding  all  its  petals  before  him,  resting  for  a 
moment  on  each  leaf,  and  scentino;  each  livinsf 
odour,  distinct  and  peculiar,  and  never  repeated 
in  that  innumerable  multitude,  he  cried,  But  where 
is  St.  Augustine  ?  He  is  not  here,  replied  a  voice ; 
he  has  been  a  thousand  years  in  ecstasy,  gazing  on 
the  Blessed  Trinity. 

Such  is  the  force,  upon  human  conduct,  of 
doubt  and  of  belief,  as  the  element  of  our  life. 
Cicero  is  the  exponent  of  the  one,  and  Augustine 
of  the  other. 

I  shall  select  but  one  more  instance  of  contrast 
between  them;  and  it  is  the  most  remarkable. 

By  the  downfall  of  Roman  liberty  Cicero  com- 
plained that  all  interest  was  taken  from  his  life ;  he 
had  nothing  more  to  labour  for;  his  leisure  had 
lost  all  its  dignity ;  his  very  thirst  for  knowledge 
satisfied  itself  with  a  review  of  the  various  mental 
systems,  resting  U230n  none.  The  world  in  which 
he  had  become  consul,  father  of  his  country,  augur, 

♦  "  In  forma  dunque  di  Candida  rosa,"  &:c. 

Dante,  Fa?;  xxxi,  1. 
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the  first  of  lawyers,  orators,  and  parliamentary  de- 
baters, was  crumpled  up  in  Ca3sar^s  hand ;  and  he 
felt  crushed  like  a  fly  in  the  grasp  of  the  conqueror. 
He  possessed  no  inner  world  of  freedom  in  his  o^vn 
mind :  he  had  no  hope  for  the  race  of  men  around 
him.*  All  the  earth  became  to  him  dark;  for  the 
seven  centuries  of  Rome's  growth  to  universal  em- 
pire were  ending  in  her  own  servitude. 

Now  observe  what  happened  to  Augustine  un- 
der like  circumstances.  While  he  had  yet  all  the 
mental  vigour  of  youth  united  with  the  ripeness 
of  mature  age,  he  saw  the  frontiers  of  that  vast 
empire,  which  had  lasted  now  full  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  from  CaBsar's  death,  broken  in  upon 
all  sides ;  nay,  the  very  heart  of  the  empire  was 
taken,  and  the  immovable  rock  of  the  Capitol  fell 
into  the  power  of  barbarians.  The  wail  of  the  civi- 
lised world  over  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric 
struck  through  St.  Jerome's  heart,  as  he  sat  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  at  Bethlehem :  and  St.  Augus- 
tine heard  on  all  sides  the  murmurs  of  half-con- 
verted pagans  or  weak  believers,f — the  heathen 
gods  guarded  Rome  and  made  her  glorious,  the 
God  of  the  Christians  has  given  her  into  capti\ity : 

*  Since  -via-iting  the  above,  I  find  the  following  statement  of  a  good 
judge :  "  Cicero's  writings  may,  I  believe,  be  searched  in  vain  for  a 
single  expression  of  reliance  on  the  progressive  improvement  of  man- 
kind. The  two  poles  of  his  philosophy,  between  which  he  wavers  with 
perpetual  oscillation,  are,  regret  for  the  past,  and  resignation  to  the  pre- 
sent."    Merivale,  History  of  the  Bomnns,  ii.  538. 

t  See  the  letters  to  Volusianus  and  Marcelliuus,  the  germ  of  the  work 
De  Civ.  Dei, 
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Christianity  has  ruined  the  fairest  civilisation  which 
the  world  has  yet  seen:  Christianity  has  broken 
up  our  empire  of  twelve  hundred  years. 

And  indeed  the  prospect  of  temporal  things 
at  that  moment  was  wretched:  Gaul  and  Spain 
were  laid  waste,  Italy  was  open  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Goths,  and  its  capital  sacked.  The  world 
seemed  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  up  to  deso- 
lation and  anarchy.  Then  it  was  that  St.  Augus- 
tine answered  the  denunciations  of  enemies  and  the 
anxious  questionings  of  friends.  Out  of  the  very 
capture  of  the  world's  capital,  and  the  impending 
fall  of  civilisation,  the  design  arose  in  his  mind 
to  trace  the  origin,  progress,  and  allotted  course 
of  the  City  of  God.  As  all  human  powers,  the 
armies  of  Rome,  her  arts  of  peace,  her  majestic 
municipal  system,  her  matchless  code  of  laws,  and 
that  cro^vn  of  subject  nations  secure  under  her 
long- continued  sway,  which  flourished  like  a  rich 
garland  round  the  Mediterranean,  seemed  dissolv- 
ing visibly  before  him,  his  eyes  fixed  themselves 
more  and  more  intently  upon  another  vision,  tran- 
sitory indeed  in  one  sense  in  that  it  was  passing 
in  time,  but  springing  from  the  counsel  of  God 
ordained  before  time,  and  flowing  on  till  the  full 
tide  of  its  waves  is  gathered  into  eternity.*  Start- 
ing from  the  basis  of  God,  almighty  in  power,  the 
supremely  good  Creator  of  all  natures,  who  assists 

*  Drawn  from  tho  following  passages,  Be  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  2G,  xv.  21, 
17,  xiv.  28,  torn.  iv.  lo-i-t  b  ;  De  Cic.  Dei,  xix.  17,  2G. 
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and  rewards  upright  wills,  who  withdraws  Himself 

from  evil  wills,  and  condemns  them,  but  who  is 

the  orderer  of  both,  he  traces  two  commonwealths 

which  emerge    into   mortality  from  the  common 

door  of  Adam,  and  thence  proceed  and  diverge  to 

their  own  distinct  and  proper  ends.     Already  the 

two  races  part  asunder  in  the  very  children  of  the 

first  parent ;  Cain  stands  at  the  head  of  one ;  and 

Seth  at  the  head  of  the  other.     And  their  different 

tempers  are  apparent  from  the  first.     Cain  begot 

Enoch,  in  whose  name  he  built  a  city;  a  city  of 

the  earth,   that  is,   not  sojourning  in  this  world, 

but  resting  in  its  temporal  peace  and  prosperity, 

havins:  here  the  end  which  it  seeks.    But  the  house 

of  the  men  who  live  by  faith  looks  for  the  promises 

which  are  future,  but  eternal;  and  uses  temporal 

things  as  a  pilgrim  not  to   be  taken  captive  by 

them,  and  turned  aside  from  God  to  whom  it  tends, 

but  in  order  to  bear  more  easily  the  burden  of  the 

body  weighing  do^vn  the  soul.     And  so  the  use  of 

things  necessary  to  this  mortal  life  is  common  to 

both  houses  and  races  of  men,  while  each  has  its 

o^vn  end  in  using  them,  and  that  end  exceedingly 

diverse.      Thus,  even  the  earthly  commonwealth, 

which  does  not  live  by  faith,  seeks  earthly  peace ; 

and  draws  its  citizens  into  agreement  of  command 

on  the  one  side,  and  of  obedience  on  the  other,  in 

order   to    produce  a  certain    harmony  of  human 

wills,   in   the   things   which   concern   mortal   life. 

While  the  heavenly  commonwealth,  or  rather  that 
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part  of  it  which  sojourns  in  this  mortal  state,  and 
lives  by  fjxith,  must  likewise  use  that  same  earthly 
peace,  until  the  mortal  state  requiring  such  a  peace 
pass  away.  And  therefore  it  is  that  while  in  the 
bosom  of  this  earthly  commonwealth  it  leads  what 
is  like  a  captive  life  of  pilgrimage,  having  already 
received  the  promise  of  redemption,  and  the  spiri- 
tual gift  which  is  its  pledge,  it  hesitates  not  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  earthly  commonwealth,  which 
administer  what  is  necessary  for  sustaining  mortal 
life,  in  order  that,  as  this  mortal  state  is  common 
to  both  alike,  in  things  which  belong  to  this  there 
may  be  concord  between  the  two  commonwealths. 
In  fine,  the  city  of  the  devil  consists  in  the  things 
of  this  world,  where  it  is  not  a  pilgrim,  but  a 
settled  dweller,  resting  in  temporal  peace  and  hap- 
piness, and  having  here  its  chosen  end.  It  has  a 
self-love  which  reaches  right  up  to  the  contempt 
of  God:  it  boasts  in  itself;  it  seeks  glory  from 
men ;  it  is  swayed  by  the  lust  of  empire ;  it  loves 
its  own  virtue  in  its  own  great  men;  and  its  wise 
men,  living  according  to  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  pursue  the  goods  either  of  the  body,  or  of 
the  mind,  or  of  both;  it  does  not  rejoice  save  over 
some  temporal  prosperity ;  it  does  not  sorrow  but 
for  some  temporal  adversity.  And  the  City  of  God 
lives  in  the  hope  of  God,  always  enduring  the 
earth,  and  hoping  for  heaven;  it  knows  no  evil, 
save  offending  God,  and  not  reaching  His  promises ; 
iior  good,  save  meriting  God,  and  obtaining  them  3. 
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it  makes  use  of  Babylon's  peace,  referring  it  to  the 
peace  of  heaven,  its  proper  good  being  the  eternal 
and  perfect  peace,  that  is,  the  most  well-ordered 
and  harmonious  society  of  those  who  enjo}'-  God, 
and  each  other  in  God :  its  king  is  truth ;  its  law  is 
charity;  its  manner  of  being  is  eternity.*  It  has  a 
love  of  God  which  it  pushes  even  to  the  contempt 
of  self;  it  glories  in  its  Lord;  in  it  by  mutual 
charity  are  servants  to  each  other,  rulers  who  do 
good  to  their  subjects,  and  subjects  who  obey  their 
rulers.  It  cries,  "I  will  love  Thee,  0  Lord  my 
virtue;"  in  it  there  is  no  wisdom  of  men  save  piety, 
waiting  for  this  reward  in  the  society  of  saints, 
angels  as  well  as  men,  that  God  be  all  in  all. 

It  was  thus  St.  Augustine  consoled  his  friends 
and  expressed  his  own  unshaken  belief  as  he  stood 
between  imperial  Rome  collapsing,  and  the  north- 
ern flood  bursting  in  upon  her.  This  is  the  first 
Philosophy  of  History;  and  after  fourteen  centu- 
ries it  remains  the  best,  if  not  the  only  one.  The 
whole  mind  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  a  thousand 
years  after  St.  Augustine's  departure  lived  upon  it. 
This  book  was  the  delight  of  Alfred,  the  manual 
of  Charlemagne  and  St.  Louis,  and  of  every  Chris- 
tian ruler  and  philosopher  until  men  ceased  to 
read  history  with  the  eyes  of  fliith.  To  use  his 
own  image,  it  was  like  a  magnificent  piece  of  music 
sounding  in  their  ears  through  the  palace  of  time, 

*  "  Cujus  rex  Veritas,  cujus  lex  caritas,  ciijus  modus  tTternitas."  Ep. 
cxxxviii.  17. 
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and  filling  it  with  immortal  harmonies.  No  writer 
seems  to  me  to  have  grasped  with  so  much  force 
the  idea  that  there  is  no  moral  evil  save  in  the 
abuse  of  free  will,  nor  to  derive  so  continually  the 
consequence  how  largely  it  enters  into  the  design 
of  God,  not  only  to  reward  the  good  will,  but 
to  punish  the  evil  will.  And  in  this  consists  the 
completeness  of  his  view,  and  its  agreement  with 
the  course  of  events,  where  others  fall  short  and 
are  disproved  by  it. 

But  St.  Augustme  has  himself  supplied  us  with 
the  key  to  his  own  life  and  writings,  and  as  it 
gives  touchingly  and  eloquently  the  cause  of  the 
whole  change  in  individual  man  which  I  am  here 
illustrating,  I  will  quote  the  passage.  It  occurs 
in  the  last  treatise  which  he  wrote  while  yet  a 
neoph3^te  and  a  layman.  He  lived  forty  years  after 
this  to  become  the  great  voice  of  the  Church,  but 
no  where  has  he  set  forth  more  lucidly  the  truth 
on  which  the  Church  lives. 

"  In  all  manners  does  God  heal  the  mind  ac- 
cording to  the  opportunity  of  times  which  are 
ordered  by  His  marvellous  wisdom ;  but  most  of  all 
was  His  beneficence  to  the  human  race  sho^vn  when 
the  very  Wisdom  of  God,  the  only  Son  consubstan- 
tial  and  coeternal  with  the  Father,  deigned  to  as- 
sume whole  man,  and  the  Word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us.  For  so  He  proved  to  the 
carnal,  and  to  those  who  could  not  gaze  upon  the 
.truth  with  the  mind's  eye,  and  to  those  who  were 
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given  up  to  the  body's  senses,  how  lofty  a  place 
among  creatures  human  nature  holds,  in  that  He 
appeared  to  men  as  a  true  man,  and  not  merely  in 
a  visible  form,  which  He  might  have  shaped  of  air 
and  tempered  to  our  senses.  For  the  nature  which 
was  to  be  freed  was  likewise  to  be  assumed.  And 
that  neither  sex  might  fancy  itself  to  be  desj)ised 
by  its  Creator,  while  He  took  a  woman  for  His 
mother.  He  assumed  the  Man. 

"  For  nothing  did  He  by  force,  but  all  by  per- 
suasion and  exhortation.  In  fact  the  old  servitude 
was  passed,  the  time  of  freedom  had  dawned,  and 
it  was  seasonable  and  salutary  for  man  to  be  per- 
suaded with  how  free  a  will  he  had  been  created. 
By  His  miracles  He  obtained  from  man  faith  to- 
wards His  divine  Person;  by  His  Passion,  towards 
His  human  nature.  Speaking  to  the  multitude  as 
God,  when  His  Mother  was  announced  to  Him  He 
admitted  her  not ;  and  yet,  as  the  Gospel  says.  He 
went  down  and  was  subject  to  His  parents.  For 
when  teaching  He  appeared  as  God;  in  the  times 
of  His  life  as  man.  When  about  to  turn  water 
into  wine  as  God  He  says,  '  Woman,  what  have  I 
to  do  with  thee?  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come.'  But 
when  the  hour  had  come  for  Him  to  die  as  man, 
from  the  cross  He  recognised  His  Mother,  and  in- 
trusted her  to  the  disciple  whom  He  loved  above 
all  others.  To  their  own  destruction  the  nations 
were  thirsting  after  riches  as  the  ministers  of  plea- 
sure ;  it  was  His  mil  to  be  poor.    They  flung  them- 
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selves  upon  honour  and  j^ower;  He  refused  to  be 
a  king.  They  thought  children  after  the  flesh  a 
great  good;  He  despised  such  wedlock  and  such 
offspring.  In  their  utter  pride  they  abhorred  dis- 
grace; He  endured  every  kind  of  it.  They  con- 
sidered injuries  not  to  be  borne ;  what  greater 
injury  than  for  the  just  and  innocent  to  be  con- 
demned? They  execrated  bodily  pain;  He  was 
scourged  and  tormented.  They  feared  to  die ;  He 
suffered  death.  They  thought  the  cross  the  most 
ignominious  kind  of  death ;  He  was  crucified. 
Every  thing  through  the  desire  of  having  which 
we  lived  amiss,  He  did  without,  and  rendered 
worthless.  Every  thing  through  avoiding  which 
we  shriuik  from  the  truth.  He  endured,  and  made 
level  to  us.  For  it  is  impossible  to  commit  any 
sin  save  by  seeking  for  what  He  despised,  or  flying 
from  what  He  endured.  And  therefore  we  have  a 
perfect  system  of  moral  disciplme  m  His  whole  life 
on  earth  through  the  Man  whom  He  deigned  to 


assume."* 


*  De  vera  Eeligione,  30,  31. 


LECTURE  lY. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  PEOPLE  ON  THE  WORLD. 

Cicero  is  a  fair  representative  of  human  nature  at 
the  time  he  lived,  of  man  such  as  heathenism  had 
made  him.  We  may  sum  up  in  him  the  thoughts, 
the  prmciples,  the  motives  of  many  generations. 
When  the  man  who  had  sacrificed  Cicero  to  Mark 
Antony  surprised  one  of  his  grandchildren  readmg 
the  works  of  his  victim,  he  said :  "  My  child,  that  was 
a  great  man."  If  Cicero  looked  to  human  reno^vn 
as  his  reward ;  if  his  hope  began  and  ended  mth  his 
dignity  as  a  citizen  and  senator  of  Rome ;  if  he  was 
unduly  beaten  do^vn  by  adversity;  if  his  private 
inner  life  was  devoid  of  morality ;  and  if  the  wide 
circle  of  his  accomplishments  excluded  expressly 
the  knowledge  of  a  personal  all-seeing  God,  the 
rewarder  and  punisher  of  men,  and  of  a  respon- 
sible soul  in  himself,  these  were  not  peculiarities 
in  him,  but  the  very  air  of  the  atmosphere  which 
he  breathed.  If  one  had  searched  through  the 
Senate  the  knights  and  the  commonalty  of  Rome 
in  his  day,  the  same  results  would  have  appeared 
in  all.  Amid  the  almost  infinite  varieties  of  indi- 
vidual character,  these  general  lineaments  would 
have  been  seen  in  each.     Cicero's  o-enius  was  his 
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own,  and  raised  him  above  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries; but  these  moral  features  were  common  to 
him  mth  them  all. 

And  in  like  manner  the  great  genius  of  St. 
Augustine  marks  him  out  among  all  generations 
of  men.  His  intellectual  greatness  was  his  own, 
and  reached  by  few  of  any  age :  but  the  moral  fea- 
tures of  his  life  from  the  time  of  his  conversion, 
the  conquest  which  he  achieved  over  the  three 
master  desires  of  man,  the  love  of  pleasure,  of 
honour,  and  of  wealth,  with  all  "  the  curiosity  of 
the  eyes,"  these  were  common  in  him,  not  with 
all  men,  indeed,  of  his  day,  but  mth  a  certain 
number.  And  this  number  during  four  hundred 
years  had  been  perpetually  increasing.  And  those 
who,  like  him,  presented  these  moral  features  were 
to  be  found  in  both  sexes,  in  the  very  rich,  in  the 
middle  class,  and  in  the  poor,  in  every  tribe  and 
people  within  the  vast  limits  of  the  Eoman  domi- 
nion, and  far  beyond  it,  in  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned, in  the  free  and  the  slave.  No  condition 
of  human  life  was  without  them,  and  none  was 
wholly  composed  of  them.  I  have  only  taken  St. 
Augustine  as  a  specimen  of  a  vast  revolution  which 
had  occurred  in  the  bosom  of  this  effete  Eoman 
civilisation.  It  was  a  revolution  unlike  any  thing 
which  had  occurred  before  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  It  was  absolutely  without  a  prece- 
dent. Just  at  the  time  that  Tacitus,  from  the  safe 
security  of  Trajan's  reign,  was  uttering  his  sarcasms 
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against  Eoman  society,  and  expressing  his  hopeless- 
ness as  to  the  world's  course,  and  the  destiny  of 
the  human  race ;  just  as  he  was  preferring  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Germans  in  the  depths  of  their  woods 
to  the  gaudy  but  polluted  brilHance  of  the  world's 
capital,  because  "  no  one  there  smiled  at  vice,  nor 
was  it  called  fashion  to  corrupt  and  be  corrupted  ;"* 
just  at  this  time  an_author,  whose  very  name  is  un- 
known, drew  the  following  picture  of  a  class  of  men 
who  had  lately  sprung  up.  ~~ 

''  Christians  are  neither  in  country  nor  in  lan- 
guage nor  in  customs  distinguished  from  other 
men.  For  they  nowhere  inhabit  cities  which  are 
entirely  their  oAvn,  nor  do  they  use  a  language 
different  from  others,  nor  pursue  a  life  marked  by 
peculiarity.  Nor  was  this  disciplme  of  life  dis- 
covered by  them  through  any  invention  or  thought 
of  curious  men,  nor  do  they  represent  any  humanly- 
taught  dogma,  as  some  do.  Rather  they  inhabit 
both  Greek  and  foreign  cities,  as  the  lot  of  each 
may  be  cast :  and  while  they  follow  the  habits  of 
the  country  as  to  dress,  food,  and  the  rest,  they 
exhibit  a  wonderful  and  confessedly  strange  citi- 
zenship among  themselves.  They  dwell  severally 
in  their  own  country,  but  it  is  as  sojourners.  They 
take  a  share  in  every  thing  as  citizens,  yet  endure 
every  thing  as  strangers.  Every  strange  land  is  a 
country  to  them,  and  every  country  a  strange  land. 
They  marry  like  all  others ;  they  have  childi^en,  but 

*  Tacitus,  Germania,  19. 
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they  may  not  expose  them.  With  them  the  table 
is  common  to  all,  but  never  the  bed.  They  are  in 
the  flesh,  but  do  not  live  according  to  it.  They 
dwell  on  the  earth,  but  their  citizenship  is  in  hea- 
ven. They  obey  the  laws  which  are  in  force,  but 
surpass  the  laws  in  their  own  lives.  They  love  all, 
and  are  persecuted  by  all.  Men  are  ignorant  of 
them  and  condemn  them.  They  are  put  to  death, 
and  made  alive.  They  are  poor,  and  enrich  many. 
They  want  all  things,  and  abound  in  all  things. 
They  are  dishonoured,  and  glory  in  dishonour. 
Men  speak  ill  of  them,  and  bear  witness  to  their 
goodness.  They  are  slandered,  and  bless ;  insulted, 
and  show  respect.  They  do  good,  and  are  punished 
as  evil;  and  in  this  punishment  they  rejoice,  as 
filled  by  it  mth  life.  The  Jews  wage  war  mth 
them  as  foreigners,  and  the  Greeks  persecute  them ; 
and  they  who  hate  them  cannot  give  the  cause  of 
their  hatred.  In  a  word,  what  the  soul  is  in  the 
body,  that  Christians  are  in  the  world.  The  soul 
is  diffused  over  all  the  limbs  of  the  body ;  so  are 
Christians  through  the  cities  of  the  world.  The 
soul  dwells  in  the  body,  but  is  not  of  the  body; 
and  Christians  dwell  in  the  world,  but  are  not  of 
the  world.  The  soul  invisible  mounts  guard  in 
the  ^dsible  body;  and  Christians  are  known  as 
dwellers  in  the  world,  while  their  divine  worship 
remams  invisible.  The  flesh  hates  the  soul;  and 
though  in  nothmg  Avronged  by  it,  fights  with  it, 
because  it  is  hindered  in  pursuing  its  pleasures; 
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and  the  world  too,  in  nothing  wronged  by  them, 
hates  Christians,  because  they  set  themselves  against 
its  pleasures.  The  soul  loves  the  flesh  and  its  limbs, 
while  the  flesh  hates  it;  and  Christians  love  those 
who  hate  them.  The  soul  is  imprisoned  in  the 
body,  while  it  holds  the  body  together ;  and  Chris- 
tians are  imprisoned  in  the  world,  while  they  hold 
the  world  together.  The  soul  immortal  lodges  in 
a  mortal  tent,  and  Christians  dwell  amid  corrup- 
tible things,  looking  for  incorruption  in  heaven. 
The  soul  is  improved  by  reducing  the  body's  food, 
and  Christians  are  daily  punished,  and  abound  the 
more.  Such  a  post  has  God  assigned  them,  which 
they  may  not  decline.  For,  as  I  said  before,  this 
is  not  an  earthly  invention  which  has  been  handed 
down  among  them ;  nor  is  it  a  mortal  device  which 
they  are  minded  to  guard  so  carefully;  nor  are 
they  human  mysteries,  with  the  dispensation  of 
which  they  are  charged.  But  the  almighty,  all- 
creating,  invisible  God  Himself  has  implanted  among 
them  the  Truth  from  heaven,  and  the  holy  Word 
incomprehensible,  establishing  it  to  abide  in  their 
hearts.  Not,  as  any  one  might  conjecture,  that  He 
sent  to  men  some  servant,  an  angel,  or  a  prince,  or 
one  of  those  who  administer  the  things  of  earth,  or 
one  of  those  intrusted  with  the  dispensation  of  the 
heavens;  but  the  Contriver  and  Artificer  of  all 
these ;  by  whom  He  made  the  heavens ;  by  whom 
He  shut  up  the  sea  in  its  own  boundaries ;  whose 
secret  laws   all   the   elements   faithfully  observe; 
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from  whom  the  sun  has  taken  the  measure  of  his 
daily  course ;  whom  the  moon  obeys  when  He  bids 
her  shine  in  the  night,  and  the  stars  which  accom- 
pany her  course;  by  whom  all  things  have  been 
arranged,  determined,  and  subordinated. — This  was 
He  whom  God  sent  to  them :  but  did  He  send  Him, 
as  any  man  might  reason,  to  exercise  tyranny,  to 
inflict  fear,  and  to  amaze?  Not  so,  but  in  gentle- 
ness and  meekness.  He  sent  Him  as  a  king  who 
sends  his  son  a  King;  He  sent  him  as  God;  He 
sent  Him  as  unto  men ;  He  sent  Him  to  save  them, 
to  persuade  and  not  to  compel,  for  compulsion  is 
abhorrent  from  God.  He  sent  Him  as  loving,  not 
as  judging;  for  one  day  He  will  send  Him  to  judge, 
and  who  shall  abide  His  coming? — See  you  not 
that  they  are  tost  before  the  wild  beasts,  in  order 
that  they  may  deny  the  Lord,  and  are  not  con- 
quered? See  you  not,  the  more  their  punishers, 
the  more  they  abound?  Deeds  like  these  seem 
not  to  be  the  deeds  of  man,  but  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  signs  of  His  presence. 

"  For  out  of  all  men  what  sino;le  one  was  there 
who  knew  what  God  is  before  He  came  Himself? 
— For  God,  the  Lord  and  Framer  of  all  thino-s — 
being  not  only  the  lover  of  man,  but  full  of  long- 
suffering — conceived  a  mighty  and  ineffable  design, 
which  He  communicated  to  His  Son  alone. — Then 
after  having  convicted  in  the  previous  period  the 
inability  of  our  nature  to  obtain  life,  He  disclosed 
the  Saviour,  able  to  save  even  what  was  past  sal- 
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vation,  and  from  both  these  things  He  intended 
that  we  should  trust  His  goodness,  and  esteem  Him 
Foster-father,  Parent,  Teacher,  Counsellor,  and 
Physician;  our  Intelligence,  our  Light,  our  Hon- 
our, our  Glory,  our  Strength,  and  our  Life. — And 
if  you  yearn  after  this  faith,  and  receive  it,  first 
you  will  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Father. — 
And  then  with  what  joy  will  you  be  filled !  How 
will  you  love  Him  who  first  so  loved  you !  And 
loving  Him,  you  will  imitate  His  goodness.  Nor  be 
surprised  that  man  can  imitate  God.  He  can,  by 
God's  will.  For  happiness  consists  not  in  ruling 
over  others,  nor  in  the  wish  to  have  more  than  the 
weak,  nor  in  being  wealthy  and  forcing  inferiors  to 
your  will.  Nor  can  any  one  imitate  God  in  such 
things  as  these.  They  are  external  to  His  Majesty. 
But  when  one  bears  the  burden  of  another,  when 
one  wishes  to  help  an  inferior  out  of  the  supe- 
riority which  the  bounty  of  God  has  given,  such 
an  one  becomes  a  God  to  those  who  receive  from 
him.  He  is  an  imitator  of  God.  And  so  dwell- 
ing upon  earth,  you  will  see  that  God  in  heaven 
administers  the  human  commonwealth;  you  -^vill 
begin  to  speak  the  hidden  things  of  God ;  you  "svill 
love  and  you  will  admire  those  who  are  punished 
because  they  will  not  deny  God ;  you  will  condemn 
the  deceit  and  the  error  of  the  world  when  you 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  true  life  in  heaven,  when 
you  despise  that  which  is  but  seeming  death  here, 
when  you  dread  the  true  death  which  is  kept  in 
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store  for  those  who  shall  be  condemned  to  the 
eternal  fire,  that  is  to  punish  unto  the  end  them 
who  are  delivered  over  unto  it.  Then  you  will 
admire  those  who  endure  for  justice-sake  a  tem- 
porary fire,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  that  other 
fire  will  hold  them  blessed."* 

The  writer  of  this  admirable  letter  states  that 
he  was  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles.  And  he  was 
also  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  so  vividly  describes. 
His  time  is  most  probably  placed  in  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  second  century :  he  may  have  seen  St. 
Ic^natius  cast  before  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Coli- 
seum.  But  in  these  few  words  he  has  given  us  a 
perfect  picture  of  Christianity  as  it  presented  itself 
during  ten  successive  generations  to  the  people  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Two  such  generations  had 
preceded  the  writer;  eight  more  were  to  follow 
him.  In  all  these  Christians  were  like  a  seed 
sprinkled  more  or  less  sparingly,  more  or  less 
abundantly,  through  all  the  cities  of  the  civilised 
world  from  the  Euphrates  to  Britam,  growing  up 
at  first  in  silence  and  retirement,  and  escaping  no- 
tice from  their  humility,  but  gradually  emerging 
into  air  and  light  by  the  natural  process  of  gro^vth, 
and  moreover  multiplied  with  a  fecundity  which 
could  not  be  concealed.  Thus  the  gram  sprung 
into  the  plant,  and  the  plant  became  a  tree;  and 
the  tree  was  everywhere,  inexhaustible  in  life  and 
fruitfulness.     Or,  to  use  another  image  employed 

*  Ep.  to  Diognetus,  5-12. 
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by  our  Lord,  the  leaven  of  the  Word  incarnate  was 
hidden  in  the  lump  of  human  nature,  and  was  fer- 
menting through  the  whole  mass  and  changing  it 
into  itself. 

Here,  however,  we  must  remark  the  order 
which  it  pursued.  The  restoration  of  the  likeness 
of  God  in  man  was  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 
It  is  evident  that  this  work  was  to  take  place  in 
the  individual  man.  On  the  individual  soul  of 
man  the  likeness  had  been  originally  impressed: 
in  that  same  it  had  been  defaced  and  obliterated; 
m  the  same  it  was  to  be  restored.  For  this  pur- 
pose every  man  by  himself  was  a  complete  whole ; 
every  one  therefore  was  approached  indi\ddually. 
Never  was  the  individual  forgotten  in  the  mass; 
never  the  mass  approached  but  through  the  indi- 
vidual. The  nature  itself  had  been  assumed  in 
order  that  the  nature  itself  might  be  restored ;  but 
the  nature  itself  was  whole  and  complete  in  every 
specimen  of  it.  The  progress  therefore  begun  by 
the  Christian  faith  took  its  start  in  the  heart  of 
each  man.  This  was  its  unit,  its  pivot,  its  centre. 
To  knit  each  particular  man  to  God  by  the  union 
of  faith  and  love  was  the  course  it  pursued.  The 
fifrace — a  communication  of  the  divine  nature — 
which  it  dispensed,  and  which  was  stored  up  in  its 
sacraments,  laid  hold  of  each  man  by  himself ;  for 
his  spiritual  birth,  by  baptism ;  for  his  adolescence, 
by  confirmation ;  to  remedy  his  lapse,  by  penance ; 
to  support  him  daily,  by  the  holy  Eucharist;  to 
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aid  his  last  struggle,  by  anointing ;  in  the  natural 
union  of  the  species,  by  marriage ;  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  spiritual  power,  by  order.  Thus  this 
restoring  grace  touched  man  at  all  points  of  con- 
tact, and  possessed  itself  of  his  individual  bemg. 
For  man  himself  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
human  society.  This  terminates  with  the  present 
life,  and  is  not  reproduced;  but  he  is  eternal.  So- 
ciety is  made  for  man's  needs  j  but  man  is  made 
for  his  Maker  only.  From  this  truth  all  Christian 
progress  started,  and  it  continues  to  be  the  measure 
and  standard  by  which  all  Christian  progress  must 
be  valued.  It  was  through  the  individual  and  by 
multiplication  of  the  individual  that  it  laid  hold  of 
the  world.  The  letter  to  Diognetus  is  especially 
valuable  because  it  marks  the  inward  character  of 
the  process  in  the  individual,  and  then  its  radiation 
from  the  individual  to  the  mass.  The  invisible  God, 
he  says,  has  implanted  in  the  heart  the  Truth  from 
heaven,  the  incomprehensible  Word;  this  is  the 
first  step :  and  then,  what  the  soul  is  in  the  body, 
that  Christians  are  in  the  world :  here  is  the  course 
and  the  work  of  the  Church  expressed  in  a  line. 
At  the  same  time,  taking  man  in  himself,  not  in- 
deed as  he  came  from  his  Maker's  hand,  in  the  dig- 
nity of  an  unfallen  nature,  but  as  he  stood  naked 
and  degraded  under  a  common  fall,  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  its  operation,  it  did  away  simply  and  easily 
with  the  very  groundwork  of  national  distmctions, 
and  of  all  superiority  arising  from  the  external  gifts 
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of  rank,  wealth,  beauty,  or  talent,  and  that  most 
grievous  separation  of  all,  which  consisted  in  sla- 
very. The  most  abject  of  Rome's  "  animated  in- 
struments" stood  before  it  as  complete  a  recipient 
of  its  regenerating  power  as  a  Fabius  or  a  Lucul- 
lus.  How  was  so  prodigious  a  change  as  this  im- 
pressed on  the  face  of  a  society  built  on  opposite 
principles  ?  Let  us  trace  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able points  in  the  process. 

--  Xothing  is  more  striking  in  human  society  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  appearance  than  the  ab- 
solute disreo:ard  of  man's  life  as  man.  K^ot  that 
the  citizen  had  not  a  certain  political  value,  or  that 
wealth  was  deprived  of  its  natural  influence.  But 
I  am  speaking  of  the  value  attached  to  the  life  of 
man  as  a  human  beino;.  In  this  lio-ht  he  was  be- 
come,  as  we  have  seen,  the  vilest  of  all  animals. 
The  extinction  of  a  belief  in  a  future  state  of  re- 
tribution was  the  main  cause  of  this  disregard; 
while  the  gladiatorial  games,  and  the  whole  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves  of  both  sexes,  were  a  striking  ex- 
hibition of  it.  To  measure  the  feeling  of  society 
as  it  was  then  and  as  it  is  now  let  me  remind  you 
a^-ain  of  a  sino;le  fact.  In  the  servile  war  Crassus 
crucified  ten  thousand  slaves  in  cold  blood.  Their 
bodies  lined  the  road  from  Rome  to  Capua.  Xo 
one  blamed  Crassus;  but  the  general  who  should 
now  put  to  death  a  single  unarmed  captive  would 
not  only  deserve  but  meet  with  the  world's  execra- 
tion.    How  was  this  chano-e  brou2:ht  about?     It 
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was  brought  about  by  those  who  shed  their  blood 
like  water  for  the  sake  of  their  belief.  They  who 
counted  their  life  as  nothing  worth  in  comparison 
of  the  truth  to  which  they  bore  witness,  not  only 
gamed  admission  for  that  truth  into  the  hearts  of 
men,  but  gained  for  the  life  so  sacrificed  a  value 
which  it  did  not  before  possess.  In  the  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years  which  elapsed  from  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord  to  Constantine's  decree  of 
toleration,  there  was  probably  no  considerable  city 
of  the  Eoman  empire  which  had  not  mtnessed  the 
spectacle  of  men,  women,  maidens,  and  even  child- 
ren giving  up  their  lives  because  they  would  not — 
by  burning  a  few  grains  of  incense  on  the  altar  of  an 
idol — renounce  their  belief  in  one  God  the  maker  \ 
of  all  things,  and  cease  to  confess  that  the  Son  of 
God  had  become  incarnate  and  suffered  death  to 
redeem  man.  One  and  all  assigned  the  same  rea- 
son for  this  conduct,  that  here  they  were  in  a  state 
of  banishment,  and  looked  for  their  home  elsewhere ; 
th-at  they  who  suffered  in  the  present  place  of  ban- 
ishment would  be  crowned  in  the  future  place  of  re- 
ward. There  was  a  disdain  of  the  earth  and  of  their 
human  life,  of  all  the  comforts  of  civilisation,  of 
all  the  enjoyments  of  wealth,  in  the  profound  yearn- 
ing which  they  testified  for  that  other  unseen  life. 
To  prince  and  people,  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  alike, 
to  the  philosopher  and  the  illiterate,  this  disdam 
seemed  an  inconceivable  folly.  But  it  prevailed. 
When  St.  Perpetua  folded  her  scanty  robe  aromid 
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her  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Carthage,  anxious  not 
to  protect  her  limbs  from  the  gore  of  the  wild-bull, 
but  her  nakedness  from  the  eyes  of  the  specta- 
tors ;  when  St.  Cyprian,  a  man  of  credit  among  the 
heathen,  after  renouncing  the  enjoyments  of  wealth 
and  talent  in  the  world  in  order  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian, was  further  condemned  to  death  for  the  crime 
of  being  a  bishop,  when  he  heard  the  proconsul's 
judgment,  "Let  Thascius  Cyprian  be  executed  with 
the  sword,"  and  replied  with  tranquillity,  "  Deo 
gratias  ;^^  when  St.  Laurence,  lying  on  his  bed  of 
agony,  said  to  his  tormentors,  "  Turn  me  on  the 
other  side,  this  side  is  done  enough;" — when  this 
disregard  of  their  own  life  was  repeated  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times,  even  by  those  who  were  in 
possession  of  youth,  beauty,  health,  and  riches, 
that  strange  confidence  in  a  future  life  prevailed  at 
last  over  the  heathen.  They  learned  to  value  that 
which  the  martyrs  threw  away  through  regard  for 
the  reward  to  which  the  martyrs  aspired.  Not 
easily,  not  by  appreciation  of  bodily  comforts,  not 
by  refinement  of  mental  culture,  not  by  the  tri- 
umphs of  science,  not  by  the  appliances  of  wealth, 
or  through  the  love  of  renown,  was  the  belief  in  a 
future  world,  an  unerring  judgment,  and  an  eternal 
reward,  reimplanted  in  the  heart  of  man.  It  was  a 
work  of  blood;  of  bodily  comforts  rejected,  of  men- 
tal culture  put  aside,  of  riches  trampled  upon,  of 
fame  scorned,  of  science  reckoned  to  be  of  no  re- 
pute, of  sufferings  freely  accepted  and  borne  un- 
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shrinkingly.  It  began  by  the  spectacle  of  One 
whose  lacerated  Imibs  were  stretched  on  the  cross 
for  hours  in  the  sight  of  a  gazing  multitude :  it 
was  accomplished  in  that  passion  repeated  through 
centuries  on  a  number  which  has  passed  beyond 
all  human  enumeration,  but  is  stored  up  ha  un- 
sleeping remembrance,  to  be  produced  one  day  in 
the  most  awful  of  assemblies.  The  suffering  of 
the  martyrs,  as  embraced  by  them  voluntarily, 
had  its  only  adequate  motive  in  the  sufferings  of 
their  Master;  and  by  the  suffering  of  the  mar- 
tyrs the  heathen  world  reached  at  length  to  know 
the  value  of  our  human  life  as  the  seed-plot  of 
eternity,  after  it  had  gro^vn  worthless  in  their 
eyes  as  an  opportunity  for  sensual  or  intellectual 
enjoyment.  It  is  strict  truth  to  say  that  man 
learnt  not  to  shed  the  blood  of  man  because  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God  had  been  shed.  Let 
us  not  suppose  that  regard  for  human  life  rests 
on  any  other  basis  than  belief  in  man's  future 
destiny,  or  would  survive  the  extinction  of  that 
belief. 

Again,  in  the  age  of  Augustus  Caesar  no  virtue 
had  become  so  rare  and  so  little  esteemed  as  the 
virtue  of  moral  purity.  In  that  large  portion  of 
mankind  on  which  the  ban  of  slavery  lay,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  be  exercised.  That  the  slave 
of  either  sex  could  have  any  sense  of  chastity,  was 
a  thought  that  would  seem  never  to  have  occurred 
to  a  Eoman  master.      The    slave's   body  was   as 
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much  his  master's  property  as  his  labour.  But 
slavery  was  every  where,  with  all  its  consequences ; 
and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  in  the  estimate  of 
these  consequences  that  this  was  a  slavery  of  races 
equal  to  their  masters  in  all  physical  qualities. 
The  slave  was  not  then  first  and  chiefly  a  beast  of 
burden,  as  he  is  in  the  production  of  cotton :  Afra 
and  Syra,  Lyde  and  Citheris,  were  first  of  all  in- 
struments of  licentiousness ;  and  Sporus  is  there  as 
well.  A  heathen  household  is  a  sink  of  impurity 
into  which  we  must  not  venture  to  enter.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  Avith  the  dignity  of  man's  soul  that  of 
his  body  was  lost,  when  the  Christian  faith  exalted 
the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  to  be  the  temple  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  But  how  was  such  a  doctrine  to 
pass  into  man's  flesh  and  blood?  Recur  in  thought 
a  moment  to  ancient  Rome  when  she  sat  a  queen, 
and  think  how  that  poison  of  voluptuousness  ran 
through  every  vem  of  her  blood.  The  myriads  of 
statues  that  crowned  her  public  places,  of  pictures 
that  coloured  her  halls  and  galleries,  which  of  them 
did  not  breathe  sensuality  into  the  beholder?  Her 
baths,  which  rose  as  palaces  of  the  fine  arts  in  every 
quarter,  for  what  sensual  enjoyment  did  they  not 
ofi'er  the  readiest  means  at  the  cheapest  cost  ?  Who 
could  worship  the  Roman  gods  and  be  pure  ?  For 
her  gods  in  exhibiting  consecrated  every  lust ;  and 
Jupiter,  Venus,  Mars,  and  Mercury  surpassed  even 
Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Domitian  in  their  sins  against 
purity.     "Who  could  attempt  to  purify  such  a  city? 
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Who  but  one,  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  ?  Was  it  not  a 
task  worthy  of  Him  who  breathed  into  His  Mother 
such  a  love  of  purity,  that  she  scrupled  to  accept 
the  offer  of  a  dignity  before  which  the  crowns  of 
earth  sink  into  nothing,  until  it  was  revealed  to 
her  that  her  virgin  estate  was  compatible  mth 
that  dignity?  Yet  even  for  the  Virgin-born  to 
brino'  a  clean  thino;  out  of  an  unclean  is  a  task 
of  the  greatest  power.  If  this  new  virtue  spring 
from  His  divine  Person,  which  alone  supports  it 
adequately,  and  gives  it  a  reason  for  bemg,  yet  to 
human  nature,  spoiled,  impoverished,  and  degraded, 
it  is  an  immense  step  from  theory  to  practice.  He 
is  the  King  of  virgins  as  well  as  the  King  of  mar- 
tyrs ;  but  who  were  to  follow  Him,  and  how  ?  How 
was  this  flood  of  impurity  to  be  rolled  back,  and 
the  grace  of  chastity  to  appear  the  purest  and  the 
most  radiant  gem  in  the  cro^vn  of  a  restored  hu- 
manity? He  chose  the  seemingly  weakest  and 
frailest  to  be  fellow- workers  with  Him,  by  whose 
aid  Pie  would  condescend  to  accomplish  this  re- 
sult. I  will  Cjuote  three  instances  as  sj)ecimens 
of  a  thousand  others.  In  the  city  of  Alexandria 
there  was  a  female  slave  of  remarkable  beauty. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  eye  of  her  master  fell 
on  her;  but  she  was  a  Christian,  and  all  solicita- 
tions failed  mth  her.  Then  he  accused  her  to  the 
prefect  as  a  Christian,  promising  him  a  large  bribe 
if  he  could  induce  her,  through  dread  of  punish- 
ment for  her  faith,  to  yield  to  his  desires.     But 
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the  threat,  and  even  the  application  of  torture, 
proved  as  ineffectual  as  had  been  the  flattery  of 
her  master.  At  last  the  judge  threatened  to  have 
her  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  pitch  unless 
she  would  obey  her  master.  She  replied,  "  God 
forbid  that  a  judge  should  be  so  unjust  as  to  order 
me  to  do  what  is  unla^^ul!"  Then  the  prefect 
in  a  rage  bade  her  be  stripped  of  her  clothes  and 
thrown  into  the  pitch.  But  Potamia^na  cried  out, 
"  I  conjure  you  by  the  life  of  the  emperor  not  to 
strip  me  naked;  rather  have  me  let  down  by  de- 
grees into  the  pitch  ^\T!th  my  dress,  and  you  shall 
see  what  patience  Jesus  Christ,  my  God,  whom  you 
know  not,  gives  me."  This  was  done :  she  was  let 
down  inch  by  inch  into  the  boiling  pitch,  and  her 
martyrdom  lasted  three  hours,  until  it  reached  her 
neck.  Here,  then,  was  a  slave  who  ventured  to 
be  chaste ;  who  sacrificed  her  life  for  purity's  sake. 
But  if  Alexandria  had  her  Potamitena  among  slaves, 
Rome  had  her  Agnes  among  the  daughters  of  sena- 
tors. ^Yho  does  not  know  the  story  of  the  Di\dne 
Bridegroom  preferred  to  the  human,  though  he 
were  the  son  of  the  prefect  of  Rome ;  the  rage  of 
the  disappointed  suitor ;  and  the  maiden  of  thirteen 
threatened  in  vain  with  tortures,  and  -with  worse, 
and  the  angel  standing  before  her  in  the  place  of 
shame  ?  The  glory  of  Agnes,  like  that  of  Pota- 
miaena,  was  the  triumph  of  spotless  \drgin  iimo- 
cence ;  the  unclouded  preference  of  a  youthful 
soul  for  the  Divine  Lover.     But  the  amials  of  the 
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Church,  in  the  same  persecution  as  that  of  Agnes, 
contain  a  factory  not  indeed  more  glorious,  for 
that  is  im2:)0ssible,  but  perhaps  more  touching — the 
victory  of  a  soul  once  steeped  in  pollution,  yet 
winning  itself  a  place  beside  Agnes  and  Pota- 
mia^na.  Afra  had  been  devoted  by  her  mother,  a 
native  of  Cyprus,  to  the  worship  of  Venus  from 
her  youth  up,  a  worship  which  consisted  in  the 
utmost  moral  degradation.  In  a  time  of  persecu- 
tion the  Bishop  Narcissus  mth  his  deacon  had  en- 
tered her  house,  not  kno^ving  what  her  course  of 
life  was.  By  him  she  was  converted,  together  mth 
her  mother  and  her  three  attendants,  the  part- 
ners of  her  sin.  Like  Rahab  she  concealed  her 
guests  from  the  persecutors  who  sought  them;  and 
some  time  after,  when  leading  a  life  of  penance, 
she  herself  was  arrested  and  brought  before  the 
judge.  The  judge,  whose  name  was  Gains,  knew 
who  she  was,  and  said,  "  Sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  it 
is  better  to  live  than  to  die  in  torments."  Afra 
replied,  "  I  was  a  great  sinner  before  I  knew  God; 
but  I  will  not  add  new  crimes,  nor  do  what  you 
command  me."  Gains  said,  "  Go  to  the  temple 
and  sacrifice."  Afra  answered,  "My  temple  is 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  I  have  always  before  my  eyes. 
Every  day  I  confess  my  sins;  and  because  I  am 
unworthy  to  offer  Him  any  sacrifice,  I  desire  to 
sacrifice  myself  for  His  name,  that  this  body  in 
which  I  have  sinned  may  be  purified  and  sacri- 
ficed to   Him   by  torments."     "I  am  informed," 
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said  Gains,  "  that  you  are  a  prostitute.  Sacrifice, 
therefore,  as  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  and  cannot  be  accepted  by  Him."  Afra 
replied,  "My  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said  that  He  came 
down  from  heaven  to  save  sinners.  His  gospels 
testify  that  an  abandoned  woman  washed  His  feet 
with  her  tears  and  obtained  pardon,  and  that  He 
never  rejected  such  women,  nor  the  publicans, 
but  suffered  them  to  eat  mth  Him."  Gains  said, 
"  Sacrifice,  that  your  lovers  may  follow  you  still 
and  enrich  you."  Afra  answered,  ''  I  Avill  have  no 
more  of  that  execrable  gain.  I  have  thrown  away, 
as  so  much  filth,  what  I  had  by  me  of  it.  My 
brethren,  the  poor,  would  not  have  it,  until  I  be- 
sought them  with  tears  to  take  it,  that  they  might 
pray  for  my  sins."  Gains  retorted,  "  Christ  will 
not  have  you.  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  acknow- 
ledge Him  for  your  God.  A  prostitute  can  never 
be  called  a  Christian."  Afra  replied,  ''It  is  true  I 
am  unworthy  to  bear  the  name  of  a  Christian ;  but 
the  mercy  of  God,  who  judges  not  after  our  merit, 
but  His  own  goodness,  has  admitted  me  to  be 
one."  "And  how  know  you  that?"  said  Gains. 
Afra  answered,  "  I  know  that  God  has  not  rejected 
me  from  before  His  face,  because  He  has  permitted 
me  to  come  to  the  glorious  confession  of  His  holy 
name,  by  which  I  hoj)e  to  receive  the  pardon  of  all 
my  sins."  Gains  said,  "These  are  tales;  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  and  they  "svill  save  you."  She  replied, 
"  My  Saviour  is  Christ,  who,  hangmg  on  the  Cross, 
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promised  paradise  to  the  penitent  thief."  ''  Sacri- 
fice," said  the  judge;  "'  or  I  will  have  you  stripped 
and  flogged  in  the  presence  of  your  lovers."  ''I 
am  only  ashamed,"  said  Afra,  "at  the  remembrance 
of  my  sins."  The  judge  cried,  ''  Sacrifice  to  the 
gods !  I  am  ashamed  to  have  disputed  with  you 
so  long.  If  you  will  not,  you  shall  die."  Afra 
said,  ''  That  is  my  desire,  if  only  I  am  not  unwor- 
thy to  find  rest  by  this  confession."  The  judge 
answered,  "  Sacrifice,  or  I  will  order  you  to  be 
tormented,  and  afterwards  to  be  burnt  alive." 
Afra  said,  ''  Let  the  body  which  hath  sinned  un- 
dergo  torments;  but  I  will  not  taint  my  soul  by 
sacrificing  to  demons."  Then  the  judge  gave  sen- 
tence, ''We  condemn  Afra,  a  prostitute,  who  de- 
clares herself  a  Christian,  to  be  burnt  alive,  because 
she  has  refused  to  ofibr  sacrifice  to  the  gods."  Upon 
this  the  executioners  seized  her,  and  carried  her 
into  an  island  on  the  river  Lech,  upon  which  Augs- 
burg stands.  There  they  stripped  her,  and  tied 
her  to  a  stake.  She  lifted  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
prayed  with  tears,  saying,  "  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Almighty  God,  who  camest  to  call  not  the  just, 
but  sinners  to  repentance,  and  hast  promised  in 
Thy  mercy  that  at  whatsoever  hour  the  sinner  is 
converted.  Thou  wilt  not  remember  his  sins;  ac- 
cept in  this  hour  the  penance  of  my  sufferings,  and 
by  this  temporal  fire  which  consumes  my  body, 
deliver  me  from  the  eternal  fire  which  torments 
both  soul  and  body."   While  the  executioners  were 
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heaping  a  pile  of  vine-branclies  about  her,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  them,  she  was  heard  to  say,  "  I  return 
Thee  thanks,  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  honour 
Thou  hast  done  me  in  receiving  me  a  holocaust 
for  Thy  name's  sake;  Thou  who  hast  vouchsafed 
to  offer  Thyself  upon  the  altar  of  the  Cross  a  sa- 
crifice for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  the  Just  for 
the  unjust  and  for  sinners.  I  offer  myself  a  victim 
to  Thee,  0  my  God,  Avho  livest  and  reignest  with 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  world  "without 
end."  Having  spoken  these  words,  she  expired, 
suffocated  by  the  smoke. 

And  it  was  in  the  blood  of  thousands  of  \drgins 
and  penitents  that  the  heathen  w^orld,  if  it  was  not 
baptised  and  new  created  unto  the  virtue  of  purity, 
learned  at  least  to  recognise  what  it  could  not  imi- 
tate ;  and  if  the  world  has  forgotten  its  benefactors, 
the  Church  forgets  them  not,  presenting  daily  be- 
fore the  Divine  remembrance  the  names  of  seven, 
as  it  were  the  first-fruits  and  standard-bearers  of 
that  bright  band, — Felicitas,  Perpetua,  Agatha, 
Lucy,  Agnes,  CaBcilia,  and  Anastasia,  the  first 
named  of  whom  was  a  slave.* 

Li  what  consisted  the  essence  of  heathenism? 
in  what  the  force  and  hold  which  it  exerted  over 
men  and  women  livino-  in  a  stasre  of  the  most  ad- 

*  They  are  named  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass :  "  Nobis  quoque  pecca- 
toribus,  famulis  tuis,  de  niultitudine  miserationum  tuaruni  sperantibus, 
partem  aliquam  et  societatem  donare  digneris  cum  tuis  Sanctis  aposto- 
lis  et  martyribus :  cum  Joanne,  Stephano,  Matthia,  Barnaba,  Ignatio, 
Alexandro,  Petro,  Felicitate,  Perpetua,  Agatha,  Lucia,  Agnetc,  CiTcilia, 
Anastasia,  et  omnibus  Sanctis  tuis." 
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vanced  civilisation,  such  as  were  the  Romans  of 
the  first  three  centuries  ?  At  first  sight,  it  would 
seem  that  the  worship  of  more  gods  than  one  was 
an  absurdity  too  great  for  man's  reason  to  accept ; 
and  again,  that  the  worship  of  such  gods  as  those 
of  Rome,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Western  Asia, 
would  be  shocking  to  man's  natural  sense  of  right. 
But  polytheism,  idolatry,  and  the  immoral  worship 
of  immoral  gods,  were  but  symptoms  and  effects  of 
the  disease,  manifestations  of  a  universal  perma- 
nent e\dl  which  lay  much  deeper.  If  we  conceive 
of  man  as  an  animal  endued  mth  reason,  having  a 
body  and  no  less  a  mind  with  certain  needs  to  be 
satisfied ;  a  body  which  asks  for  perpetual  support, 
replenishment,  vv^armth,  and  clothing ;  a  mind  which 
has  its  own  needs,  affections,  and  craving  for  en- 
joyment ;  if  we  add  that  his  time  and  place  of  life 
upon  the  earth  make  up  the  proper  sphere  in  which 
he  is  to  seek  the  satisfaction  of  all  these  needs,  the 
attainment  of  all  these  enjoyments,  which  are  the 
objects  respectively  of  his  bodily  and  mental  de- 
sires ;  if  we  so  conceive,  and  stop  here  in  our  con- 
ception of  man,  the  result  will  be  this :  Man  as  an 
animal  will  give  his  body  every  indulgence  in  food 
and  other  animal  pleasures  which  he  can  procure ; 
and  as  an  animal  endued  with  mind  will  seek  no 
less  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  mind,  such  as  con- 
sist in  the  cultivation  of  the  affections,  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  distinction  among  his  fellow-men,  power 
over  them,  whereby  he  may  make  them  instruments 
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of  his  pleasures.  Perhaps  such  a  state  of  things  is 
most  completely  expressed  in  few  words  by  the 
worship  of  wealth,  because  wealth  commands  na- 
turally the  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  such 
goods  as  are  here  contemplated.  Money  repre- 
sents the  value  put  by  man  upon  such  goods  as 
are  purchaseable.  Those,  therefore,  who  place 
their  end  in  the  possession  of  such  goods  will 
worship  money;  and  the  more  refined  society  has 
become,  the  more  the  bodily  and  mental  needs  and 
pleasures  of  man  are  multiplied,  the  more  he  is 
accustomed  to  satisfy  mind  and  body  therein,  the 
more  entire  will  that  worship  of  wealth  become. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  heathenism  consists. 
Pericles  and  Alcibiades,  as  well  as  the  Athenian 
demos ;  Augustus  and  Trajan,  as  well  as  the  Roman 
plebs;  Horace  and  Virgil,  as  well  as  the  Mantuan 
or  Calabrian  peasant,  were  heathens  in  this  sense. 
The  worship  of  such  deities  as  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Ve- 
nus, and  Cybele,  and  the  deeds  attributed  to  them, 
were  invented  in  order  to  support  and  justify  such 
heathenism.  As  long  as  it  existed  and  flourished, 
so  would  they.  Their  worship  rested  upon  it,  not 
it  upon  them.  When  the  Christians  were  brought 
before  the  Roman  tribunals,  and  commanded  to  wor- 
ship "  the  immortal  gods,"  they  replied  by  saying, 
that  they  would  worship  none  but  the  one  God, 
the  Creator  and  Rewarder  of  men.  "  Cease  your 
folly,  and  sacrifice,"  was  the  reply.  And  the  con- 
duct of  the  Christian  was  folly  to  the  heathen,  be- 
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cause  he  was  resigning  all  the  present  and  visible 
pleasures  and  goods  of  life  for  the  sake  of  a  future 
unseen  good.  But  his  act  likemse  tended  to  over- 
throw the  very  basis  of  heathenism.  For  it  was 
proclaiming,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  which  the  hea- 
then held  dear,  that  this  heathenism  was  an  utter 
mistake.  His  act  said  that  man  had  not  only  a 
body  and  a  mind,  with  their  several  needs  and 
pleasures  which  claimed  satisfaction  in  the  earthly 
and  visible  life,  but  that  he  was  the  creature  of  a 
God  who  had  made  him  for  a  higher  end,  and  sub- 
ordinated to  that  end  both  body  and  mind,  with  all 
their  needs  and  all  their  enjoyments.  Thus  the 
true  essence  of  heathenism  consisted  in  cuttino;  off 
man  from  his  Maker,  in  prescinding  the  creature 
from  the  Creator;  in  other  words,  m  giving  to 
man  a  merely  natural  end  to  be  worked  out  and 
accomplished  in  this  life :  and  its  force  consisted  in 
this  idea  being  interlaced  mth  all  the  habits  of 
man  from  morning  to  night,  and  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  Society  was  formed  upon  it,  and  it 
was  the  secret  thought  of  that  empire  into  whose 
shape  Julius  and  Augustus  turned  the  old  Roman 
life,  and  which,  by  Diocletian's  time,  had  run  out 
to  its  last  results. 

Now  not  merely  the  death  of  Christians  in  the 
last  crowning  act  of  martyrdom,  but  their  whole 
life  and  worship  were  a  protest  against  this  idea. 
Their  very  outward  mark  was  the  denial  of  it  in 
the  most  formal  manner.      For  the  mark  of  the 
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Christian  was  the  perpetual  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
the  forehead  and  breast, — an  unceasing  reminder  to 
themselves  and  others  of  the  act  which  struck  at 
the  heart  of  this  heathenism.  They  thus  showed 
themselves  to  be  the  disciples  of  One  who,  as  far 
as  this  life  was  concerned,  had  undergone  the  most 
extreme  humiliation  and  the  most  utter  defeat. 
But  by  and  in  the  act  of  suiFering  that  humilia- 
tion and  seeming  defeat,  He  had  placed  the  Creator 
of  man  in  the  new  relation  of  Redeemer,  and  had 
become  the  Head  and  Father  of  a  new  race  to  be 
s]3ecially  propagated  from  His  divine  Person.  As 
the  Father,  such  should  be  the  children;  as  the 
Head  of  the  race,  such  His  descendants.  And  so 
this  race  of  Christians,  instead  of  eagerly  desiring 
honour,  pleasure,  and  wealth,  the  satisfaction  of 
the  mind  and  body,  and  the  gratification  of  their 
several  affections,  looked  with  fear  and  distrust 
upon  these  things,  as  dangerous  to  the  higher  life 
of  their  spiritual  propagation.  From  the  begmning 
the  acquisition  of  any  one  or  all  of  these  things 
could  never  be  the  end  of  a  Christian's  life.  That 
which  expresses  the  dominion  of  these  things  in 
one  word,  worldliness,  he  recognised  from  the  be- 
ginning as  his  greatest  enemy.  For  several  gene- 
rations outward  persecution  of  itself  kept  him  in 
the  continual  practice  of  such  principles.  For  he 
was  liable  to  be  stript  of  all  these  things  by  the 
mere  profession  of  Christianity.  But  even  in  the 
times  of  persecution  Christians  were  seen  to  choose 
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poverty  instead  of  wealth,  the  unmarried  state  in- 
stead of  the  married;  and  this  not  for  the  reason 
which  kept  so  many  heathens  in  celibacy,  that  they 
might  have  more  freely  lawless  enjoyments,  but  out 
of  deliberate  preference  for  the  virgin  state.  They 
were  seen  to  avoid  positions  of  preeminence  and 
rule  ^vith  as  much  anxiety  as  others  sought  them ; 
to  live  in  privacy  and  great  simplicity  of  food  and 
dwelling;  and  further,  to  retire  into  deserts  and 
lonely  places,  in  order  to  carry  out  more  unin- 
terruptedly the  worship  of  the  unseen  God,  and 
their  meditations  upon  an  unseen  future  world. 
The  root  of  all  this  was,  that  having  the  model  of 
their  Master  impressed  upon  their  whole  character, 
they  subordinated  body  and  mind  alike,  the  whole 
nature  of  man,  to  a  superior  supernatural  end. 
This  character  of  theirs,  which  is  asceticism,  is 
the  contradictory  of  worldliness,  and  it  made  up 
the  Christian  character  just  as  worldliness  made 
up  the  heathen.  It  made  up  the  Christian  cha- 
racter, for  it  is  the  simply  copying  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ,  according  to  every  man's  several 
inward  capabilities  of  spirit,  and  according  to  his 
proper  position  in  the  outward  world.  The  copy 
would  be  more  or  less  perfect  with  almost  infinite 
degrees  and  shadings;  but  if  the  resemblance  to 
the  divine  Original  glowed  in  apostles,  martyrs, 
confessors,  and  virgin  saints,  it  was  also  percep- 
tible in  the  conflict  which  the  weakest  member  of 
the  Church  underwent  in  order  to  maintain  his 
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daily  life  as  a  Christian.  And  as  this  conflict  is 
perpetual,  so  the  quality  requisite  to  maintain,  it 
must  be  perpetual  in  the  Christian:  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  which  insure  this  conflict 
vary  as  little  as  the  divine  Model  whom  in  his  de- 
gree he  imitates. 

There  is  another  quality  which  was  introduced 
by  Christianity,  and  though  distinct  from  asceticism 
or  unworldlmess,  closely  connected  with  it.  If  the 
one  is  the  flower,  the  other  may  be  termed  the 
aroma  breathing  from  it.  The  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  living  for  this  world,  lived  an  outward  life ; 
their  tastes  and  enjoyments  were  external ;  their 
time  spent  in  public.  Their  very  cities  bore  wit- 
ness to  this,  in  that  their  magnificence  in  portico, 
agora,  theatre,  temple,  circus,  was  external,  made 
for  those  who  lived  in  the  open  air  and  together. 
Family  life  was  rudimental  and  scarcely  developed ; 
political  and  social  life  absorbed  almost  the  whole 
man.  Thus  their  literature,  the  reflex  of  their 
thought,  is  external.  The  soul  of  man,  -svith  all 
its  infinite  aspirations,  seems  not  to  exist  for  them. 
It  is  an  unknoAvn  quantity  which  they  do  not  come 
across.  What  interests  the  citizen  or  the  states- 
man, what  concerns  the  various  arts  and  employ- 
ments of  life,  is  there ;  but  little  which  interests  the 
man.  They  deal  mth  the  outside  of  life,  not  vn\h 
its  inside.  That  which  they  lived  for,  they  felt 
acutely  and  expressed  vividly;  but  they  lived  for 
the  outward  relations  of  the  world.     On  the  con- 
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trary,  the  Christian's  habitual  thought  was  to  con- 
sider these  outward  relations  as  the  veil  of  the  in- 
ward, present  things  as  the  path  to  future.  "Every 
strange  land,"  said  the  author  quoted  above,  "  is  a 
country  to  them,  and  every  country  a  strange  land." 
''  They  dwell  on  the  earth,  but  their  citizenship  is 
in  heaven."  Such  a  habit  of  mind  drew  the  Chris- 
tian from  the  outward  to  the  inward  ;  from  the 
transitory  to  the  eternal.  He  had  something  in 
him  which  he  knew  to  be  eternal ;  the  whole  of 
his  consciousness  was  coloured  by  that  thought. 
The  perfecting  that  which  in  him  was  eternal  was 
his  work,  while  these  outward  relations  of  life  were 
the  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  this  work 
was  to  be  done.  Such  a  thought  dwelling  in  a 
man  makes  him  do  and  say  and  write  every  thing 
in  a  different  way  from  what  another  who  had  it 
not  would  do,  say,  or  write  it.  If  any  one  will 
read  a  passage  of  a  treatise  of  Cicero  or  one  of 
his  letters,  or  a  page  of  Livy  or  Tacitus,  and  then 
read  a  page  of  St.  Augustine's  treatise  on  the  City 
of  God  or  of  his  Confessions,  he  will  feel  the  force 
of  what  I  say.  This  inwardness  of  character  then, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  attended  upon  unworldliness ; 
was  its  effluence.  And  so  great  was  its  force,  that 
it  may  be  said  to  have  thoroughly  impregnated  the 
modern  mind.  It  constitutes  a  generic  differ ence 
between  heathen  and  Christian  literature,  taken  in 
the  mass ;  and  even  writers  in  no  respect  Christian 
in  their  lives  and  sentiments  are  far  more  inward 
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than  the  Greek  or  Eoman  treating  on  such  subjects 
would  have  been. 

Cicero,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  treatment  of 
moral  virtues,  excludes  the  relation  of  man  to  God. 
The  relation  of  man  to  his  fellow-men,  to  society, 
is  given  instead.  But  the  basis  of  morals  to  a 
Christian  was,  that  he  was  a  creature  of  God,  and 
further,  a  redeemed  creature;  and  further  yet,  a 
redeemed  creature  intended  to  live  for  ever,  his 
present  sphere  in  time  and  sense  being  but  the 
opening  of  his  life.  It  followed  therefore  that  all 
moral  virtue  was  to  him  a  matter  between  God 
and  the  soul.  Two  objects  were  continually  before 
his  mental  consciousness — God  and  his  o^vn  soul. 
It  was  in  this  sense  that  his  Master  had  said  to  him, 
''  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  To  the 
four  moral  virtues  which  comprehended  the  whole 
moral  world  to  the  heathen  eye,  and  which  have 
for  their  sphere  of  action  the  relations  of  men  with 
each  other,  to  prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  and 
justice,  there  had  been  added  the  three  virtues, 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  the  object  of  which  is  God. 
That  was  a  revolution  of  the  whole  man.  It  re- 
united the  bond  of  the  creature  with  the  Creator, 
which  heathenism  had  snapped  asunder  ;  it  wound 
this  bond  all  about  the  heart  of  man,  by  shoA\dng 
him  the  Creator  as  at  the  same  time  Redeemer, 
with  the  cost  of  unspeakable  suffering  endured  in 
His  own  Person.  It  proposed  to  him  in  an  infi- 
nitely lovely  object  an  infinite  reward.     The  car- 
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dinal  virtues  were  the  highest  reach  of  the  heathen 
mind.  But  the  fulfilment  of  them  to  the  heathen 
was  like  the  labour  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
making  bricks  without  straw,  because  the  thought 
of  God  was  detached  from  them.  But  with  the 
theological  virtues  this  object  was  restored  to  them 
also.  The  practice  of  the  former  became  easy  and 
cheerful  under  the  eye,  not  of  a  taskmaster,  but  a 
loving  sovereign;  and  the  Christian  building  rose 
like  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  whose  workmen  felt 
not  the  toil  because  it  was  a  labour  of  love,  where 
every  stone  had  been  shaped  to  its  place,  and  the 
whole  design  furnished  by  God,  and  the  structure 
raised  to  His  honour.  Thus  the  cardinal  virtues 
were  transfigured  by  the  relation  towards  God 
which  was  given  them.  And  no  less  every  part 
of  Christian  conduct  was  mterpenetrated  with  this 
idea.  The  soul  of  the  heathen  unconscious  of 
itself  walked  under  a  shadow  ;  the  soul  of  the 
Christian  was  warmed  and  illuminated  with  this 
abiding  presence.  Virtue  had  been  to  the  heathen 
an  outward  thing,  because  dealing  with  outward 
relations,  of  which  human  law  was  the  standard. 
But  it  became  to  the  Christian  the  most  inward 
thing,  because  its  basis  was  laid  in  the  inner  realm 
of  his  thoughts.  He  prized  himself  exactly  at  what 
God  prized  him ;  and  thus  the  individual  man  was 
the  domain  of  which  the  kingdom  of  God  took  first 
possession. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  four  qualities  as  ex- 
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hibited  in  the  life  of  a  multitude  of  men  and  women 
appearing  in  all  parts  of  the  Koman  empire :  that 
is,  a  contempt  of  death,  even  when  accompanied 
with  torments,  in  defence  of  their  belief;  a  great 
preference  for  virginal  purity ;  a  disregard  of 
worldly  honour,  wealth,  and  pleasure ;  and  an  in- 
ward character  of  virtue,  which  led  them  to  place 
it  entirely  in  the  disposition  of  the  heart  towards 
God.  In  all  these  things  they  offered  a  very  striking 
contrast  to  the  mass  of  people  among  whom  they 
lived;  and  in  all  of  them  they  were  imitators  of 
a  certain  model  which  all  had  equally  before  their 
eyes,  though  the  degree  of  imitation  differed  in 
each.  Had  these  doctrines  been  merely  contained 
in  a  book,  had  they  been  merely  discussed  in  the 
Porch  or  Grove,  they  would  probably  have  excited 
little  more  notice  in  the  world  than  the  doctrines 
of  Grecian  philosophy.  Their  force,  their  attrac- 
tive and  assimilating  power,  consisted  in  their 
being  acted  out  by  living  examples.  He  whom 
they  severally  imitated  had  begun  "to  do  and  to 
teach;"  and  His  followers  in  like  manner  taught 
because  they  first  did.  The  life  of  their  Master, 
His  actions,  and  above  all  His  death,  formed  the 
great  series  of  facts  on  which  they  rested  ;  the 
cause  of  their  life  ;  and  their  own  lives  m  like 
manner  became  the  great  instrument  of  persuasion 
to  others.  The  propagation  of  their  doctrine  pro- 
ceeded at  the  beginning  from  personal  influence, 
and  to  personal  influence  its  progress  was  likemse 
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due.  For  they  had  always  been  a  society.  The 
revelation  itself  consisted  in  a  change,  a  purifica- 
tion, a  renovation  of  the  individual  man,  taking 
rise  altogether  in  the  secret  domain  of  his  thoughts, 
and  then  exhibited  in  word  and  deed ;  and  yet  these 
individual  men  never  acted  as  disconnected  atoms, 
but  as  members  of  a  society  so  close  in  its  cohesion 
that  the  like  had  never  been  seen  before.  I  will 
now  draw  attention  to  the  influence  which  they 
exerted  as  a  society  on  those  around  them;  and  to 
see  this  we  must  consider  in  what  consisted  their 
government. 

Now  this  again,  like  the  virtue  of  the  indivi- 
dual, emanated  directly  from  the  Person  of  their 
Founder.  For  the  government  of  the  Christian 
people  existed  before  the  people  itself.  The  com- 
mission, "  Feed  My  sheep,"  was  given  when  as  yet 
there  were  scarcely  any  sheep  to  feed.  So  little 
did  this  government  proceed  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  or  rest  upon  it,  that  it  anticipated 
their  very  existence.  The  discipline  was  complete, 
while  the  disciples  were  yet  to  be  made.  For  all 
was  a  direct  creation  of  the  Founder,  the  ])ower  to 
govern  a  transmission  from  His  person ;  the  fashion 
of  government  an  imitation  of  His  conduct;  the 
qualities  of  the  governors  transcripts  of  His  quali- 
ties. I  am  now  then  to  consider  the  one  indivis- 
ible Sacerdotium  of  the  Church  in  its  action  upon 
the  heathen  world  around. 

And  first  of  all  it  was  one  and  indivisible,  one 
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in  its  source,  indivisible  in  its  exercise,  the  same  in 
its  character  every  where.  There  were  Christians 
from  Britain  to  Persia,  from  Morocco  to  India,  in 
every  country ;  but  in  every  country,  much  as  they 
might  differ  in  language,  social  habits,  political 
constitution,  the  Christian  Sacerdotium  was  one 
and  the  same.  Whatever  forms  of  false  worship 
it  might  encounter,  and  all  these  countries  had 
diversified  forms,  whatever  mixture  of  national 
temperament,  and  none  could  be  more  distinct 
than  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  Persian,  the  Indian, 
the  Semitic  and  Chamitic  character,  the  Christian 
Sacerdotium  remained,  in  and  through  all  these, 
after  intimate  contact  with  them  through  centu- 
ries, true  to  itself,  one,  unchanged,  uniform.  No 
nation  had  been  without  a  native  priesthood  of 
its  own,  in  some  shape  or  other,  entwined  with 
its  first  roots  of  growth  as  a  race ;  but  these  priest- 
hoods differed  Avidely  according  to  the  rites  which 
they  administered,  the  people  which  formed  their 
material,  the  degree  in  which  they  had  been  faith- 
ful to  the  original  tradition.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Christian  Sacerdotium,  springing  from  one  seed, 
growing  on  one  root,  and  developing  into  a  tree, 
the  branches  of  which  came  to  overshadow  the 
whole  earth,  had  the  same  sap  running  through  aU 
its  veins,  and  producing  similar  fruits  over  the 
whole.  It  met  the  Eoman  statesman  in  his  disguise 
of  Augur  or  Pontifex,  declaring  that  religion  was 
not  a  special  statecraft  intended  to  preserve  and 
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exalt  the  city  of  Romulus ;  it  met  the  Greek  hiero- 
phant,  offering  traditional  sacrifices,  or  initiating 
into  mystic  rites,  and  told  him  that  religion  was 
not  a  worship  of  the  deified  powers  of  nature,  nor 
of  human  passions  endued  with  immortality,  nor 
a  secret  discipline  offering  the  few  promises  made 
in  obscurity  never  to  be  realised ;  it  met  the  Egyp- 
tian priest,  darkly  shrouding  the  secrets  of  the 
future  world  under  fabulous  histories  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,  with  a  full  and  clear  revelation  of  eternal 
life  and  how  it  was  to  be  obtained;  it  met  the 
Phrygian  victim  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  with 
the  teaching  that  religion  is  not  the  violation  of 
nature,  nor  the  revelling  in  secret  lusts,  but  the 
subduing  of  the  latter,  and  the  sanctification  of  the 
former ;  it  met  the  Persian  Avorshipper  of  fire  and 
the  elements  with  the  disclosure  of  a  personal  Crea- 
tor ;  it  met  the  monstrous  confusion  of  the  Hindoo 
Swerga,  and  the  distortion  of  his  imagined  and 
antagonistic  Trinity  of  Creator,  Preserver,  and  De- 
stroyer, with  the  one  undivided  Trinity  of  one 
power,  wisdom,  goodness,  will,  and  godhead,  the 
Maker  of  His  creatures  and  their  Reward.  But 
these  are  only  specimens  of  an  infinitely  varied 
disease ;  the  misgrowth  of  evil  had  the  luxuriance 
of  a  tropical  vegetation ;  the  abortions  of  false  reli- 
gion were  endlessly  divergent,  shapeless,  monstrous, 
and  contradictory.  They  every  where  found  the 
same  antagonist.  The  Christian  Sacerdotium  came 
forth  among  them  stamped  with  the  unity  of  God 
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whom  it  represented.  I  am  considering  it  now  as 
a  whole.  For  the  moment,  and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  clear  and  succinct  view  of  a  wonderful  and 
unique  creation,  I  consider  it  not  in  its  degrees 
and  distributions,  but  in  its  mass;  I  ascend  to  the 
fountain-head,  and  I  take  the  stream  as  it  came 
forth  full  and  undivided  from  the  Person  of  the 
Godman,  as  it  passed  from  Him  to  St.  Peter  and 
the  Apostolic  College,  and  as  it  was  communicated 
from  them  to  unnumbered  successors,  that  it  may 
last  to  the  end  of  the  world.  For  this  purpose  I 
will  view  it  under  seven  attributes,  in  which  I  think 
that  its  unity,  its  uniformity,  and  its  universahty 
will  be  found  to  consist.  They  rest  upon  seven 
divine  aphorisms,  dicta  of  sovereign  power  and 
wisdom,  which  are  like  nothing  else  in  human  lan- 
guage, identical  with  those  elder  ones,  "  Let  there 
be  light,"  ''  Let  Us  make  man  after  Our  o'svn  image 
and  likeness,"  which  ministered  to  the  creation  as 
these  latter  to  the  re-creation  of  man.  They  are 
such  as  these :  the  first,  ''  Go  and  make  disciples 
all  nations;"  the  second,  "Teach  them  to  ob- 
serve Avhatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  ;"  the 
third,  "  Feed  My  sheep;"  the  fourth,  "  The  Son  of 
man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  min- 
ister ;"  the  fifth,  "  I  send  you  as  lambs  among 
wolves ;  if  they  persecuted  Me,  they  mil  also  per- 
secute you;"  the  sixth,  "Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  Me;"  the  seventh,  "It  is  enough  for  the  disciple 
to  be  as  his  Master,  and  the  servant  as  his  Lord." 
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1.  First  of  all  it  did  not  present  itself  as  a  work 
of  human  reason,  but  as  the  message  of  a  superior. 
In  this  it  was  essentially  distinguished  from  all  the 
systems  of  Grecian  philosophy.  These  were  one 
and  all  reasonings  upon  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
society,  the  human  mind,  the  beginning  and  end 
of  man.  Infinitely  varying  in  their  development, 
they  had  one  source,  one  instrument,  one  standard, 
to  the  possession  of  which  all  men  might  lay  the 
same  claim,  the  intellectual  faculty  in  man.  The 
Porch  and  the  Grove  indicated  what  man  could  do 
of  himself  to  unravel  the  great  problems  of  his  o^vn 
nature,  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  of  the  issue 
to  which  he  and  it  were  tending.  Not  so  the 
Christian  Sacerdotium.  It  SjDoke  in  the  name  of 
another;  it  held  out  a  commission;  it  promulgated 
a  law ;  it  acted  as  a  herald,  an  ambassador,  as  one 
sent.  So  far  from  professing  to  be  an  emanation  of 
human  reason,  it  pointedly  abjured  any  such  title. 
It  spoke  of  facts  not  contrary  to  reason,  but  be- 
yond and  above  its  range.  According  to  the  word 
of  its  Founder  it  went  forth  and  made  disciples; 
and  the  bond  of  their  initiation  was  belief  in  a 
triune  God,  that  is  they  received  upon  testimony 
an  incomprehensible  mystery.  The  testimony  was 
the  word  of  those  who  heard  it  from  their  Founder. 
Thus  the  first  root  of  this  Sacerdotium  lay  in  an 
authority  derived  from  without.  It  ran  up  into 
the  Person  of  Him  from  whom  it  came  forth.  And 
in  accordance  with  this  orimi  from  the  beoimiinof 
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it  was  a  society  of  living  men,  not  an  abstract  doc- 
trine. It  came  into  the  world  to  speak,  to  bear 
witness,  to  proclaim,  to  announce,  to  declare  as  a 
representative  the  terms  of  a  prince  to  his  subjects. 
All  these  are  the  actions  of  persons  on  persons,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  contained  in  a  book;  it  did  not 
form  a  codex,  nor  lie  upon  a  shelf,  but  lived,  acted, 
persuaded,  enrolled  adherents,  formed  a  body.  A 
book  is  composed  of  disembodied  thoughts,  but  this 
was  thought  embodied,  incarnate.  Human  nature 
was  its  field.  It  laid  hold  on  man  in  all  countries 
and  races,  under  all  conditions  of  society,  as  its 
proper  subject.  Its  Founder  had  written  nothing; 
but  He,  the  Eternal  Word,  had  spoken,  had  used 
the  word  of  man  as  His  instrument ;  and  His  dis- 
ciples had  received  that  word  committed  to  them 
to  be  spoken.  Again,  He  had  acted,  and  His  acts 
contained  the  guarantee  of  His  words,  and  their 
significance.  So  in  like  manner  His  disciples  were 
to  speak  and  to  act.  He  founded  a  living  society, 
resting  upon  His  authority,  derived  from  it  in  the 
beginning,  but  no  less  holding  together  in  virtue 
of  it  throughout.  His  words  and  His  acts  were 
transfused  into  this  society  to  be  its  life ;  and  thus 
it  was  an  extension  and  continuance  of  His  own 
work  on  the  earth.  Thus  from  the  beo-inninof 
Christianity  consisted  in  a  Christian  people.  A 
certain  number  of  men,  believing  and  acting  in  a 
certain  manner,  made  the  religion.  A  mere  doc- 
trine is  received  by  the  individual  reason  and  will, 
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appropriated  by  them,  and  the  man  by  his  own 
act  becomes  possessed  of  it.  But  Christianity  was 
never  merely  such  a  doctrine.  Entrance  into  it 
was  more  than  an  act  of  a  man's  own  wilL  It 
took  place  by  a  solemn  initiation.  Continuance 
in  it  was  maintained  by  solemn  rites,  whose  virtue 
came  from  without  to  the  recipient.  As  men  were 
admitted  into  it,  so  they  might  be  excluded  from 
it  by  acts  and  by  actors  independent  of  their  o^vn 
will.  Those  who  followed  a  Grecian  sect  were  mas- 
ters of  its  doctrine,  which  they  took,  whole  or  in 
part,  at  their  pleasure ;  took  it  when  they  pleased, 
left  it  when  they  pleased,  mixed  it  with  other  doc- 
trines as  they  pleased.  The  power  of  acceptance 
and  rejection  lay  in  the  individual;  but  not  so  with 
that  religion  part  of  whose  charter  was,  "  Go  and 
make  disciples  all  nations."  It  was  not  only  a  law, 
but  a  kingdom. 

2.  Again,  its  office  was  to  teach;  but  the  volume, 
matter,  compass  of  its  teaching,  were  laid  up  Avithin 
itself.  Not  indeed  that  these  were  arbitrary,  but 
that  the  teaching  was  deposited  in  the  breasts  of 
living  men,  to  be  by  them  apphed,  unfolded,  and 
set  forth  in  action.  The  charter  ran,  "  Make  dis- 
ciples all  nations,  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."  As 
the  Founder's  own  ministry  had  been  "  to  do  and 
to  teach,"  so  He  willed  the  ministry  of  those  to  be 
who  were  to  carry  on  His  work.  It  was  a  per- 
petual li\dng  chair  of  doctrine  which  He  set  up, 
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and  no  mightier  proof  of  His  power  did  He  leave. 
It  was  that  in  which  the  philosophers  of  Greece 
had  utterly  failed.  The  deepest  thinkers  had  de- 
plored the  necessity  of  committing  their  thoughts 
to  paper,  when  the  li^dng  word  could  no  more  in- 
terpret them,  no  more  answer  the  question,  supply 
deficiencies,  harmonise  seeming  contrarieties,  bind 
the  whole  together.  As  soon  as  death  had  silenced 
the  voice  of  their  oral  teaching,  their  disciples,  fol- 
lowing the  natural  divergence  of  human  thought, 
left  their  masters'  traces,  and  struck  out  for  them- 
selves in  various  directions.  Thus,  in  the  region 
of  thought,  the  four  hundred  years  which  followed 
after  the  teaching  of  Socrates  were  nothing  but  a 
conflict  of  the  most  contradictory  systems  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.  To  set  up,  therefore,  in  the 
great  Christian  Sacerdotium  one  Cathedra  of  doc- 
trine, which  should  be  for  ever  the  same,  never  con- 
tradict itself,  but  out  of  the  sacred  deposit  com- 
mitted to  its  charge  bring  forth  for  every  occasion 
things  old  and  new ;  which  was  to  last  not  for  a  few 
years  or  a  few  generations,  but  for  that  undefined 
period  in  which  the  human  race  was  to  run  its  whole 
career  in  this  stage  of  its  being ;  this  truly  was  a 
thing  not  only  utterly  unheard  of  in  the  heathen 
world,  but  so  astonishing,  that  of  and  by  itself  it  is 
a  sufi[icient  proof  of  Divine  power.  A  man  had  died 
by  the  most  ignominious  death  reserved  by  the 
Roman  law  for  the  slave  alone.  At  his  death  he 
had  left  not  a  single  written  word.     Four  hundred 
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years  after  his  death  the  Ronian  world  beheld  its 
whole  surface  covered  with  a  network  of  churches, 
in  which  the  same  solemn  rite,  exhibiting  his  death, 
was  set  forth  by  a  body  of  ministers  every  where 
the  same,  preaching  avast  system  of  doctrine  which 
embraced  within  its  range  the  highest  mysteries  of 
the  unseen  world,  and  the  most  trivial  details  con- 
cerning the  duties  of  daily  life ;  a  doctrine  one,  ac- 
cordant with  itself  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  ap- 
pealing for  its  authority  back  to  the  words  uttered 
by  this  crucified  slave.  If  this  phenomenon  was 
not  worthy  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every  thought- 
ful man,  what  does  human  life  and  history  present 
which  is  like  it?  But  how  small  a  part  of  the  truth 
is  this !  In  those  four  hundred  years  the  utmost 
power  of  the  Roman  emperors  had  been  exerted  to 
root  out  this  doctrine ;  more  than  once  they  thought 
they  had  done  it,  and  lying  marbles  survive  which 
record  their  imagined  triumphs,  "  deleto  nomine 
Christianoy  What  force,  what  fraud,  what  calumny, 
what  outrage,  what  rending  asunder  of  the  ties  of 
blood,  friendship,  and  aifection  had  been  spared  in 
order  to  overthrow  this  Cathedra  of  doctrine,  to 
sweep  away  the  spiritual  building  raised  by  the 
despised  Jewish  malefactor !  Who  can  count  the 
army  of  martyrs  who  in  those  four  hundred  years 
had  died  to  defend  it?  Who  can  sum  up  their  acts 
of  heroism  ?  Wiat  age  was  wanting,  from  that  child 
of  three  years  old,  who  refused  the  caresses  of  the 
heathen  judge,  and  crjdng  out  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
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tian,  had  his  brains  dashed  out  on  the  steps  of  the 
tribunal  before  his  mother,  St.  Julitta,  as  she  lay- 
on  the  rack,  to  St.  Simeon,  who  renewed  the  pas- 
sion of  his  Lord  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  of 
age;  or  St.  Polycarp,  crowning  an  episcopate  of 
eighty  years  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Smyrna?  With- 
in that  time  miles  upon  miles  beneath  the  soil  of 
the  imperial  city  had  been  hollowed  out  to  witness 
and  to  protect  the  worship  which  that  doctrine  had 
established,  and  then  to  receive  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  died  to  maintain  it.  This  is  in  one  city 
alone,  the  head  and  crown  of  heathenism,  and  there- 
fore the  chief  seat  and  centre  of  the  o^^posing  doc- 
trine. But  every  country,  every  city  had  its  own  wit- 
nesses; first  its  teachers,  then  its  victims,  and  last 
its  patrons.  If  the  founder  of  Eome,  who  bathed 
its  foundations  in  a  brother's  blood,  yielded  to  those 
other  brothers  who  shed  their  blood  together  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  doctrine,  this  example  was 
repeated  all  over  the  earth.  The  cities  forgot  their 
heathen  founders  to  put  themselves  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  those  whose  martyrdom  they  had  wit- 
nessed. Augsburg  did  so  with  St.  Afra,  a  foreign 
sojourner  within  her  walls,  once  degraded  by  gross- 
est sin,  then  converted  and  penitent,  by  and  by  sa- 
crificed for  her  faith.  Thus  the  proto-martyr  of 
England,  once  an  unkno^vn  heathen,  taking  at  a 
single  step  the  palm  of  a  Christian  witness,  gave 
his  name  to  the  spot  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  his  blood.     Thus  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland 
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the  city  Agaunum  became  St.  Maurice,  to  recall  that 
heroic  legion  and  its  commander,  who  with  arms 
in  their  hands  suffered  themselves  to  be  mown  down 
rather  than  offer  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods,  while 
the  whole  country  passed  under  his  patronage. 
Thus  Cologne,  mindless  of  its  imperial  foundation, 
throned  in  its  shrine  as  heavenly  defenders  the  three 
Kings  of  the  East,  once  pilgrims  to  the  royal  Child, 
then  preachers  of  His  name.  Thus  at  Alexandria 
the  tomb  of  St.  Mark,  whose  mangled  body  had 
been  dragged  through  its  streets,  outshone  the  lus- 
tre of  that  which  its  founder,  the  world's  conqueror, 
occupied,  whence  the  sacred  relic  was  only  taken  to 
become  the  guardian  of  Venice,  as  his  name  was  the 
watchword  of  her  armies.  And  to  make  the  marvel 
greater,  this  one  Cathedra  of  doctrine  was  assailed 
from  within  as  well  as  from  without.  It  first  made 
itself  a  place  and  a  name  among  the  Greeks,  to 
whom  it  was  a  folly,  and  the  Jews,  to  whom  it  was 
an  offence ;  it  created  its  own  atmosphere,  in  which 
to  breathe,  and  move,  and  grow.  It  sprung  up,  no 
man  could  tell  how,  like  seed  planted  by  invisible 
hands  beside  rivers  and  water-courses  ;  but  forth- 
with, as  it  emerged  and  raised  its  head,  a  portion  of 
those  who  had  embraced  began  to  alter  and  deface 
it.  Some  had  a  host  of  preconceived  notions  de- 
rived from  the  eastern  or  the  Grecian  philosophy 
or  false  worship,  and  these  they  would  blend  with 
the  new  doctrine.  Some  were  aspiring  speculative 
spirits  impatient  of  check,  and  refusing  obedience, 
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and  these  would  substitute  their  own  reasonings 
for  what  it  taught  with  authority.  Some  were  im- 
perfectly instructed,  and  their  ignorance  became  to 
them  and  others  a  cause  of  error.  In  short,  no 
sooner  had  the  true  doctrine  appeared  in  life  than 
heresies  formed  themselves  around  it,  springing  out 
with  great  force  and  vigour  in  opposite  directions. 
Among  all  these  it  continued  unchanged,  or  rather 
forming  and  defining  itself  more  accurately  as  it  was 
attacked,  suffering  perpetual  loss  among  its  adhe- 
rents, but  replacing  them  with  others,  and  never 
deadened  in  its  energy.  Of  these  thirteen  genera- 
tions which  had  elapsed  up  to  St.  Augustine's  time, 
every  one  had  been  fruitful  in  heresies.  Some  of 
these  had  dropt  away  and  were  extinct ;  others  lin- 
gered on;  others  were  in  the  first  heat  of  their  pro- 
jection; but  the  doctrine  they  attacked  held  its 
course  onward  through  them  all.  It  was  never 
merged  in  them,  never  obscured  by  them,  never 
mixed  with  them;  they  were  fluctuating,  it  was 
permanent ;  they  contradictory,  it  consistent ;  they 
flattered  a  national  peculiarity,  a  race's  pride,  or  an 
imperial  longing ;  but  for  it  nations  were  pro\inces, 
races  raw  material,  while  emperors  finished  by  es- 
pousing what  they  had  sought  in  vain  to  corrupt. 
Fix  the  mind  well  upon  this  one  object,  for  it  is 
entirely  unique  in  the  history  of  man.  The  heresies 
satherino:  round  the  one  Christian  doctrine  repro- 
duce  the  course  of  the  Grecian  sects ;  they  are  human 
as  these  were ;  change,  opposition,  action,  and  reac- 
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tion,  incessant  nriodification,  the  workings  of  vanity, 
self-love,  pride,  and  curiosity,  these  are  their  marks. 
A  man  of  great  abihty  and  powerful  character  arises ; 
he  forms  a  school;  he  dies,  and  his  school  breaks 
up ;  they  call  themselves  still  by  his  name,  but  his 
spirit  is  extinct,  or  it  is  passed  through  spiritual 
chemistry  into  new  combinations.  But  this  doc- 
trine ;  friend  and  enemy  know  it  well ;  the  one  calls 
it  unchangeable  in  good,  the  other  in  evil.  It  has 
no  counterpart;  it  stands  alone.  But  consider  its 
unity,  its  harmony,  its  completeness,  its  homoge- 
neity. How  it  lays  hold  of  human  life,  from  the 
cradle  to  old  age.  How  it  has  its  own  distinct  prin- 
ciples in  every  possible  question  of  morals  or  of 
politics  that  can  arise.  How  it  is  bound  by  its  own 
acts  from  generation  to  generation,  so  that  once  in 
the  course  of  centuries  to  contradict  itself  would  be 
fatal.  When  it  appeared  thus  at  the  distance  of  four 
hundred  years  from  its  Founder  to  a  mind  of  un- 
surpassed strength  and  breadth,  St.  Augustine  ex- 
claimed, "  Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum."  What 
all  parts  of  the  world  bear  mtness  to  must  be  true. 
But  we  can  now  add  fourteen  hundred  years  of  the 
most  complex  experience  to  the  four  hundred  years 
whose  witness  he  found  so  convincing,  a  world  in 
comparison  of  which  his  world  was  a  narrow  space, 
a  variety  of  circumstances  to  which  those  presented 
by  history  in  his  time  were  simple  and  uniform.  If 
this  power  of  teaching  lodged  in  the  Christian  Sa- 
cerdotium,  and  exhibited  in  one  consistent  body  of 
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doctrine,  was  a  sign  of  surpassing  significance  to 
him,  if  it  converted  the  best  of  the  heathen  up  to 
his  time,  what  is  it  now  to  us?  Men  are  carried 
away  in  these  days  by  passionate  love  for  the  natu- 
ral sciences.  They  are  never  wearied  with  examin- 
ing the  strata  of  the  earth,  the  forms  of  animals,  the 
derivation  of  their  species ;  and  since  God  is  incom- 
parably beautiful  and  unsearchably  wise,  even  in 
His  material  works,  I  do  not  wonder  that  these 
things  create  a  passion  in  the  mind.  But  what  is 
all  this  to  the  fabric  of  Christian  doctrine,  of  which 
the  Di^dne  Word  uttered  the  germ  in  oracular  sen- 
tences, pregnant  with  inexhaustible  meaning,  and 
which  He  has  built  up  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  His 
disciples  through  so  many  centuries  ?  Here  is  order, 
and  classification,  and  fruitfulness,  richness,  beauty, 
variety,  every  delicacy  of  colour,  every  form  of 
grandeur,  not  in  the  kneading  out  and  parcelling 
of  matter,  but  in  a  great  spiritual  creation,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  exalt  man  to  a  supernatu- 
ral height  of  goodness  and  happiness.  And  they 
who  have  all  eyes  for  matter  and  its  forms  have 
no  eyes  for  this  wonder-work  of  the  Lord  of 
Spirits.  They  who  would  pore  over  an  unkno^Ti 
sea-weed,  or  worship  a  new  shellfish,  are  blind  to 
the  Word  of  God  made  Man,  and  to  His  opera- 
tions in  human  nature,  and  to  the  truth  to  which 
He  has  given  form  and  embodiment,  through  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  using  its  o^^ii 
free  will,  but  prompted,  guided,  strengthened,  and 
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supported   throughout  by  the   secret  gift  of  His 
Spirit. 

3.  No  less  new  to  the  world  was  the  third 
attribute  of  this  power,  contained  in  the  words, 
'•  Feed  My  sheep."  Government  of  the  body  and 
oppression  of  the  mmd  were  indeed  rife  enough  in 
the  world ;  there  was  no  liberty  of  the  body  or  of 
the  mind  over  which  the  Roman  imperium  did  not 
exert  control,  or  of  which  at  times  it  did  not  claim 
the  surrender.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  power 
which  had  given  back  to  man  the  knowledge  of 
his  soul,  which  at  the  same  time  had  provided  it 
with  a  doctrine  worthy  of  its  aspirations,  to  bestow 
likewise  the  culture,  the  guidance,  the  government 
fitting  for  it.  Government  of  souls!  We  are 
familiar  now  with  the  word  and  mth  the  idea.  It 
conveys  to  us  no  doubtful  image.  But  what  mean- 
ing would  it  have  conveyed  to  Plato  or  to  Cicero, 
the  masters  of  human  thought,  to  Alexander  or  to 
Julius,  the  lords  of  human  action,  in  those  days? 
They  would  no  more  have  understood  the  word 
'  2:overnment  of  souls'  than  the  word  steam-eno:ine 
or  railway.  For  the  priesthoods  of  the  various 
heathen  nations,  as  they  were  in  possession  of  no 
moral  doctrine  giving  life  and  human  interest  to 
their  religion,  were  not  moral  teachers  at  all.  The 
worship,  indeed,  whose  rites  they  administered  was 
often,  if  not  always,  immoral,  and  therefore,  by  the 
acts  which  they  authorised  and  the  example  which 
they  gave,  they  were  instruments  of  demoralising 
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those  who  regarded  them  as  servants  of  a  superior 
power.  But  properly  they  taught  nothing,  and  as 
the  government  of  souls  deals  with  teaching,  of 
course  they  could  not  govern  that  part  of  man 
which  looks  for  moral  guidance.  But  feeding  and 
ruling  are  more  than  teaching,  as  secular  govern- 
ment is  more  than  legislation.  This  was  a  new 
charge  enjoined  by  a  Sovereign,  and  extending 
over  that  which  was  most  precious  to  Him :  "  Feed 
My  sheep."  It  was  a  character  of  which  the  con- 
ception itself  was  due  to  Him,  for  He  said  that 
nothing  short  of  a  triple  gift  of  love  would  enable 
men  to  fulfil  it.  Or  rather  it  never  could  have 
been  conceived  until  He  Himself  had  shown  its 
reality,  and  given  its  perfect  type.  It  was  when 
He  stood  upon  the  sea-shore  after  His  resurrection, 
with  the  marks  of  suffering  on  His  hands  and  feet, 
that  He  gave  this  charge  and  invented  this  office, 
the  reflex  of  His  oAvn.  It  was  not  only  unexam- 
pled but  unintelligible  before  the  crucifixion.  And 
now  as  we  look  back  over  the  centuries  of  Chris- 
tian history,  the  copies  of  that  wonderful  original 
rise  before  us.  That  of  which  there  was  no  extant 
specimen  is  become  a  race  moving  through  the 
world  with  a  Christ-like  character  upon  them ; 
rulers  of  justice,  rulers  of  peace,  without  father, 
without  mother,  without  descent,  having  neither 
Ijeginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life  as  to  their  civil 
condition  ;  but  whose  flock  are  the  tribes  of  all 
the  earth,  whose  spiritual  progeny  the  nations  of 
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Christendom.  They  have  one  law,  the  doctrine  of 
their  Founder ;  one  charge,  their  share  of  the  com- 
mission given  by  Him ;  but  there  is  no  part  of  the 
world  which  has  not  witnessed  their  labours,  and 
seen  its  fruits ;  no  class  of  society  which  they  have 
not  reached.  From  the  first  the  poor — those  who 
were  foro;otten  of  all  men — found  in  them  their 
comforters  and  defenders ;  but  they  have  ruled  the 
rich  likemse,  and  their  passport  to  them  has  been 
despising  riches. 

4.  For  another  mark  set  on  them  by  their 
Founder  was  that  their  rule  should  be  a  ministra- 
tion, should  consist  not  so  much  in  commanding 
as  in  serving  others.  This  was  exactly  what  the 
world  had  never  seen.  Eulers  had  ruled  for  them- 
selves; all  men  had  laboured  for  themselves,  and 
to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  own  labours.  Nay,  suc- 
cess in  life  had  been  considered  to  be  the  appro- 
priation of  other  men's  labours  and  their  fruits  to 
oneself.  And  upon  labour,  as  such,  a  mark  of  dis- 
grace had  been  set.  Among  the  castes  of  human 
society  the  least  honourable  was  that  of  the  tillers 
of  the  earth,  whose  work  had  this  special  honour 
given  to  it  by  Providence,  that  on  it  depends  that 
multiplication  of  human  food  upon  which  the  race 
subsists  and  grows,  while  the  labour  employed  in 
human  art  only  shapes  a  preexisting  material.  And 
in  the  institution  of  slavery,  by  which  the  whole  of 
the  slave's  labour  is  reckoned  the  property  of  an- 
other, this  scorn  of  work  as  the  portion  of  man  was 
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summed  up  and  intensified.  Now  all  this  the 
Founder  of  the  Christian  priesthood  came  to  re- 
verse. He  did  so  by  word,  saying,  "  The  Son  of 
man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  min- 
ister." He  did  so  by  deed,  making  all  His  life  a 
ministration  to  others,  and  carrying  on  this  charac- 
ter upon  those  who  should  inherit  His  work.  Thus 
the  chief  Apostle  took  as  a  title  of  honour  the  name 
"  Slave  of  Christ;"  and  when  the  bishop  of  a  great 
see  assumed  wrongfully  the  style  of  ecumenical 
patriarch,  he  was  rebuked  by  the  one  who  alone 
possessed  that  dignity,  but  who,  standing  in  the 
chief  Apostle's  place,  followed  his  guidance,  and 
called  himself  in  preference  '^  Servant  of  the  ser- 
vants of  God."  But  He  who  first  gave  this  exam- 
ple made  labour  for  ever  honourable ;  His  children 
carried  out  His  example  into  all  their  life,  the 
rulers  the  first  and  most  eminently,  until  even  the 
world  has  learnt  to  regard  as  its  greatest  men  not 
those  who  command  others,  but  those  who  labour 
for  them. 

5.  Here,  however,  we  are  brought  to  the  fifth 
attribute  which  attached  to  this  Sacerdotium.  Rul- 
ing carries  with  it  the  notion  of  power,  greatness, 
eminence.  As  such  it  makes  one  of  the  master- 
passions  of  man.  And  if  the  soul  be  more  precious 
than  the  body,  the  rule  of  it  would  seem  to  offer 
the  subject  of  a  higher  and  deeper  ambition  than 
that  common  rule  of  external  things.  No  doubt 
it  is  so:  and  the  Founder  had  already  met  this 
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weakness  of  our  nature  by  making  the  rule  which 
He  established  a  ministration  and  service  of  others. 
But  this  likewise  brings  honour  with  it.  He  went 
further  still:  He  attached  to  this  rule  a  very  pe- 
culiar condition  indeed,  and  one  which  would  ef- 
fectually throw  back  human  ambition  from  the 
desire  of  it.  It  was  no  imperfect  or  onesided 
image  of  Himself,  the  chief  Shepherd,  which  He 
was  sending  forth  into  the  world.  And  therefore 
to  this  new  rule,  the  persuading,  teaching,  gain- 
ino^,  and  <]:uidino:  of  souls  to  their  hio^hest  end,  He 
attached  the  new  condition  of  suffering.  It  did  not 
carry  wealth  with  it,  but  poverty  ;  not  the  enjoy- 
ment of  family  affections,  but  the  renunciation  of 
them;  not  learned  ease,  but  laborious  self-denial; 
not  the  respect  of  the  world,  but  its  peculiar  con- 
tempt. Its  very  essence  consisted  in  unwearied 
patience,  a  great  suffering  in  itself,  since  it  is  the 
sacrifice  of  the  ruler's  own  time,  tastes,  faculties, 
his  speech  and  his  thought,  all  the  wear  and  tear 
of  mind  and  body,  for  the  good  of  others.  This 
when  it  was  exercised  in  peace ;  but  in  persecution 
the  first  blows  and  the  heaviest  fell  on  the  rulers, 
and  the  mark  of  the  tenth,  the  last  and  fiercest 
persecution,  was  that  it  sought  above  all  things  to 
destroy  the  ruling  order  itself.  Looking  from  St. 
Augustine's  point  of  view  over  those  four  cen- 
turies, the  distino'uishino;  mark  of  Christian  rulers 
had  been  suffering  of  every  kind.  The  first  sent 
to  a  country,  as  a  rule,  after  a  course  of  labours 
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long  or  short,  gave  his  life  for  it.  Generally  the 
new  doctrine  would  not  take  root  any  where  with- 
out being  watered  by  blood,  and  those  who  carried 
it  were  the  chief  to  shed  theirs  for  it. 

6.  But  all  this  was  expressed  and  continually 
exhibited  by  the  great  central  act  which  consti- 
tuted the  exercise  of  this  Sacerdotium.  All  its 
title  to  speak  and  to  act,  its  very  existence  was 
derived  direct  from  the  person  of  Him  who  had 
fulfilled  all  typical  sacrifices  by  that  of  Himself. 
Its  work  was  to  represent  Him  unceasingly,  to 
prolong  the  three  years  of  His  public  life  through 
all  time.  But  the  culminating  point  of  that  teach- 
ing was  in  its  final  act,  the  giving  up  of  His  life. 
This  act  therefore  was  to  be  exhibited  for  ever  in 
the  public  worship  of  the  body  which  He  founded. 
The  heathen  sacrifices  had  become  mere  external 
ceremonies,  which  had  lost  their  meaning.  No 
one  saw  what  connexion  lay  between  shedding  the 
blood  of  animals  and  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the 
gods.  But  here  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  was  dis- 
closed. The  highest  worship,  the  deepest  teach- 
ing, the  sublunest  love,  the  most  perfect  self-devo- 
tion, suffering,  authority,  and  example,  were  joined 
together  in  that  daily  offering  which  made  the 
Christian  priesthood. 

7.  Thus  in  those  four  hundred  years  which 
followed  our  Lord's  advent,  and  preceded  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  there  was  set  before  all  the 
nations  within  its  vast  circuit  an  order   of  men 
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scattered  over  its  whole  surface,  but  identical  in 
their  mode  of  life.  They  proclaimed  with  au- 
thority a  new  religion ;  they  taught  in  what  it 
consisted ;  they  governed  spiritually  those  who 
had  voluntarily  accepted  it  at  their  hands  ;  yet 
their  government  was  a  perpetual  service  of  body 
and  of  mind  alike ;  and  to  it  was  attached  the  un- 
ceasing accompaniment  of  suffermg  ;  and  finally 
the  central  act  of  their  priesthood  set  forth  these 
things  in  a  visible  manner:  it  was  an  act  of  pro- 
claiming, teaching,  feeding,  ministering,  suffering, 
performed  by  their  hands  indeed,  but  in  which  the 
perpetual  presence  of  their  Founder  made  it  His 
own,  spoke  and  acted  in  them.  But  yet  the  doc- 
trine of  a  religion  would  have  done  little  without 
the  lives  of  those  professing  it.  Had  this  order  of 
men  extolled  obedience,  and  sought  for  command; 
had  they  praised  poverty,  and  pursued  riches; 
had  they  counselled  the  resistance  to  pleasure,  and 
practised  all  the  conveniences  and  enjoyments  of 
life,  we  may  be  sure  they  would  not  have  over- 
thro^vn  the  dominion  of  idolatry,  nor  raised  the 
Cross  to  adorn  the  diadem  of  kings.  What  we 
do  find  is,  that  while  their  religion  honoured  and 
sanctified  marriage,  they  practised  continence ; 
while  it  allowed  riches,  they  chose  to  be  poor  ; 
while  it  sanctioned  authority  and  rule  in  those  to 
whom  these  belonged,  they  submitted  themselves 
to  a  voluntarily  chosen  obedience.  And  for  all 
this  they  alleged  the  Founder's  example  and  His 
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counsel.  The  society  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
lived  and  acted  was  desperately  sick  with  the 
passion  for  enjoyment,  the  love  of  rule,  and  the 
worship  of  wealth.  It  was  not  to  be  cured  by 
those  who  moderately  indulged  in  these  things, 
but  by  those  who  rose  above  them.  The  prefect 
of  Rome  demanded  of  St.  Laurence  the  riches  of 
the  Church  for  the  need  of  the  emj^eror.  He  asked 
a  delay  of  three  days  to  collect  them.  On  the  third 
day  he  showed  the  prefect  a  crowd  of  poor,  lame, 
halt,  and  blind.  These,  said  he,  are  the  riches 
of  the  Church.  We  knoAV  what  was  the  barbarous 
vengeance  of  the  prefect,  and  what  the  stronger 
endurance  of  the  saint.  But  that  day  heathenism 
in  Rome  received  a  lesson  which  it  never  forgot : 
and  from  that  day  to  this  the  very  name  of  St. 
Laurence  has  been  a  power  in  the  earth.  And 
every  where  over  the  world  the  Christian  Sacer- 
dotium  gave  this  lesson.  It  is  the  solid  frame- 
work of  the  Church  upon  which  the  whole  struc- 
ture rises  from  the  Rock  which  is  its  base.  And 
being  this  in  every  age,  it  exhibited  myriads  of 
lives  which  rose  far  above  the  level  of  the  world's 
practice,  and  so  became  types  of  a  new  virtue,  and 
formed  man  after  a  new  model. 

I  think  that  I  have  now  sho^m  that  I  was  jus- 
tified in  taking  Cicero  as  a  type  of  heathen  man, 
under  the  civilisation  which  preceded  Christianity, 
and  Augustine  as  a  type  of  man  such  as  the  Chris- 
tian faith  had  made  him.     If  we  sum  up  what  has 
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been  said  above,  we  may  thus  state  the  moral  pro- 
gress made  in  the  four  centuries  following  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ.  The  Christian  faith  had  laid  its 
hand  upon  the  individual  man,  disclosing  to  him 
that  he  was  a  creature,  whose  end  lay  beyond  the 
realm  of  the  senses  and  the  confines  of  the  visible 
world  in  unign  with  the  invisible  Creator.  It  thus 
recast  his  life,  placing  all  virtue  in  the  heart  and 
inward  affections,  and  setting  before  him  a  supreme 
model  which  had  appeared  in  his  own  nature,  as 
the  Head  of  a  new  race,  by  virtue  from  whom  it 
encompassed  him  with  continual  help,  by  means  of 
sacraments  supporting  him  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Thus  it  bestowed  a  new  unheard-of  value 
on  man's  transitory  life,  as  the  passage  to  an  infinite 
good.  And  this  faith  found  entrance  into  the  hea- 
then mind  by  the  very  prodigality  with  which  this 
life  and  all  its  goods  were  sacrificed  by  unnumbered 
martyrs  of  both  sexes  and  every  condition  of  so- 
ciety, for  the  sake  of  a  future  unseen  good.  And 
further,  such  a  faith  produced  types  of  the  highest 
excellence,  after  this  new  pattern,  throughout  every 
land.  And  the  intellectual  basis  for  this  excellence 
was  found  in  its  doctrine  uniform  and  universal, 
which  gave  life  and  interest  to  its  worship,  and 
was  embodied  therein,  and  by  its  solid  force  gra- 
dually displaced  the  corrupt  rites  of  heathenism, 
disjointed  from  moral  teaching,  and  the  contradic- 
tory opuiions  of  philosophy  in  perpetual  fluctuation. 
While  in  inseparable  coimection  with  its  doctrine 
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and  its  worship,  there  rose  before  the  eyes  of  men 
a  new  thing  upon  the  earth,  a  perfect  rule  of  spi- 
ritual government,  which  disarmed  opposition,  be- 
cause it  was  rather  the  exercise  of  a  perpetual 
ministration,  and  an  exquisite  charity  spending 
itself  for  the  needs  of  others,  than  a  dominion  after 
the  fashion  of  Babylon,  wherein  the  kings  of  the 
nations  lorded  it  over  them. 

Thus  then  we  find  the  unity  of  man's  nature 
established,  and  with  it  a  common  morality  for  the 
whole  race,  which  over-rode  the  distinctions  of  con- 
quering or  subject  nations,  of  freeman  or  slave.  It 
was  the  first-fruit  of  the  great  Restorer's  labour 
to  make  true  the  noblest  words  ever  uttered  by  a 
heathen,  in  a  sense  far  beyond  what  he  imagined. 
What  Cicero  in  some  happy  vision  had  sketched, 
men  saw  before  their  eyes.  "  The  true  laAV  is  in- 
deed right  reason,  in  harmony  with  nature,  diffused 
over  all,  constant,  everlasting;  which  by  its  com- 
mands invites  to  duty,  by  its  prohibitions  deters 
from  wrong;  whose  commands  and  prohibitions, 
while  they  are  not  in  vain  to  the  upright,  are 
without  effect  on  the  perverse.  No  right  can 
amend  this  law;  no  privilege  exempt  from  it; 
no  force  abrogate  it  as  a  whole.  Neither  by 
senate  nor  by  people  can  we  be  delivered  from 
its  obligation;  nor  any  where  else  may  we  seek  its 
explainer  or  interpreter.  Nor  mil  this  law  be 
one  at  Eome,  another  at  Athens;  one  now,  an- 
other hereafter;    but  being  one,   everlasting   and 
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unchangeable,  it  will  enfold  all  nations  for  all 
time,  and  there  will  be  one  common  teacher  and 
absolute  sovereign  of  all,  God,  by  whom  this  law 
was  invented,  promulgated,  and  passed.  And  who- 
ever mil  not  obey  Him  shall  fly  from  himself,  and, 
abhorring  the  nature  of  man,  shall  meet  therein 
extremest  punishment,  though  he  were  to  escape 
all  other  imaginable  penalties."* 

So  much  for  the  first  step,  the  restoration  of 
man  in  himself.  We  have  next  to  consider  his 
restoration  in  his  external  relations;  first  of  the 
family,  and  then  of  civil  society. 

*  Cio.  de  Eep.  3,  quoted  by  Lactantius,  Div.  Ins.  vi.  8. 


LECTURE  V. 

NEW  CEEATION  OF  THE  PRIMARY  RELATION  BETWEEN 
MAN  AND  WOMAN. 

That  which  in  man  is  most  divine,  that  wherein  is 
placed  his  likeness  to  God,  that  which  every  man 
possesses,  the  least  no  less  than  the  greatest,  that, 
finally,  which  accompanies  him  through  time  into 
eternity,  is  his  personality.  It  was  the  great  reve- 
lation of  the  Christian  Faith  that  this  should  be 
rewarded  or  punished  everlastingly.  Therefore  it 
was  that  this  faith  laid  its  hold  on  the  individual 
heart  of  man :  of  this  it  made  its  first  conquest ; 
from  this  it  proceeded  as  its  inmost  fortress.  It 
counted  nothing  worth  but  the  possession  of  man's 
heart.  In  its  eyes  the  outward  work  was  mere  hy- 
pocrisy mthout  the  inward  intention.  Such  only 
could  be  a  religion  worthy  of  Him  who  made  the 
heart.  But  the  Christian  Faith  was  intended  to 
form  a  society ;  and  it  must  therefore  deal  with  man 
as  a  society.  That  it  begins  with  the  individual 
and  makes  him  its  unit  of  construction  is  quite  com- 
patible with  its  work  being  intended  to  create  an 
organised  whole.  And  much  more  than  this.  In 
the  divine  Idea,  man — Adam — is  a  race,  not  merely 
an  individual,  nor  a  collection  of  individuals.     In 
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the  first  man  the  whole  race  was  summed  up ;  in 
him  supernaturally  endowed ;  in  him  as  a  race  fell ; 
and  in  one  Man  again,  of  whom  he  was  the  first 
copy,  was  as  a  race  restored.  The  divine  govern- 
ment, therefore,  as  being  one  of  infinite  perfection, 
deals  with  man  at  once  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
race.  It  is  part  of  its  perfection  to  bestow  on  him 
an  exquisitely  just  and  merciful  retribution  as  an 
individual,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  deal  mth 
him  as  a  society.  In  the  divine  plan  the  one  does 
not  contradict  or  exclude  the  other. 

Nor,  again,  can  we  in  fact  detach  man  from  his 
fellows.  As  he  comes  into  the  world  he  cannot 
stand  a  moment  by  himself.  He  is  touched  on  all 
sides  by  his  brethren.  Of  all  animals  the  infant 
man  is  the  most  helpless  and  dependent  on  others, 
and  of  all  he  remains  so  the  longest  in  proportion 
to  his  life.  Dependent  at  his  birth,  in  his  nursing, 
in  his  education,  in  his  marriage,  and  then  again  in 
his  children,  in  his  social,  civil,  and  political  life, 
this  highest  as  a  compound  of  matter  and  spirit 
among  creatures  in  this  visible  world  is  the  least 
able  to  stand  alone.  His  very  eminence  surrounds 
him  with  relations,  supports  him  with  them,  but 
fetters  him  too. 

I.  The  first  of  all  these  relations  is  that  between 
man  and  woman.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  root  of 
all  the  rest.  It  makes  the  family  and  all  its  afi*ec- 
tions.  It  is  the  fruitful  germ  of  the  larger  society. 
Therefore,  to  estimate  the  condition  of  man  at  any 

T 
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given  time  it  is  of  sovereign  importance  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  relation  between  man  and  woman. 
On  this  the  whole  development  of  man  in  society 
depends. 

But  of  what  that  relation  was  intended  to  be 
we  possess  an  immutable  record.    As  we  have  man 
portrayed  for  us  as  he  came  forth  in  perfect  beauty, 
with  the  gifts  of  grace  superadded  to  those  of  na- 
ture, from  the  divine  hand,  so  we  have  the  relation 
of  woman  to  man  at  the  same  moment  and  under 
the   same   state  set  forth.      The  divine  prophet, 
to  intimate  the  fullness  of  knowledo^e  concernino: 
natural  things  which  had  been  given  by  infusion 
to  the  first  man,  says  that  all  the  living  creatures 
were   brought   before  him,  and  that  to  each  he 
gave  the  name  proper  to  its  habits,  instincts,  and 
purpose  intended  for  it.*    Here  then  was  a  wisdom 
and  knowledge  to  which  those  of  Solomon  were  as 
a  drop  to  a  fountain.     But  neither  in  these  crea- 
tures made  to  be  ruled  by  him,  nor  in  the  magni- 
ficent science  which  understood  their  several  na- 
tures and  relations,  was  there  what  would  satisfy 
the  natural  needs  and  desires  of  the  being  so  en- 
dowed.   He  was  created  for  society,  and  it  was  not 
good  for  him  to  be  alone.    And  as  it  were  a  second 
time  a  divine  council  was  held.f     The  first  had 
been  concerning  his  nature,  and  ran.  Let  us  make 
man  after  our  image  and  likeness :  and  as  if  the  se- 
cond occasion  was  equal  in  imj)ortance  and  dignity 

*  Gen.  ii.  19,  20.  f  S.  Chrys.  in  Gen.  Horn.  xiv.  p.  112. 
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to  the  first,  since  it  was  to  give  him  society  and 
helj^,  it  also  ran  similarly,  Let  us  make  him  a  help 
like  unto  himself.    Here  then  are  two  points  in  the 
original  relation  of  woman  to  man ;  she  was  given 
that  by  means  of  her  society  might  be  formed,  and 
she  was  given  as  a  help  to  man,  and  that  specially 
in  the  procreation  of  the  race  and  all  that  is  in- 
volved  therein,  companionship,  sympathy,  educa- 
tion of  children.     A  third  is,  her  subordmation  to 
man ;  for  a  state  of  innocence  does  not  exclude  in- 
equality.*    There  is  a  subjection  of  the  house  or 
state  according  to  which  the  superior  uses  those 
subject  to  him  for  their  own  advantage  and  good, 
and  this  was  the  subjection  according  to  which  man 
was  "  the  head  of  the  woman"  at  the  first :  other- 
wise the  good  of  order  would  have  been  wanting  in 
human  society,  if  the  wiser  did  not  govern.    But  to 
show  the  nature  of  this  subordination  yet  more,  the 
order  which  had  been  followed  in  the  creation  of 
the  other  animals  was  not  followed  here.  The  sexes 
in  them  had  been  created  simultaneously;  but  it 
was  not  so  in  man.   As  the  head  of  the  race  he  was 
made  alone,  and  from  him  so  made  his  help  was 

*  S.  Thomas,  Summa,  1,  q.  92,  a,  1.  "  Duplex  est  subjectio.  una  servilis, 
secundum  quam  prjesidens  utitur  subjecto  ad  sui  ipsius  utilitatem,  et  talis 
subjectio  introducta  est  post  peccatum.  Est  autem  alia  subjectio  oecono- 
mica  vel  civilis,  secundum  quam  preesidens  utitur  subjectis  ad  eorum  utili- 
tatem et  bonum,  et  ista  subjectio  fuisset  etiam  ante  peccatum.  Def uisset 
enim  bonum  ordinis  in  humana  multitudine  si  quidam  per  alios  sapien- 
tiores  gubernati  non  fuissent.  Et  sic  ex  tali  subjectione  naturaliter  fe- 
mina  subjecta  est  viro,  quia  naturaliter  in  liomine  magis  abundat  dis- 
cretio  rationis.  Nee  inrequalitas  hominum  excluditur  per  innocentige 
statum." 
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taken.  This  is  the  first  reason  given  by  St.  Thomas 
in  order  that  man  after  the  likeness  of  God  might 
be  the  beginning  of  all  his  species,  as  God  is  the 
beginning  of  the  whole  universe.    A  second  reason 
was  that  his  affection  might  be  more  perfect,  and 
the  union  inseparable,  when  he  saw  that  woman 
was  formed  from  himself.    A  third,  because  beyond 
the  ordinary  tie  which  draws  the  sexes  together, 
there  is  in  man  the  society  of  the  domestic  life, 
wherein  each  has  distinct  works,  but  in  which  the 
headship  belongs  to  the  man.     And  fourthly,  there 
was  the  reason  of  the  great  sacrament  hidden  under 
this  formation.*     But  further  than  this,  she  was 
formed  neither  from  the  head  of  man,  for  in  the 
social  union  between  them  her  part  is  not  rule,  nor 
yet  from  his  feet,  because  neither  is  her  part  servile 
subjection,  but  from  his  side  nearest  his  heart. f 
" He  built  up,"  says  the  golden-tongued  saint; J  "it 
is  no  longer  said.  He  moulded,  but  He  took  a  por- 
tion of  that  already  moulded,  and  built  up  a  perfect 
creature,  able  by  community  of  nature  and  of  rea- 
son to  support  him  for  whose  comfort  she  was 
made."     In  the  richness  of  His  wisdom  the  perfect 
Artist  formed  from  the  region  of  the  heart  this  per- 
fect creature  in  all  things  like  to  man,  able  to  give 
him  help  at  the  points  of  crisis  and  trial  in  the 
events  which  hold  his  life  together.     Nor  must  we 
forget  that  in  the  special  part  from  which  she  was 

*  S.  Thomas,  Summa,  1,  q.  92,  a.  2.  t  I^'  1>  ^h  92,  a.  3. 

t  S.  Chiys.  Horn.  xv.  in  Genes,  p.  118. 
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formed  lay  deeper  yet,  closely  veiled  indeed,  but 
fully  intended,  the  great  sacrament  which  was  to  be 
unfolded  only  when  the  most  astonishing  and  affect- 
ing of  all  events  had  taken  place.  And  when  the 
divine  Artist  brought  the  last  and  best  of  His  gifts 
to  the  man  whom  He  had  formed,  that  man  spoke 
words  which,  as  the  greatest  Authority  tells  us,* 
were  the  words  of  God  Himself.  They  completed 
the  union  between  man  and  woman  by  bestowing 
on  it  three  qualities,  indissolubility,  unity,  and  in- 
violable sacredness:  the  union  thus  made  could 
only  be  severed  by  death ;  it  was  between  one  and 
one ;  and  it  was  to  be  held  sacred  and  inviolate  by 
both. 

The  original  relation  of  woman  to  man  consisted 
in  these  seven  points.  It  was  the  source  of  the  race's 
propagation,  and  so  the  starting-point  of  human 
society ;  it  was  made  for  man's  help  and  support 
therein;  it  consisted  in  subordination  to  him,  but 
a  subordination  tempered  and  exalted  by  perfect 
affection ;  it  was  a  union  indissoluble ;  a  union  be- 
tween two  only ;  a  union  to  be  respected  and  main- 
tained by  both  alike,  because  it  was  not  founded  in 
mutual  compact,  but  originated  and  consecrated  by 
the  act  of  God  Himself. 

It  is  in  the  most  ancient  of  all  existins:  books 
that  we  find  this  admirable  and  j^erfect  picture  of 
the  primary  human  relation.  Search  through  aU 
which  the  wisest  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Per- 

*  Matt.  xix.  4-6. 
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sia,  India,  Egypt,  China,  and  if  there  be  any  other 
nations  of  the  world  which  could  compete  with 
these,  have  said  concerning  the  relation  between 
man  and  woman,  and  you  will  find  nothing  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  teaching  which  the  great 
Hebrew  prophet  has  here  summed  up  in  a  dozen 
lines.  And  yet,  which  is  much  more,  you  will  find 
in  these  very  nations,  and  the  more  distinctly  the 
farther  you  can  trace  them  back,  institutions  main- 
tained \\dth  more  or  less  purity,  but  bearing  mt- 
ness,  even  in  their  debased  and  fragmentary  state, 
that  the  nations  to  which  they  belonged  possessed 
once  the  doctrine  here  set  forth,  inasmuch  as  their 
civil  life  in  its  very  first  origin  was  based  upon  it. 
It  was  not  the  elucubration  of  some  greater  wis- 
dom, the  reasoning  of  a  Plato  or  an  Aristotle,  of  a 
Zoroaster  or  a  Confucius,  but  the  original  ^efffj^og 
of  the  tribe,  created  with  it,  and  stamped  upon 
it.  I  may  cite  as  an  instance  the  sacred  marriage 
of  the  Romans  jyer  confarreationem^  coming  down 
from  the  cradle  of  the  race  as  a  patrician  inherit- 
ance and  a  qualification  for  the  higher  priesthoods. 
Thus  God  Himself  is  the  author  of  human  so- 
ciety, and  establishes  it  upon  a  perfect  law  of  mar- 
riage. As  the  first  Man  is  the  Father  and  Head 
of  the  race,  so  the  first  Woman  is  its  Mother  and 
Nurse.  This  will  be  the  key  to  her  position  among 
all  the  nations  their  descendants.  Therein  lay  a 
rich  gift  indeed  for  the  present,  but  a  still  richer 
prophecy  of  the  future :  for  the  relation  so  estab- 
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lishecl  is  not  merely  an  institution  founding  so- 
ciety, but  a  secret  picture  and  pledge  of  the  deal- 
ing of  the  Creator  with  the  race  created.  From 
the  beginning  the  natural  covers  and  includes  the 
supernatural,  and  what  is  last  executed  is  first  hi- 
tended. 

II.  Let  us  now  pass  over  an  interval  of  several 
thousand  years  from  the  first  foundation  of  human 
society,  and  having  seen  what  it  was  in  its  origm, 
how  it  was  constructed,  and  by  whom,  take  a  short 
review  of  the  actual  state  of  woman  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  western  world  during  the  last 
years  of  Augustus. 

In  Greek  life  the  original  position  of  woman  \^ 
was  honourable.*  The  wife  was  man's  companion, 
not,  as  in  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  his  slave.  It 
was  only  because  the  Greeks  had  a  true  family  life 
grounded  upon  monogamy  that  they  possessed  a 
sound  and  well-ordered  political  life.  Polygamy 
was  foreign  to  them ;  bigamy  extremely  rare. 
Polygamy  only  presents  itself  in  the  monarchs  of 
the  Macedonian  kingdoms,  who  had  been  infected 
by  eastern  customs.  In  Greece  woman  was  not 
kept  under  lock  and  key  in  harems ;  still  less  was 
she  guarded  by  eunuchs.  Her  position  was  in 
many  respects  secured  by  law  and  custom,  and 
provided  with  defined  rights.  Within  her  home 
she  ruled  as  a  mistress  over  slaves  and  children. 

This  was  the  fair  side  of  the  picture ;  but,  on 

*  Dollinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  p.  679. 
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the  other  hand,  the  wife  was  looked  upon  not  as 
the  human  creature,  man's  like  and  companion, 
but  as  means  to  an  end,  as  an  evil  which  could  not 
be  escaped,  in  order  that  there  might  be  house 
and  children.  Her  intellectual  education  was  dis- 
regarded, and  so  her  influence  over  husband  and 
children  was  slight ;  even  the  rich  and  noble  were 
not  brought  up  in  accomplishments  which  might 
form  the  charm  of  a  home.  Thus  we  find  Socrates 
admitting  that  the  society  of  the  wife  was  the  last 
thing  sought  after  by  the  husband.  If  he  invited 
a  guest,  the  mfe  did  not  dine  with  him.  She  was 
left  to  the  solitude  of  her  own  apartments,  never 
entered  by  a  stranger.  But  with  all  this,  there 
were  accomplished  women  at  Athens,  whose  so- 
ciety was  sought  after  even  by  statesmen ;  remem- 
ber only  that  these  had  lost  the  first  ornament  of 
their  sex.  Aspasia  and  Phryne  represent  a  class 
which  play  a  great  part  in  Greek  history,  and  lower 
prodigiously  the  standard  of  their  domestic  life. 
While  with  these  the  relation  was  free  and  inter- 
mittent, marriage,  on  the  contrary,  in  Athens  had 
to  be  made  compulsory,  as  a  duty  to  the  state 
for  the  propagation  of  its  citizens,  a  duty  which, 
as  Plato  admits,  was  most  unwillingly  performed. 
This  on  the  man's  side ;  while  on  the  woman's,  the 
condition  of  voluntary  virginity  was  utterly  mth- 
out  religious  motive  and  competent  position,  and 
therefore  unknown ;  but  if  involuntary,  it  was  con- 
sidered a  great  calamity.     As  for  Sparta,  marriage 
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was  there  accounted  a  mere  institution  for  pro- 
ducing healthy  and  vigorous  citizens.  Its  moral 
sacredness  was  unknown;  or  the  state  of  things 
which  every  where  else  was  considered  to  be  adul- 
tery was  not  there  so  considered.  Wives  were 
lent.  The  whole  state  was  a  breeding-place  for 
human  cattle. 

But  besides  these  defects  in  the  relation  of  the 
sexes,  the  whole  domestic  life  of  the  Greeks  was 
eaten  out  by  that  fearful  miasma  of  unnatural  im-v, 
morality  which  seemed  like  the  curse  of  the  racei 
The  extent  of  this  evil  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
exaggerate ;  on  its  details  it  is  impossible  to 
dwell.* 

We  have  further  the  remarkable  fact,  that  from 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  great  moral 

*  For  both  of  these,  for  the  incredible  state  of  public  opinion  and 
manners  on  the  subject,  for  the  conduct  and  judgment  of  the  highest 
names  in  Grecian  literature — Plato,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  &c. — see  Bol- 
linger, Held.  undJncl.  pp.  684-691,  sect.  32-40,  especially  sect.  33.  "  Bel 
den  Griechen  tritt  das  Phanomen  mit  alien  Symptomen  einer  nation  alen 
Krankheit,  gleichsam  eines  ethischen  Miasma  auf  ;  es  zeigt  sich  als  ein 
Gefiihl,  das  starker  und  heftiger  wirkte,  als  die  Weiberliebe  bei  andern 
Volkern,  massloser,  leidenschaf  tlicher  in  seinen  Ausbriichen  war,  &c. — In 
der  gauzen  Literatur  der  Yorchristlichen  Periode  ist  kaum  ein  Schrift- 
steller  zu  finden,  der  sich  entschieden  dagegen  erkliirt  hatte. — So  geschah 
es  dass  in  zahlosen  Stellen  der  Griechischen  Dichter,  Redner,  Philo- 
sophen,  wo  von  Liebe  die  Rede  ist,  an  ein  Weib  nicht  einmal  gedacht 
wird,  dass  vor  einem  Gerichtshof  e  ein  Liebeshandel  mit  einem  Junglinge 
mit  der  selben  Offenheit  oder  Schamlosigkeit  verhandelt  wurde,  als  ob 
von  einer  Hetiire  die  Rede  ware. — S.  34.  Platon  hatte  unter  dem  Ein- 
flusse  der  Epidemic  so  sehr  den  Sinn  f lir  Frauenliebe  verloren,  dass  er  in 
seinen  Schilderungen  des  Eros,  des  himmlischen  wie  des  gemeinen,  nur 
der  Knabenliebe  gedenkt. — S.  35.  Den  Sklaven  hatte  die  Solonische 
Gesetzgebung  die  Miinnerliebe  verboten,  die  also  iiberdies  noch  als  ein 
den  Freien  gestattetes  Vorrecht  erschien." 
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deterioration  sets  in,  which   continues  without  a 
break  do^vn   to   the   time  of  Plutarch.     ramiHes 
,,  became  extinct,   throu2:h  the  desire  to  have  few 
':  children.     This  was  a  result  seen  and  deplored  by 
Polybius  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier.    Speak- 
ing of  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  dominion  over 
them,  he  says :  "  It  is  the  accordant  opinion  of  all 
that  Greece  now  enjoys  the  greatest  comfort  of 
life,  and  yet  there  is  want  of  men,  desolation  of 
cities,  so  that  the  land  begins  to  lose  its  fruitful- 
ness  through  want  of  cultivation.     The  reason  is, 
out  of  softness,  love  of  comfort  and  of  ease,  men, 
even   if  they  live  in  the  state  of  marriage,   mil 
I  bring  up  no  children,  or  only  one  or  two,  in  order 
I  to  have  a  good  inheritance.     Thus  the  evil  be- 
comes ever  greater,  as  if  war  or  sickness   takes 
away  the  one  child,  the  family  dies  out."* 

Thus  if  we  consider  the  wide-spread  dislike  of 
marriage,  and  even  in  those  who  married,  of  large 
families,  the  condition  of  the  slave  population,  and 
the  terrible  prevalence  of  unnatural  immorahty,  it 
would  appear,  says  an  historian,  that  no  people  in 
history  had  laboured  more  efi*ectually  for  its  own 
gradual  extinction  than  the  Greeks. f 

The  Romans  possessed  originally  a  domestic 
life  of  a  yet  higher  standard  than  that  of  the 
Greeks.  Not  only  was  it  based  upon  monogamy, 
but  marriage  had  with  them  a  certain  sanctity,  and 

*  Polybius,  Exc.  Vatic,  ed.  Geel,  p.  105,  quoted  by  Bollinger,  p.  603. 
t  Heid.  u.  Jud.  p,  G91. 
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the  wife  was  taken  into  the  communion  of  joys  and 
sorrows  for  the  whole  life.  She  possessed  all  the 
goods  of  her  husband,  even  to  the  participation 
with  him  in  sacrifice ;  and  the  more  solemn  form 
of  marriage  was  a  quasi- sacramental  rite  confirmed 
with  religious  sanctions.  If  what  is  said  be  true, 
that  even  for  five  hundred  years  there  was  no  in- 
stance of  divorce  at  Rome,  then  the  Romans  would 
rank  before  any  nation  of  antiquity  in  their  estima- 
tion of  the  marriage -bond.  Their  great  strength 
would  appear  to  have  consisted  for  many  ages  in 
the  force  and  purity  of  the  domestic  life,  wherein 
the  ideas  of  duty,  obedience,  and  reciprocal  respect 
were  conspicuous.  On  these,  first  exercised  within 
the  family,  the  foundations  of  their  civil  polity 
seemed  to  rest.  They  were  noble  husbands  and 
fathers  before  they  became  conquerors.  But  from 
the  second  Punic  war  at  latest  a  great  deterioration 
commences.  It  advances  with  the  progress  of  ex- 
ternal conquest.  In  the  thne  of  Augustus  the  very 
mention  of  the  ancient  Roman  virtues  in  domestic 
life  would  seem  a  bitter  satire  upon  the  actual 
corruption.  Conquest  had  inundated  Rome  with 
slaves,  and  the  license  engendered  by  slavery  had 
infected  every  relation  of  the  family.  There  was 
no  pure  and  high  religious  belief  to  preserve  the 
weaker  sex  from  this  contagion,  and  so  aU  the  e^dls 
which  we  have  seen  debasing  Grecian  life  existed 
in  full  force  here.  Even  the  poor  excuse  presented 
by  the  sensitive  and  artistic  temperament  of  the 
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Greeks,  and  by  their  passion  for  physical  beauty  in 
all  its  forms,  was  wanting  to  the  colder  and  sterner 
Romans,  who  sinned  from  fashion  rather  than  from 
feeling.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  the  Roman 
empire  had  reached  its  height,  as  the  virtues  of  the 
female  sex  were  never  so  rare,  so  the  respect  for  it 
had  sunk  to  the  lowest  point. 

In  the  great  empire  of  the  Persians,  marriage 
had  been  debased  by  polygamy.  Not  only  was  the 
desire  for  numerous  children  general,  but  the  law 
enjoined  them;  and  in  attaining  this  end,  the  in- 
trinsic dignity  and  worth  of  woman  were  utterly 
disregarded.  The  Persian,  according  to  his  means, 
would  have  many  wives  and  many  concubines,  and 
abhorred  nothing  so  much  as  voluntary  celibacy. 
A  maiden  of  eighteen  years  of  age  who  remained 
from  choice  unmarried  was  threatened  with  the 
heaviest  punishments  after  death.  Their  domestic 
life  was  full  of  abominations.* 

If  we  examine  the  position  of  woman  in  the 
domestic  life  of  the  Israelites,  we  find  that,  by 
virtue  of  their  possessing  the  true  religion,  woman 
as  well  as  man  was  recognised  as  made  after  the 
image  of  God,  as  intended  to  be  man's  companion, 
as  like  him  destined  to  an  eternal  life,  and  as  there- 
fore needing  a  moral  freedom  for  the  free  exertion 
of  virtue.  With  the  Israelite  there  had  never  been 
a  familia  in  its  original  sense,  wherein  wife  and 
children  were  merely  slaves  somewhat  better  mam- 

*  Dollinger,  Held,  und  Jud.p.  376. 
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tained,  but  these  made  up  his  house  and  home; 
and  woman  with  him  is  not  a  "  bearer  of  children," 
as  the  Greek  and  Roman  name  signifies,  but  wo- 
man, another  self.  In  like  manner,  the  words  by 
which  he  expressed  son  and  daughter  came  from 
the  same  root,  and  again  brother  and  sister,  thus 
indicating  an  identity  of  nature,  varied  by  sex.* 
In  common  with  the  man  she  was  to  hear  the 
public  reading  of  the  law,  and  so  to  be  acquainted 
mth  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  doctrine :  she  was  to 
be  honoured  with  the  father,  as  the  mother,  and  to 
instruct  her  children  in  the  fear  of  God.f  These 
great  privileges  made  her  social  position  among 
the  Israelites  higher  than  in  any  other  ancient 
nation  except  the  Germans. 

But  there  were  great  drawbacks.  At  the  time 
of  the  giving  of  the  law,  polygamy  and  divorce 
were  already  customs,  and  the  former  was  tacitly 
allowed,  the  latter  expressly  regulated  by  it.  Thus 
the  great  and  pure  idea  of  marriage  contained  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  itself  was  defaced,  on  account 
of  the  hard-heartedness  of  the  people.  Do^vn  to 
the  time  of  the  Captivity,  polygamy,  brought  into 
vogue  by  the  practice  of  their  kings,  had  grievously 
lowered  the  character  of  married  life.  It  remained 
always  lawful,  even  if  rejected  in  fact,  after  that 

*  Rohrbacher,  Universal-geschichte,  Germ.  ed.  7  B.  42.  Tw-f]  from 
ye'iuw,  femina  from  fecundus,  foetus ;  on  the  contrary,  isli,  isshah;  ben, 
bath:  ach,  achoth. 

t  Deut.  xxxi.  12  ;  Exodus  xx.  12  ;  Prov.  i.  8.  See  Molitor,  Philosophie 
der  Geschichte,  iii.  73. 
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epoch,  by  the  better-minded  and  more  religious. 
But  in  the  ages  preceding  our  Lord's  coming,  and 
at  the  time  of  His  ministry,  the  unlimited  abuse  of 
divorce  had  become  the  scourge  of  domestic  life, 
and  threatened  even  the  existence  of  the  nation. 
No  more  pregnant  sign  of  the  temporary  and  pro- 
visional character  of  the  Mosaic  covenant  could  be 
given  than  this  permission  of  divorce.  The  mar- 
riage given  to  Adam  for  the  whole  human  race  was 
one,  sacred,  and  indissoluble :  the  covenant  under 
the  law  was  partial  and  provisional,  and  therefore 
admitted  of  repudiation  in  marriage.  The  effect 
was  that  between  polygamy  and  divorce  the  posi- 
V  tion  of  woman  among  the  Jews  was  greatly  de- 
graded from  its  original  rank.  It  must  be  added 
that  there  was  as  yet  no  place  for  the  higher  mean- 
ing and  rank  of  voluntary  virginity.* 

But  when  from  the  Greeks,  the  Eomans,  and 
the  Hebrews,  we  turn  to  the  bordering  nations  of 
the  East  and  South,  the  heart  is  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  universal  degradation  into  which  the 
weaker  sex  had  fallen.  She  had  become  the  in- 
strument of  man's  pleasures  and  his  slave ;  wasting 
on  him  her  youth  and  beauty,  she  appeared  to  exist 
but  for  his  amusement;  or  she  suffered,  not  with 
him,  in  life's  alternate  joy  and  woe,  but  in  his  stead; 
or  she  even  laboured  for  him,  like  a  beast  of  bur- 
den. Only  in  the  far  horizon  of  the  North  there 
is  a  streak  of  light,  fitful  indeed  as  the  sunbeam 

*  Dollinger,  Held,  und  Jud.  p.  784. 
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amid  those  storm-regions.  There  a  half-nomad 
race,  fallen  into  a  wild  idolatry,  and  in  perpetual 
feud  with  each  other,  yet  have  this  single  distinc- 
tion above  their  personal  bravery  and  freedom,  that 
they  honour  woman.  They  have  but  their  yoke 
of  oxen,  their  caparisoned  horse,  and  their  arms; 
but  what  they  have  they  give  in  marriage  to  the 
partner  of  their  choice,  as  a  token  that  she  is  to 
share  with  them  every  labour  and  danger  of  life, 
all  its  battle,  but  the  glory  and  the  suffering  alike. 
They  have,  and  they  are  almost  alone  among  bar- 
barians in  having,  but  one. wife,  and  they  are  faith- 
ful to  her.  No  youth,  no  beauty,  no  wealth,  will 
make  up  in  their  eyes  for  the  loss  of  virtue  in 
woman.  Fashion  is  powerless  there  to  make  vice 
merely  ridiculous,  says  the  admiring  Roman.*  This 
is  the  noble  German  race,  hanging  as  yet  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  empire,  beginning  to  invigorate  its 
legions,  but  destined  afterwards  to  supply  the  raw 
material  of  Christendom. 

Now  let  us  sum  up  the  position  of  woman  in 
the  world  in  the  last  years  of  Augustus. 

The  law  of  marriage  will  indicate  its  highest 
point.  But  then  the  original  divine  institution  had 
been  infringed  specially  in  three  particulars.  First, 
the  right  of  absolute  divorce,  on  the  man's  side, 
was  universal  And  this  right  was  exercised  with 
the  greatest  abuse  among  the  most  civilised  nations, 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Jews.    Amono-  the 

*  Tacitus,  Germania,  18,  19,  20. 
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\  Eomans  in  later  times  the  right  was  exercised  by 
\  women  also :  the  mfe  divorced  her  husband.  Else- 
where, I  believe,  this  was  a  supposed  luxury  jea- 
lously reserved  by  man  to  himself.  Now  divorce, 
followed  by  re-marriage,  destroyed  the  great  safe- 
guard of  marriage,  its  indissoluble  bond,  its  life- 
communion. 

Secondly,  adultery  was  only  recognised  on  the 
woman's  side.  Husbands,  even  when  they  did  not 
divorce  their  wives,  assumed  the  liberty  of  be- 
stomng  on  others  the  affection  due  only  to  the 
wife;  and  provided  those  others  were  not  them- 
selves married,  they  incurred  no  blame.  Thus  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  was  disregarded  entirely  on 
the  man's  side. 

Thirdly,  over  a  large  portion  of  the  world  poly- 
gamy had  completed  the  public  degradation  of  mar- 
riage, by  destroying  its  unity.  In  nations  where 
this  was  the  practice  woman  had  sunk  fearfully; 
indeed  it  Avas  the  open  proclamation  that  she  was 
not  the  partner  of  man's  life,  but  the  instrument 
of  his  selfish  pleasures :  that  if  made  at  all  from 
him  she  was  made  not  from  the  region  of  his  heart, 
but  from  his  feet. 

There  is  one  other  very  singular,  and  I  believe, 
except  among  the  Germans,  universal  rule,  that  wo- 
man was  considered  at  all  times  of  her  life  a  minor. 
Thus  in  Kome  she  was  first  under  her  father, 
then  under  her  husband,  if  she  became  a  widow 
she  fell  under  his  relations.    In  Athens  a  widow 
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upon  the  majority  of  her  son  came  under  his  ward- 
ship. The  meaning  of  this  was  that  she  might  never 
be  allowed  to  go  by  herself,  to  rule  her  house  and 
children,  or  to  rule  herself.  Generally  she  might 
not  dispose  of  her  property  by  will ;  sometimes  of 
not  more  than  a  bushel  of  barley.  By  all  these 
regulations  man  showed  that  he  could  not  trust 
her. 

But  when  we  look  at  her  in  marriage,  we  look 
at  her  in  her  highest  position.  Except  when  so  con- 
sidered the  degradation  was  incomparably  worse. 
Diminished  as  was  her  honour  as  mfe  and  mother, 
all  her  honour  lay  in  these  two  characters.  Outside 
of  them,  that  is,  as  a  human  being,  she  had  none. 
Besides,  the  two  great  evils  of  human  life,  idolatry 
and  slavery,  had  fallen  with  crushing  weight  upon 
her.  Wherever  there  were  male  and  female  deities 
presiding  over  the  propagation  of  the  human  race, 
and  wherever  there  were  licentious  deities  personi- 
fying human  lusts,  there  the  purity  of  woman  was 
sacrificed  as  a  religious  offering.  Wherever,  again, 
slavery  existed,  and  it  was  everywhere,  this  same 
virtue  was  in  the  hand  of  her  master. 

If  we  take,  therefore,  the  condition  of  woman 
over  the  earth,  at  the  best  and  under  its  fairest 
aspect,  it  might  be  expressed,  with  the  utmost  seve- 
rity of  philosophic  truth,  in  those  prophetic  words : 
"  I  will  multiply  thy  sorrows  in  thy  conceptions;  in 
sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children;  and  thou 
shalt  be  under  thy  husband's  power,  and  he  shall 

u 
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have  dominion  over  thee."*  So  far,  the  gentle 
subordination  under  a  lawful  headship  had  as  a 
penalty  been  altered  to  a  severe  rule.  But  there 
was  far  more  than  this.  Human  sin  had  further  con- 
verted it  into  a  servile  subjection,  a  pitiless  tyranny. 
Not  only  did  the  shadow  of  Eve  rest  on  all  her 
daughters,  so  that  they  might  not  go  alone,  and 
could  not  be  trusted,  since  the  fatal  day  of  the  first 
deceit ;  but  to  the  divine  sentence  the  hand  of  man 
had  superadded  such  severity  of  degradation,  that 
the  j^enance  seemed  turned  into  a  curse. 

Yet  her  de2:radation  involved  that  of  her  chil- 
dren,  nor  could  man  humiliate  woman  without  pro- 
portionably  desecrating  his  home,  the  seat  of  his 
tenderest  and  strongest  affections.  The  dishonour- 
ing of  woman,  the  depreciation  of  marriage,  the 
avoidance  of  its  obligations  and  of  supporting  chil- 
dren, out  of  selfishness  and  moral  corruption,  to 
which  a  series  of  hideous  crimes  ministered,  the 
facility  of  divorce  and  remarriage,  unnatural  lusts, 
open  shamelessness  of  life,  and  the  degrading  nume- 
rous classes  of  men  to  be  the  despised  instruments 
of  voluptuousness,  these  moral  abominations,  says 
the  historian,!  hung  together,  ruled  far  and  wide, 
desolated  whole  provinces.  For  a  thousand  years 
at  least,  civilisation  had  been  advancing  with  an 
ever  unbroken  tide  in  the  East,  the  West,  and  the 
South.     There  had  intervened  no  assault  ofdark- 

*  Genesis  iii.  16. 

t  Dolliuger,  Christenthum  und  Kirche,  p.  384. 
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ness  from  without,  no  barbarism  had  burst  in  to 
break  its  continuity.  The  three  great  empires  of 
Assyria,  Persia,  and  Macedonia,  had  yielded  up 
their  stores  of  intellectual  and  material  wealth 
unimpaired  to  the  mightier  Roman.  All  the  arts 
which  adorn  life,  and  all  which  utilise  it,  had  pre- 
served their  inventions  for  that  majestic  union  of 
reahns  and  races  which  the  wise  administrator 
Augustus  in  a  rule  of  fifty  years  was  welding 
cautiously  into  a  world-wide  dominion.  He  himself 
among  all  men  who  have  wielded  power  may  be  said 
to  personify  civilisation.  If  in  nothmg  else  he  had 
genius,  his  sagacity  in  gauging  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  in  measuring  the  power  of  wealth  and  the 
bond  of  prosperity  as  a  hostage  for  the  tranquil  sub- 
mission of  men,  amounts  to  this  faculty.  And  when, 
in  his  later  years,  having  secured  personal  supre- 
macy, he  looked  round  him  and  examined  society, 
he  acknowledged  that  its  primary  basis  was  fear- 
fully shaken,  and  endeavoured  at  least  to  restore  its 
solidity.  Greek  and  Roman  life  had  been  founded 
on  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  careful  rearing 
of  children,  and  now  at  the  highest  point  of  civilisa- 
tion men  hated  the  bond  of  marriage  and  cast  away 
from  them  the  burden  of  children.  The  very  richest 
and  noblest  classes  were  dying  out  for  want  of  heirs. 
No  love  of  wife  or  children  was  so  attractive  to  the 
Roman  senator,  knight,  or  freedman,  as  the  humble 
deference,  the  perpetual  court,  paid  to  a  childless 
rich  old  man.    How  was  the  emperor  to  restore 
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purity  and  tenderness  to  the  domestic  affections? 
With  infinite  labour,  against  the  wish  of  the  higher 
classes,  he  caused  laws  to  be  passed  fining  the  pro- 
fligate celibacy  of  the  times,  rcAvarding  and  hon- 
ouring marriage  when  accompanied  mth  children, 
^[  punishing  adultery  as  a  civil  crime.  These  in  his 
mature  age  and  ripeness  of  judgment  as  a  ruler 
were  the  acts  of  one  who  in  his  youth  had  torn 
Livia,  just  about  to  become  a  mother,  from  her 
husband,  and  in  his  middle  age  carried  dishonour 
into  numberless  Roman  households,  his  acts  as  the 
guardian  of  civihsation,  the  repairer  of  society.  For 
how  else  could  he  deal  with  society  but  rudely  and 
externally  and  with  material  force?  How  could  he 
touch  the  secret  springs  of  moral  action?  How 
could  he  neutralise  the  poison  of  a  slavery  which 
infected  every  vein  of  Eoman  life  ?  If  he  ruled  by 
making  wealth  secure,  how  could  he  lessen  and  regu- 
late the  homage  paid  to  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  domestic 
ties  ?  His  laws  prove  that  he  saw  the  greatness  of  the 
danger,  and  their  ill  success  attests  his  impotence 
to  meet  it.  But  the  example  of  the  imperial  house 
was  more  persuasive  than  law :  his  o^vn  acts  bore 
fruit  in  his  family;  the  taint  breaks  out  in  his  own 
blood,  and  his  only  child,  beautiful,  accomplished, 
intellectual,  once  the  cynosure  of  Eoman  society, 
calls  down  at  length  from  him  the  bitter  msh  that 
he  had  never  been  a  parent,  is  denounced  by  name 
to  the  Senate  as  an  ignominy  to  her  sex,  is  banished 
by  her  father  in  dishonour  to  a  barren  rock,  where 
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at  last  she  dies  by  her  husband's  judgment,  yet  had 
lived  long  enough  to  be  Agrippina's  ancestress  and 
Messalina's  precursor. 

Vain,  no  doubt,  was  the  attempt  to  restore  the 
chastity  and  honour  of  woman,  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage, the  love  of  offspring,  the  gentle  sweet  rule  of 
home,  by  penal  laws.  But  what  was  Augustus  to 
do  ?  The  evil  was  instant  and  universal,  striking  at 
once  every  individual  family  and  the  whole  empire 
in  the  first  springs  of  life.  Let  us  put  ourselves 
in  his  place,  and  take  a  sketch  of  his  resources. 

Now  the  Greek  mind  stood  before  him,  re- 
presenting human  reason  in  all  its  force.  There 
a  matchless  language,  which,  compared  with  the 
rough  railroad  iron  of  our  English  idiom,  seems 
like  purest  gold,  fit  to  enchase  the  diamond  and 
ruby,  served  to  give  adequate  expression  to  a  philo- 
sophic intellect,  ever  ceaselessly  discussing  all  the 
problems  of  moral  and  social  life.  But  what  was 
the  tangible  result  after  these  four  centuries  of  in- 
cessant thought  ?  What  deposit  had  human  rea- 
son stored  up  and  presented  to  the  accomplished 
ruler  and  guardian  of  society?  The  philosophers 
in  their  lives  had  been  the  vilest  of  men.  Their 
names,  far  from  being  associated  with  honour  to 
women  or  reverence  to  children,  were  connected 
with  the  most  depraved  excesses  of  immorality. 
A  careful  father  kept  his  son  specially  from  contact 
mth  philosophers.  In  fact,  with  all  their  genius, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  unbroken  peace,  wealth,  and 
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law,  under  the  radiant  climate  of  Ionia,  earth's 
paradise,  uttering  ever  wise  sayings  in  their  golden 
language,  the  countrymen  of  Socrates  were  dwind- 
ling away  into  self-inflicted  extinction.  Not  from 
human  reason  could  Augustus  hope  that  the  resto- 
ration of  the  family  might  come. 

Turn  to  Rome,  the  centre  of  his  power,  whose 
history  had  been  the  embodiment  of  practical  good 
sense,  unbending  perseverance  of  will,  perfect  dis- 
cipline. Ci\T.lisation  had  struck  with  a  mortal 
blight  the  old  Eoman  domestic  virtues.  The  poor 
Etruscan,  Sabine,  or  Latin  tribe  had  reverenced 
female  chastity,  and  guarded  its  hearth  as  the 
most  precious  of  earthly  goods,  the  fire  which  was 
never  to  be  extinguished.  In  those  days  woman 
could  die  rather  than  survive  the  infringement  of 
the  single  marriage.  But  now  when  the  Eoman 
emperors  furnish  us  with  many  a  Tarquin,  the 
Eoman  matrons  of  the  empire  yield  no  Lucretia. 
None  had  tested  the  matter  closer  than  Augustus 
himself.  How  was  he  to  recover  what  had  per- 
ished? How  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  his  own 
courtier-poet  ? 

"  uEtas  parentiim  pejor  avis  tulit 

Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 

Progeniem  vitiosiorem." 

If  the  emperor  tried  to  improve  morality  by  im- 
posing fines,  he  knew  probably  better  than   any 
one  else  what  was  likely  to  act  on  Eoman  minds. 
But  Spain  and  Gaul,  Libya  and  Egypt,  Syria 
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and  Asia,  was  there  any  thing  in  their  laws  or 
manners  inspiring  hope  for  the  future?  In  the 
West  Eoman  civilisation  was  spreading  its  o^vn  im- 
morality. As  to  the  East  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  gods  or  the  vices  of  these  nations  were  the 
most  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  society.  To 
Rome,  as  to  the  central  point  of  empire,  streamed 
all  their  corruptions ;  and  its  rulers  strove  in  vain 
to  keep  out  Isis  and  Cybele,  and  the  hideous  forms 
of  men  and  women  which  lurked  behind  their  dark- 
ness-lo\dng  shrines.    Hear  the  poet : 

"  I  cannot  rule  my  spleen  and  calmly  see 
A  Grecian  capital  in  Italy  : 
Grecian  !  ah  no ;  with  this  vast  sewer  compared 
The  dregs  of  Greece  are  scarcely  worth  regard. 
Long  since  the  stream  that  wanton  Syria  laves 
Has  disembogued  its  filth  in  Tiber's  waves, 
Its  language,  arts,  o'erwhelm'd  us  with  the  scum 
Of  Antioch's  streets,  its  minstrel,  harp,  and  drum. 
Hie  to  the  circus,  ye  who  want  to  prove 
A  barbarous  mistress,  an  outlandish  love. 
Hie  to  the  circus !  there  in  crowds  they  stand, 
Tires  on  their  head,  and  timbrels  in  their  hand. 

While  every  land, 

Sicyon,  and  Amydos,  and  Alaband, 
Tralles,  and  Samos,  and  a  thousand  more. 
Thrive  on  our  indolence,  and  daily  pour 
Their  starving  myriads  forth  ;  hither  they  come, 
And  batten  on  the  genial  soil  of  Rome, 
Minions,  then  lords,  of  every  princely  dome."* 

There  was  no  moral  strength  in  these  dissolving 
nations  of  which  the  utmost  foresight  could  avail 
itself,  to  reinvigorate  a  corrupt  people. 

But  what  if  Augustus  ever  turned  his  glance 
on  those  outlying  barbarians  of  the  North,  who, 

*  Juvenal,  iii.  95-115,  Gifford's  translation. 
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amid  their  uncivilised  virtues,  had  retained  from 
the  ancient  heir-loom  of  man  regard  and  respect 
for  the  female  sex?  Probably  Augustus  did  not 
even  know  the  peculiarity  which  Tacitus  pointed 
out.  They  acted  on  his  empire  only  as  a  threat- 
ening war-cloud,  calling  ever  for  the  utmost  dili- 
gence of  Roman  military  discipline  to  meet  its 
descent.  But  no  Roman  eye  could  discern  the 
power  which  could  detach  that  single  constituent 
of  domestic  life  from  the  surrounding  cruelty  and 
idolatry,  and  refine  it  to  be  the  staple  of  our  mo- 
dern Christian  home. 

Let  us  further  add,  to  aid  Augustus  in  his 
search,  all  the  minds  which  have  left  us  a  record 
of  themselves  from  Cicero  to  Tacitus.  There  is 
not  one  who  does  not  look  upon  the  world's  course 
as  a  rapid  descent.  They  feel  an  immense  moral 
corru23tion  breaking  in  on  all  sides,  which  wealth, 
convenience  of  life,  prosperity,  only  enhance.  They 
have  no  hope  for  humanity ;  for  they  have  no  faith 
in  it,  nor  in  any  power  encompassing  and  directing 
it.  Their  ancient  republican  freedom  is  irrecover- 
ably lost,  because  the  virtues  which  supported  it 
were  gone  before.  Of  any  thing  higher  they  have 
no  glimpse.  Where  were  the  elements  of  life  in 
that  loveless  prospect  of  power  which  respected  no 
sanctuary  of  manhood — of  manhood  which  resisted 
no  temptation  of  wealth  ? 

But  it  might  seem  that  we  have  omitted  the 
one  nation  from  which  something  might  be  hoped. 
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The  Jew,  believing  in  the  one  God,  the  belief  in 
whom  was  the  sanction  of  all  morality,  was  every 
where  scattered  as  a  commercial  settler  over  the 
whole  east  and  west,  ready  to  be  the  missionary  of 
a  new  religion,  the  upholder  of  a  pure  morality. 
Yes;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  bitterly 
unsocial;  his  married  life  was  scandalous  by  the 
license  of  polygamy  and  the  practice  of  divorce. 
Even  a  century  later,  St.  Justin  tells  us  that  he 
was  notorious  for  carrying  off  a  handsome  wife 
wherever  he  could  find  her,*  mn'estricted  by  the 
one  he  had  already.  His  master  passion  would 
seem  to  the  Eoman  then  as  now  the  love  of  wealth ; 
his  marked  feature  a  concentrated  national  pride. 
His  country  was  an  obscure  province,  the  prey  of 
one  foreign  conqueror  after  another,  before  Augus- 
tus had  contemptuously  left  it  in  Herod's  steward- 
ship, until  he  chose  to  confiscate  it  for  his  o^vn  use. 
The  last  place  m  all  his  empire  to  which  probably 
Augustus  would  have  looked  for  means  to  turn 
aside  that  moral  ruin  which  he  yet  wished  to  stem, 
was  that  distant  and  very  subordinate  province. 
And  the  last  spot  in  it  a  deserted  cave,  sometimes 
frequented  by  stray  shepherds  as  a  stable,  the  cave 
of  Bethlehem. 

III.  Yet  from  the  bii^th  in  that  cave  sprang  the 
great  social  revolution  which  reversed  the  servi- 

*  Dialog,  cum  Tryphone,  s.  141.  el  o-ui'exwperTo  V  fiovKerai  ris,  koI  ws 
fiovXerai,  Ka\  Zaas  ^ovX^rai  Kaixfidveiv  yvyaiKas,  ottolov  Trpdrrovaiv  ot  anh  tov 
yeuovs  vfiuu  &v6pwiTQi,  Kara  iracrav  yrjv,  evda  tiv  iTnSrjfxrjaaa-iv  ^  -KpocfTTeiKpQSicnv, 
aydfieyoi  ov6^iari  yd/xov  yvya7Kus,  k.t.A. 
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tude  of  woman,  and  enabled  her  to  share  in  equal 
degree  the  restoration  of  man.  The  basis  of  that 
restoration,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  making  known 
to  him  afresh  his  true  position  as  a  creature,  and 
the  end  for  which  he  was  intended,  and  the  bestow- 
ing on  him  adequate  means  to  reach  that  end.  The 
knowledge  and  the  means  were  both  the  gift  of  the 
Child  there  born.  But  as  originally  woman  had 
been  made  not  independent  of  man,  but  his  part- 
ner, and  subordinate  to  him,  so  the  loss  of  his  po- 
sition as  a  creature  of  God  intended  for  a  noble 
end  had  told  doubly  on  her.  If  he  had  become  de- 
graded in  his  own  opinion  to  the  rank  of  a  merely 
rational  animal,  without  a  future,  she  had  become 
not  the  partner  but  the  instrument  of  such  an  ani- 
mal's natural  wants  and  desires.  The  revolution 
which  opened  out  to  him  a  new  and  boundless 
future  made  her  likewise  the  sharer  of  it.  In  the 
Greek,  the  Eoman,  the  Persian  civilisation,  in  all  the 
half-civilised  races  surrounding  the  empire,  what- 
ever rank  and  consideration  woman  still  retained, 
she  held  as  wife  and  as  mother,  that  is,  relatively  to 
man,  not  absolutely.  This,  indeed,  was  a  necessary 
result  of  man's  owa  degradation,  who  ranked  him- 
self as  a  freeman,  or  a  citizen,  or  a  master,  or  a 
conqueror,  but  not  as  a  human  being.  Among  all 
these  nations,  therefore,  the  idea  of  woman,  not  as 
the  mother  of  his  family  or  the  companion  of  his 
home,  but  as  the  human  being,  was  lost.  But  when 
man  as  such  recovered  his  rank,  when  the  Creator 
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and  Eedeemer,  coming  in  man's  own  likeness,  living 
and  dying,  teaching  and  suffering  for  him,  claimed 
hun  as  his  o^vn,  and  disclosed  to  him  his  inherit- 
ance, woman  recovered  her  rank  too.  When  he 
had  been  discrowned,  she  had  been  enslaved;  for 
the  discrownmg  had  been  in  some  sense  her  special 
work,  and  she  had  been  the  mother,  by  her  oAvn 
fault,  of  a  degraded  race.  But  now  that  the  time 
of  forfeiture  had  run  out,  and  the  estate  been  re- 
covered, and  a  Prince  of  unimaginable  rank  had 
been  born  in  the  disinherited  line,  and  had  raised 
it  to  his  own  degree,  her  servitude  determined  like- 
mse;  for  the  Prince  was  born  of  her  alone,  and 
her  work  in  the  recovery  was  as  sjDCcial  as  it  had 
been  in  the  descent.  In  virtue  of  that  birth  in  the 
cave  of  Bethlehem,  and  of  that  Child  who  was  Man 
Himself,  but  Son  of  woman  alone,  the  Christian 
woman  at  once  took  a  rank  no  longer  merely  re- 
lative and  dependent,  but  absolute,  and  her  own, 
as  co-heiress  with  man  in  all  Christian  rights  and 
promises.  At  the  beginning  of  man's  history  there 
stood  a  woman  surpassingly  fair  in  body,  fairer  yet 
in  mind,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  bear  in  her  single 
hands  the  destiny  of  man.  Evil  approached  her 
from  without,  feebly  and  insidiously ;  for  it  had  no 
hold  on  the  inner  sanctuary  of  her  mind ;  she  could 
have  repelled  it  with  one  effort,  in  virtue  of  the 
magnificent  grace  mth  which  she  was  dowered; 
but  she  listened  to  it,  yielded  to  it,  and  persuaded 
man  to  yield  also ;  and  she  carried  his  race  and  hers 
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with  her  in  the  fall.  Thenceforth  sorrow  upon 
sorrow,  in  what  seemed  a  never-ending  flood,  fell 
upon  man's  life;  but  how  much  more  upon  wo- 
man's, for  the  first  seduction  had  been  hers.  At 
length,  when  the  history  of  many  thousand  years 
had  shown  but  a  series  of  failures  on  man's  part, 
when  his  last  and  most  elaborate  civilisation  had 
made  his  life  the  most  valueless  m  his  own  eyes, 
and  the  slave  and  the  gladiator  had  become  the 
measure  of  the  rank  which  he  assigned  to  his  own 
nature,  there  stood  in  the  most  secret  path  of 
the  humblest  life  another  Woman,  to  whom  like- 
wise it  was  given  to  bear  in  her  single  hands 
the  whole  destiny  of  man.  As  the  messenger  of 
darkness  had  appeared  to  that  first  woman,  and 
she  yielded  in  the  trial,  severing  the  bond  which 
united  her  race  mth  its  Maker,  so  the  messenger 
of  fight  appeared  to  that  second  Woman;  once 
more  the  whole  lot  of  man  hung  upon  a  creature ; 
but  she  did  not  sink  under  the  burden;  rather, 
armed  with  incomparable  humility,  she  bore  the 
destiny  of  the  race  intrusted  to  her  up  to  the  very 
throne  of  God;  a  divine  Person  became  her  Son, 
and  she,  by  accepting  the  rank  of  Virgin- Mother, 
restored  to  her  sex,  so  long  a*  byword  for  weakness 
and  untrustedness,  far  more  than  the  honour  it  had 
lost.  As  Eve,  the  occasion  of  her  husband's  dis- 
inheritance and  her  children's  fall,  marks  the  posi- 
tion held  by  woman  through  all  the  centuries  pre- 
ceding Christ,  which  are  simply  the  carrying  out 
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of  the  Ml  in  its  consequences ;  so  Mary,  the  Vir- 
gin-Mother of  the  Eecleemer,  establishes  through 
all  generations  of  her  children  the  absolute  rank 
and  place  of  woman.  In  the  society  founded  by 
Mary's  Son  woman  takes  equal  rank  with  man,  as 
a  human  being  joint  partaker  with  him  of  the  pro- 
mises made  and  the  inheritance  bequeathed.  Her 
rank  relative  to  man,  in  the  first  society  of  home, 
is  neither  taken  away  nor  altered,  but  is  made  se- 
condary to  the  former.  This  place,  unkno^vn  to 
the  heathen,  feebly  and  intermittently  acknowledged 
by  the  Jew,  is  first  of  all  her  Christian  place ;  and 
the  subsequent  relations  are  not  done  away  mth, 
but  ennobled  and  consecrated  by  it.  When  she  is 
ennobled  in  herself,  how  should  she  not  be  nobler 
in  her  virginal  purity,  or  in  her  special  relations  of 
wife  and  mother? 

Man  and  woman  then  being  first  restored  in 
themselves,  marriage  the  primary  relation  of  society 
is  restored  in  them.  That  absolute  restoration  was 
the  glorious  work  of  the  Child  born  in  the  cave  of 
Bethlehem,  not  only  had  its  source  in  His  Incar- 
nation, but  subsisted  by  virtue  of  perpetual  union 
with  it.  Now  the  same  union  was  applied  to  the 
basis  of  social  life.  Marriage  in  its  first  idea  was 
not  a  civil  contract,  the  work  of  man  naturally 
yearning  for  society,  but  the  institution  of  God  cre- 
ated in  view  of  the  Incarnation  as  future  in  time, 
but  predetermined  before  all  things:  so  that  the 
words  spoken  by  Adam  under  di\dne  inspiration, 
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when  first  beholding  his  wife  as  brought  to  him  by 
his  Creator,  had  a  secret  but  a  certain  reference  to 
the  act  of  that  Creator  in  Himself  espousing  human 
nature.  And  the  seven  attributes  which  belonoj  to 
its  original  institution,  as  we  have  numbered  them 
above,  that  is,  society,  help  and  support  in  forming 
it  by  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  children,  subordi- 
nation in  it  of  woman  to  man,  which  is  tempered  by 
affection,  indissolubility,  unity,  and  sanctity,  were 
given  to  it  as  an  image  of  the  Incarnation  yet  future 
and  undisclosed.  For  the  restoration  of  marriage 
it  only  needed  to  unfold  the  latent  sacrament.* 
Every  one  of  these  parts  in  the  original  institution 
was  in  Christian  teaching  supported  by  a  di\ine 
counterpart.  Thus  the  natural  society  of  man  and 
woman  was  viewed  as  the  germ  of  the  sacred  so- 
ciety of  men  redeemed;  the  natural  propagation 
and  education  of  the  race  became  the  nursery  for 
the  corj)oreal  increase  of  the  Church ;  for  how  should 
it  profit  the  offspring  to  be  born  unless  it  be  re- 
born, since,  in  the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  it  is  born 
unto  punishment  unless  it  be  reborn  unto  life?f 
The  subordination  of  woman  to  man  is  consecrated 
by  the  relation  which  the  former  bears  to  the 
Church,  and  the  latter  to  Christ ;  and  so  their 
mutual  affection  represents  that  which  the  mystical 

*  "  Quamvis  enim  matrimonio,  quatenus  natiira:  est  officium,  conveniat, 
ut  dissolvi  non  possit,  tamen  id  maxime  fit  quatenus  est  sacramentum  ; 
qua  ex  re  etiam  in  omnibus,  quaj  naturaj  lege  ejus  propria  sunt,  sumniam 
perfectionem  consequitur."     Cat.  Cone.  Ti'id.  2,  c.  xi. 

t  De  Nuptiis  et  Concupiscentia,  lib.  i.  c.  19. 
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Bridegroom  and  Bride  bear  to  each  other.  The 
bond  of  marriage  is  indissoluble  because  the  Church 
is  the  Spouse  for  ever,  who  may  never  be  repu- 
diated; it  is  one,  because  there  cannot  be  two 
Churches  or  two  Christs;  it  is  holy,  because  holi- 
ness is  the  end  of  the  whole  union  between  Christ 
and  His  Church.  In  all  these  the  natural  relation 
becomes  supported  by  supernatural  assistance,  and 
is  the  image  of  a  divine  original;  and  so  all  the 
qualities  of  marriage  as  it  exists  in  the  law  of  na- 
ture obtain  by  virtue  of  the  sacrament  their  high- 
est perfection.  This  is  that  great  sacrament  of 
marriage  which  the  Church  first  set  forth  to  the 
world  at  its  age  of  utmost  moral  impotence  and  in- 
continence, imder  Tiberius  and  Nero,  the  wife-mur- 
derers ;  which  it  impressed  on  all  the  divine  society 
in  the  face  of  the  degenerate  heathen  and  luxurious 
carnal  Jew  ;  which  it  guarded  against  the  wild 
force  and  untamed  passions  of  the  northern  barba- 
rians, when  they  broke  in  on  the  civil  polity  of  the 
empire ;  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  at  the  first 
creation  of  modern  society  made  the  public  law  of 
Europe ;  which  they  maintained  unbroken  and  re- 
spected against  reluctant  kings  ever  ready  to  use 
their  power  for  the  rejection  of  a  yoke  which  bound 
them  to  an  equality  Avith  the  weaker  sex,  and 
repelled  every  caprice  of  passion  and  appetite  of 
chano^e. 

Thus  the  restored  society  of  man  with  woman 
rested  for  its  basis  on  the  Incarnation  itself,  and 
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was  in  all  its  parts  a  copy  of  that  great  fact.  It  was 
not  enough  that  man  and  woman  as  creatures  were 
restored  and  exalted  by  it  in  themselves,  but  the 
condition  of  their  living  together  was  for  ever 
linked  to  it,  associated  with  it,  consecrated  by  it. 
This  is  the  transition-point  from  man  as  an  indivi- 
dual to  man  as  a  race,  as  a  society,  and  therefore 
the  seal  of  the  Incarnation  is  set  upon  it.  This 
meaning  the  ancient  Fathers  saw  in  the  presence  of 
our  Lord  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana.  He  came 
thither,  says  St.  Cyril,  to  bless  the  beginning  of 
human  life,  and  being  the  joy  and  delight  of  all  men 
to  reverse  the  former  punishment  of  woman  that 
she  should  bear  children  in  sorrow.*  We  may  add 
to  St.  Cyril's  remark,  that  thus  it  was  most  fitting 
that  He  should  perform  that  first  miracle  at  the 
intercession  of  a  Virgin  Mother,  whose  o^vn  child- 
bearing  had  introduced  the  blessing  in  virtue  of 
which  her  sex  was  henceforth  to  have  joy  instead 
of  sorrow  in  the  production  of  the  race,  and  to  be 
saved  in  that  wherein  it  had  suff^ered. 

To  set  forth  a  doctrine  in  theory  and  to  carry 
it  out  in  practice  are  things  as  widely  difi'erent  as 
precept  and  example.  Had  these  statements  con- 
cerning marriage  been  merely  written  in  the  sacred 
records  of  the  Church,  they  might  have  served  to 
gain  the  admiration  of  the  student,  and  the  praise 
of  the  philosopher,  but  they  would  not  have  been 

*  Terifn)K€  rfj  napovaiq.  rhu  yd/xov,  r]  irdfTuv  ei/dvfiia  Koi  X°'-P°'-i  ^*''*  ''"^^  rcKyO' 
yovlas  tV  apxaiav  i^eXdari  Kari)<peiav,     In  Joan.  C.  ii.  1,  torn.  iv.  135. 
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imprinted  on  the  minds  and  actions  of  men,  nor 
have  formed  the  tissue  of  every-day  life.  But  this 
was  what  had  to  be  done.  Marriage  is  an  act ;  and 
its  laws  and  conditions  affect  not  only  the  State  as 
a  whole,  but  every  family,  every  individual  in  it. 
Any  change  in  these  touches  the  most  universal 
condition  of  social  life.  The  grafting,  therefore, 
the  natural  properties  of  marriage  upon  a  divine 
sacrament  could  only  be  carried  out  by  the  Church 
as  a  society.  It  was  a  direct  matter  of  spiritual 
rule  to  lay  down  that  the  marriage  of  Christians 
was  indissoluble.  It  brought  the  Church  at  once 
into  collision  mth  the  habits  of  society  in  the  Ko- 
man  empire,  under  which  wives  might  be  repudi- 
ated, and  even  husbands.  For  whilst  the  Roman 
civil  life  was  rigidly  built  upon  monogamy,  so  that 
the  taking  two  wives  at  once  brought  with  it  the 
civil  punishment  of  infamy,  it  was  open  both  to 
husband  and  wife  to  repudiate  the  marriage-bond ; 
and  it  was  the  most  ordinary  occurrence  to  do  so. 
And  the  unity  of  marriage  was  broken  in  another 
way  by  the  universal  license  practised  at  least  by 
the  stronger  sex  with  slaves  and  others ;  a  license 
which  did  not  offend  a  heathen.  In  these  two 
points  then  the  Christian  society  had  to  impress 
on  all  its  members  a  rule  of  life  at  variance  with 
the  civil  law  and  the  universal  custom.  It  had  to 
subdue  therein  and  tame  and  bring  under  obedience 
the  most  powerful  appetite  of  man,  in  races  which 
had  long  yielded  to  it   unrestrained   indulgence. 

X 
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During  three  centuries  it  had  to  do  this,  while 
scattered,  concealed,  oppressed,  under  a  persecu- 
tion always  possible  by  the  mere  application  of 
standing  laws,  often  actual.  It  had  to  control  its 
members  in  matters  most  sensitively  felt,  which 
occurred  not  exceptionally,  not  intermittingly,  but 
entered  into  almost  every  man's  life  every  day. 
Public  opinion,  universal  custom,  degraded  nature, 
the  niost  powerful  of  human  passions,  rose  up  in 
force  against  it.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  ima- 
gine any  stronger  test  of  a  society's  power  and 
influence  than  this.  It  attempted  this  task,  and 
it  succeeded.  When  it  began  this  great  work,  not 
only  was  the  unity  of  marriage  broken  by  repu- 
diation of  the  bond,  and  perpetual  violation  of  its 
sanctity,  but  in  the  background  of  all  civilised 
life  lurked  a  host  of  abominations,  all  tending  to 
diminish  the  fertility  of  the  human  race,  and  to 
destroy  life  m  its  begmning  or  in  its  progress.  Of 
course,  the  power  which  guarded  the  unity  of 
marriage  protected  it  likewise  from  this  still- worse 
desolation.  Let  us  take  the  sum  of  that  long  en- 
gagement with  civilised  heathenism,  and,  calcu- 
lating only  the  result  of  the  battle,  judge  thereby 
of  the  force  put  forth  in  it,  a  moral  force  alone, 
exerted  against  the  utmost  possible  preponderance 
of  material  power,  wealth,  and  authority.  That 
destructive  superstition,  the  members  of  which 
Tacitus*  described,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century, 

*  Tacitus,  Annals,  xv.  44. 
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as  detested  for  their  domestic  crimes,  and  convicted 
of  hating  the  human  race,  had  succeeded  not  only 
in  rolling  back  the  tide  of  pollution,  but  in  esta- 
blishing the  basis  of  all  social  life,  the  unity  and 
indissolubility  of  marriage.  And  this  work,  so  far 
beyond  the  power  of  Augustus  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  Tacitus,  had  been  done,  as  it  were,  without 
hands,  by  taking  each  soul  in  the  secret  of  its 
conscience,  holding  up  before  it  a  divine  original, 
making  it  love  an  uncreated  beauty,  and  imitate  a 
transcendant  example.  The  power  of  a  sacrament 
had  silently  been  insinuated  into  the  decayed,  the 
almost  pulverised  foundations  of  social  life,  and 
built  them  up  "with  the  solidity  of  a  rock,  which 
would  bear  the  whole  superstructure  of  the  City 
of  God.  Three  centuries  a^fter  Tacitus  had  de- 
nounced Christians,  and  despaired  of  Rome's  moral 
life,  St.  Augustine  tells  us:  "A  marriage  once 
entered  upon  in  the  City  of  our  God,  where,  even 
from  the  first  union  of  two  human  beings,  nuptials 
carry  a  sacrament,  can  in  no  way  be  dissolved  save 
by  the  death  of  one."  And  again,  "  The  good  of 
marriage  consists,  among  all  nations  and  all  men, 
in  the  generation  of  children  as  its  cause,  and  in 
the  fidehty  of  chastity ;  but  as  respects  the  people 
of  God  likewise  in  the  sanctity  of  the  sacrament, 
by  virtue  of  which  it  is  a  crime  even  for  a  repu- 
diated woman  to  marry  another  whilst  her  husband 
lives,  though  it  were  done  only  to  have  offspring ; 
for  this  being  the  only  object  of  marriage,  yet  even 
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if  it  do  not  ensue,   the  nuptial  bond  is  not  dis- 
solved save  by  the  death  of  the  spouse."* 

Let  us  now  vary  the  scene  of  trial.     One  of 
the  contending  forces  has  changed,  the  other  re- 
mains the  same.     The  Roman   empire   has   been 
broken  up;  but  the  divine  society  lies  unbroken 
amid   its    ruins.     In   Gaul,    Spain,   Germany,   and 
Italy   the  invading  northern  tribes  and   the   old 
population,  formed  and  trained  in  the  civil  rights 
of  Rome,  are  struggling  together,  surging  up  and 
down  in  a  ceaseless  conflict.    The  long-haired  kings 
appear,  not  only  disregarding  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage, but  with  strong  leanings  to  polygamy.     At 
least  every  thing  is  full  of  the  crimes  and  violence 
of  a  half- civilised  life   among  perpetual   warfare. 
All  things  are  in  fluctuation,   save  the   Church's 
divine  hierarchy,  her  teaching,  and  her  sacraments. 
Not  only  has  the  majesty  of  the  "  Roman  peace" 
departed  for  ever,  but  a  great  part  of  the  Roman 
civilisation.    Races  mix,  languages  change,  Europe 
is  in  the  throes  of  birth,  and  cries  in  her  travail; 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  almost  perish  amid  the 
struggle  for  hearth  and  field.     It  is  a  period  as 
long,  or  longer,  than  the  last ;  no  one  can  trace  its 
details,  but  we  have  its  issue.     These  long-haired 
kings,  once  raised  on  the  shields  of  their  soldiers, 
whose  sovereignty  is  only  on  the  field  of  battle, 
have  come  to  wear  Christian  crowns,  and  to  be 
anointed  within  cathedrals;  and  in  spite  of  their 

*  St.  Aug.  de  Bono  Conjugii,  17  and  32. 
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savage  instincts  and  passions  of  conquerors,  they 
have  stooped  likewise  to  the  gentle  sacrament  of 
marriage ;  they  have  acknowledged  the  nuptial 
bond  as  one,  holy,  and  indissoluble,  out  of  rever- 
ence to  that  of  which  it  is  a  copy,  as  they  date 
the  years  of  their  reign  from  the  Incarnation ;  for 
amid  war,  conquest,  and  all  its  interminable  train 
of  violences  on  one  side  and  of  suffering  on  the 
other,  the  nuptial  bond  has  been  ever  held  before 
their  eyes  by  Rome,  the  great  centre  of  moral 
light,  from  which  the  Christian  law  radiates,  whose 
Pontiffs  have  so  protected  the  feeble,  and  so 
charmed  the  strong,  through  those  centuries  of 
strife,  that  alike  in  the  halls  of  these  kings,  now 
become  Spanish,  French,  English,  or  German,  from 
the  countries  which  they  have  occupied,  and  m 
the  cottage  of  their  serfs,  one  wife  alone  is  recog- 
nised, in  rank  her  husband's  equal,  whose  place 
cannot  be  taken  by  another  during  her  life. 

Then  comes  a  period  of  full  five  hundred  years 
wherein  these  new-formed  monarchies  have  en- 
tered into  a  stable  alliance  with  the  Church  older 
than  themselves,  whose  missionaries  have  conver- 
ted them,  whose  bishops  sit  as  their  hereditary 
counsellors,  building  up  their  realms  as  bees  their 
hive.  The  law  of  the  State  runs  parallel,  as  it 
were,  with  the  law  of  the  Church.  They  are  kings 
in  the  nation,  but  likcAvise  most  favoured  sons  in 
the  house  of  God ;  as  temporal  benefactors,  defen- 
ders, patrons,  they  have  special  power  and  influ- 
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ence  with  the  common  Father ;  and  more  than 
once  they  have  used  the  utmost  power  which  their 
sovereignty  and  its  alliance  with  the  Church  could 
exert,  in  order,  if  it  might  be,  to  corrupt  the  judg- 
ment of  that  Father  in  the  affairs  of  their  domestic 
life  reserved  to  his  cognisance.  A  queen  shghted 
without  cause  by  her  husband  flies  for  restitution 
of  her  conjugal  rights  to  the  chair  of  universal 
justice  at  Rome  ;  another,  wrongfully  divorced, 
fears  to  be  supplanted  by  a  younger  and  fairer 
rival;  a  third  has  to  defend  the  sterility  of  her 
marriage  against  a  husband  greedy  for  heirs :  but 
in  all  such  instances,  repeated  again  and  again, 
never  do  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  consent  to  sacrifice 
the  indissoluble  bond  of  marriage  for  fear  or  for 
reward.  It  stands  recorded  to  their  honour  that 
they  preferred  to  suffer  a  powerful  kingdom,  and 
still  more  powerful  race  destined  to  dominion,  to 
break  from  their  obedience,  rather  than  they  would 
surrender  the  right  of  one  deserted  wife ;  for  in 
her  right  lay  the  right  of  all  wives,  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  all  marriage. 

And  this  period  too  has  passed,  and  another 
ensued,  far  different  in  all  its  tendencies.  It  is 
not  now  that  Christian  kings  only,  or  only  the  rich 
and  noble,  seek  for  privileges  in  their  o^vn  case 
incompatible  with  Christian  law,  but  society  as 
such  strives  to  emancipate  itself  from  obedience  to 
any  law  but  one  self-imposed ;  and  that  not  a  law 
of  Christ,   but  a  law  of  its  own,  which  it  would 
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make  for  itself, — a  law  with  parts  gathered  from 
Paganism,  with  parts  retained  from  Christianity, 
the  end  of  which,  as  it  conceives,  would  be  social 
ease  and  comfort,  material  wealth,  and  worldly- 
prosperity.  It  is  the  age  of  humanity  rising  up 
in  its  own  strength,  -with  the  resources  bestowed 
on  it  by  centuries  of  Christian  faith  and  practice, 
against  any  thing  which  is  above  itself,  when  what 
it  calls  law  is  but  the  expression  of  general  will, 
neither  the  command  of  One  reverenced  as  supe- 
rior, nor  the  choice  of  One  loved  as  good.  Before 
this  spirit  of  self-Avill,  which  assumes  the  guise  of 
liberty,  and  sweeps  over  modern  nations  as  the 
flame  over  the  prairies,  the  Church  maintains  still 
the  self-same  law  of  marriage,  as  the  last  defence 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  last  rampart  of 
the  family  and  of  society  against  their  invaders. 
What  nobler  instance  of  her  defence  could  be 
found  than  when,  sixty  years  ago,  the  man  who 
embraced  in  his  single  person  the  power  and  ge- 
nius and  more  than  the  will  of  Csesar  and  Alex- 
ander, who  was  besides  the  symbol  and  embodi- 
ment of  his  age,  called  upon  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
to  aimul  a  marriage  made  by  his  brother,  as  too 
humble  for  his  OAvn  soaring  ambition?  In  the  face 
of  all  that  power,  genius,  and  self-will,  Pius  VII. 
himself  examined  the  circumstances  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  annul  it.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  once  more 
seen  proclaiming  that  no  seduction  and  no  threat 
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could  induce  him  to  dissolve  a  legitimate  marriage, 
though  the  mightiest  ruler  on  earth  was  the  pos- 
tulant, and  a  Protestant  of  humble  degree  the  wife 
assailed.* 

We  have  now  passed  rapidly  over  a  period  of 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  through  four 
entirely  different  states  of  society,  and  we  have 
seen  the  Church  equally  maintaining  the  sacrament 
of  marriage,  its  unity,  sanctity,  and  indissoluble 
bond,  in  the  face  of  the  Roman  despotism,  under  an 
often  crushing  persecution,  in  the  face  of  northern 
conquerors,  amid  the  ruin  of  civil  institutions,  the 
license  and  anarchy  of  violent  change,  before  her 
own  Christian  sovereigns,  her  sons,  patrons,  and 
defenders,  and  before  a  civilised  Europe,  half  hos- 
tile and  half  alienated.  We  saw  that  when  she 
began  to  do  this,  society,  by  the  confession  of  its 
ablest  representatives,  the  rulers  and  thinkers  of 
Rome,  had  no  help  in  itself,  no  device  or  wisdom 
whereby  to  restore  a  ruined  morality,  and  all  the 
broken  affections  of  the  family.  To  complete  the 
demonstration  look  around,  and  outside  of  the  one 
Church  you  will  find  no  civilised  nation,  no  un- 
civilised tribe  of  man,  in  possession  of  the  complete 
Christian  marriage,  in  its  unity,  sanctity,  and  indis- 
soluble bond.  The  Turkish  Mahometan  is  a  poly- 
gamist.    Is  he  an  affectionate  husband,  a  tender  fa- 

*  See  the  Letter  of  Pius  VII.  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  June  27, 1805, 
summing  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  marriage,  the  occasion  being 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Jerome  with  Miss  Patcrson.  Rohrbacher,  His- 
tob'e  dc  VEglisc,  xxviii.  54-58. 
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ther,  or  a  faithful  brother?  Do  not  the  cities  which 
he  found  rich  and  populous  dwindle  into  villages, 
and  the  villages  become  deserts ;  and  have  not  the 
most  fertile  countries  been  struck  with  barrenness 
beneath  his  feet  ?  Is  not  the  beautiful  Ionian  climate 
itself  a  desolation  under  his  rule  ?  And  is  not  this 
the  first  generation  in  four  hundred  years,  if  indeed 
it  be  the  first,  when  his  reigning  family  has  not 
been  polluted  with  its  o^vn  blood  ?  The  Hindoo,  the 
Chinese,  both  in  possession  of  a  most  ancient  civi- 
lisation, are  polygamists.  Can  any  one  look  into 
their  domestic  life  without  horror?  The  Jew  is 
settled  in  all  the  countries  of  the  vforld,  and  wher- 
ever the  law  of  the  land  in  which  he  sojourns  will 
permit  it,  he  may  be,  as  far  as  his  own  law  is  con- 
cerned, a  polygamist  and  a  divorcer.  So  much  for 
civilised  man  who  is  not  Christian.  If  we  go  to 
the  uncivilised,  we  find  the  old  heathen  abomina- 
tions still  prevailing.  But  the  proof  does  not  stop 
here.  Take  nations  who  consider  themselves  to 
be  in  the  van  of  civilisation,  to  be  marching  on- 
wards at  its  front  to  all  the  conquests  of  science 
and  art,  whose  boast  is  self-government,  whose 
pride  is  freedom,  but  who  have  rejected  the  gentle 
rule  of  the  Church.  What  do  we  see  ?  We  see 
them  one  and  all  incapable  of  maintaining  the  per- 
fect Christian  marriage,  its  unity,  sanctity,  and  in- 
dissolubility. Already  three  centuries  ago  the  very 
patriarchs  of  the  revolt  met  in  council  in  order  to 
aUow  a  princely  adherent,  who  dutifully  laid  before 
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them  the  confession  of  his  incontinence,  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  second  wife.  And  now  the  growing 
power  of  self-will  has  extended  every  where  in 
Protestant  countries  what  was  once  reserved  as  a 
privilege  for  birth  and  rank  to  a  general  permission 
under  the  name  of  divorce  from  the  nuptial  bond. 
Even  the  Greek  and  Russian  communions  allow 
this;  and  there  is  no  marriage  sacred  and  indis- 
soluble upon  earth,  save  where,  to  use  again  St. 
Augustine's  Avords,  "  from  the  first  union  of  two 
human  beings  nuptials  carry  a  sacrament,  in  the 
city,  among  the  people,  of  our  God."  As  the 
ancient  civilisation  was  powerless  to  prevent  un- 
speakable immoralities,  so  the  modern — forthwith 
when  it  leaves  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church — be- 
comes unable  to  sustain  the  idea  and  practice  of 
Christian  marriage;  and  only  the  one,  the  holy, 
the  perpetual  Spouse  of  Christ  can  uphold  the 
nuptial  bond,  of  which  she  bears  the  mystery  in 
herself. 

Thus  the  Church  of  God  succeeded  in  a  task 
too  great  for  any  power  but  hers,  that  of  basing 
natural  society  upon  the  Incarnation.  Let  us  ob- 
serve two  consequences  of  the  utmost  importance 
which  resulted  from  this. 

I.  First,  she  thereby  created  a  fresh  family  life. 
In  that  great  apostasy  from  primitive  truth  and 
corruption  of  origmal  institutions  to  which  we  give 
the  collective  name  of  heathenism,  though  man 
could  never  so  far  degenerate  as  to  be  born  "with- 
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out  the  natural  affections,  yet  the  family,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  form  which  receives  and  sustains 
them  and  holds  them  together,  had  been  broken 
up  by  the  force  of  idolatry,  slavery,  and  moral  cor- 
ruption. These  affections,  instead  of  being  tenderly 
cultivated  and  nurtured  in  their  native  bed,  grew 
mid  and  were  debased.  Strongly  as  the  human 
family  had  been  marked  with  a  divine  likeness  at 
the  begimiing,  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  picture  of 
any  divine  relation,  or  to  be  associated  with  any 
divine  hope.  Such  was  its  state  when  our  Lord 
entered  into  the  world,  borne  witness  to  in  num- 
berless writings  of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers, 
historians,  poets,  and  orators.  Let  us  see  how  the 
remedy  was  applied. 

What  was  the  spring  of  the  whole  divine  im- 
pulse given  to  man  by  the  Christian  religion?  It 
was  that  act  of  boundless  love  which  moved  God 
Himself  to  take  man's  nature,  and  in  that  nature  by 
suffering  to  redeem  it.  Now  He  chose  for  the 
visible  sign,  the  ever-present  picture,  of  that  act 
the  marriage  relation.*  This  is  the  point  wherein 
human  affection  is  naturally  deepest  and  tenderest, 
and  this  therefore  He  selected  to  be  the  imao:e 
of  an  incomparably  greater,  deeper,  and  tenderer 
love.  His  own  love  for  the  race  of  man.     Marriage 

*  "  Qimm  enim  Cbristus  Dominus  vellet  arctissimte  illius  necessitudinis, 
quae  ei  cum  Ecclesia  intercedit,  suwque  erga  nos  inimensa}  charitatis  cer- 
tum  aliquod  signum  dare  ;  tanti  mysterii  dignitatem  hac  potissimum 
maris  ct  fnimina;  sancta  conjunctione  declaravit,"  &;c.  Cat.  Cone.  Trid. 
pars  2,  c.  viii.  q.  15. 
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viewed  only  as  a  natural  institution  is  the  germ 
of  the  human  society ;  but  in  virtue  of  the  sacra- 
ment enfolding  and  supporting  it,  every  Christian 
household  became  a  picture  of  the  fact  by  which 
Christians  were  redeemed  and  made  a  people.  The 
natural  and  supernatural  society  were  joined  toge- 
ther at  the  root,  and  so  the  natural  affections,  the 
love  of  husband  and  wife,  the  love  of  parent  and 
child,  the  love  of  brother  and  sister,  grew  up  and 
flourished  upon  a  supernatural  stock.  Thus  the 
wild  olive-tree  of  human  nature  came  to  bear  the 
richest  and  most  delicate  fruit. 

For  instance.  Hoav  do  Plato,  the  ideal  legis- 
lator, and  Augustus,  the  actual  ruler,  regard  mar- 
riage? As  a  duty  which  every  citizen  owes  to  the 
state  for  the  rearing  of  citizens.  And  to  this  duty 
the  polished  Athenian  and  Eoman  must  be  urged 
by  fines;  and  when  the  whole  possible  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments  has  been  exhausted,  it 
remains  a  burden  so  reluctantly  taken  up  and  so 
inadequately  fulfilled,  that  the  population,  instead 
of  its  natural  increase,  wastes  and  dwindles  away. 
But  the  Apostle,*  in  strongest  contrast,  sets  the 
self-denying,  the  purifying,  and  sanctifying  love  of 
Christ  before  the  husband  as  his  model ;  and  before 
the  wife,  the  love  of  the  Church  for  her  Bride- 
groom. The  Roman  husband  had  for  many  ages 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife :  as  a  con- 
trast, the  Christian  husband  is  the  head  who  is  to 

*  Ephes.  V.  25-27. 
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cherish  the  wife  as  his  o^vn  body;  and  this  not 
simply,  lest  even  that  image  might  be  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  tenderness  of  the  relationship,  but 
after  the  pattern  of  the  divine  original,  as  Christ  is 
the  Head  of  the  Body.  Over  this  primary  relation 
of  man,  this  germ  of  all  human  society,  the  per- 
petual oj)eration  of  a  sacrament  is  diffused,  and 
that  so  great  a  sacrament,  that  it  represents  the 
very  greatest  of  all  God's  works. 

Was  not  this  a  mould  fit  for  the  new  creation 
of  the  family?  And  from  it  accordingly  sprang 
husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. Are  these  the  fruits  of  temporal  peace,  of 
commerce,  industry,  art,  and  science?  Not  so: 
such  things  were  at  their  height — a  height  which, 
in  many  points,  we  have  not  yet  reached — when 
the  family  was  decayed  and  almost  destroyed. 
And  such  things  that  very  people  was  obhged  to 
sacrifice  during  ten  generations,  in  the  bosom  of 
which  this  restoration  of  the  family  took  place. 

What  was  the  school  in  which  Christian  parents 
taught  their  children  obedience?  Was  it  that  old 
Roman  school  of  force,  in  which  the  father  had 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  child,  as  the  hus- 
band over  the  wife?  This  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
Roman  life,  as  the  paternal  power  did  of  Chinese ; 
but  it  was  able  to  preserve  neither  from  degrada- 
tion. Instead  of  this,  another  example  lay  before 
the  Christian  child.     There  was  a  vision,  fairest  of 
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all  created  things  in  heaven  or  earth,  on  which  his 
imagination  and  memory  ever  loved  to  dwell, — the 
vision  of  One  performing,  from  childhood  up  to 
the  full  strength  and  age  of  manhood,  the  meanest 
tasks  of  the  most  ordinary  life  with  undeviating 
obedience,  but  mth  how  much  tenderer  affection. 
There  was  One  on  whom  he  loved  to  think  as  sit- 
ting at  His  Mother's  feet,  or  bearing  water  for  her 
from  the  well,  sharing  a  foster-father's  toil,  or  mi- 
nistering to  His  parents  at  their  meal.  The  house 
of  Nazareth  was  the  model  of  all  Christian  house- 
holds :  those  who  dwelt  in  it  examples  of  father 
and  mother,  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
which  all  generations  were  to  retrace.  There  the 
sacrament  of  marriage  found  its  highest  specimen, 
for  there  its  purity  was  untouched  by  the  faintest 
breath  of  earthly  soiling ;  there  the  love  of  Mother 
and  Child  shone  before  every  mother  and  child 
with  a  glorifying  halo ;  there  the  loving  obedience 
of  the  Christian  Son  received  a  consecration  which 
should  last  to  the  end  of  time,  the  fruitful  source 
of  imitations  innumerable. 

Four  natural  affections  surround  man's  birth- 
place, cradle,  and  home, — the  conjugal,  parental, 
filial,  and  fraternal.  Not  only  are  these  distinct 
from  each  other,  but  they  are  further  modified  in 
themselves  by  the  difference  of  sex.  Loves  which 
are  reciprocal  are  not  identical,  as  that  of  husband 
and  wife,  brother  and  sister;  and  the  father's  love 
for  his  children  of  the  two  sexes  differs,  and  so  the 
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mother's,  the  children's  love  of  the  two  sexes  to- 
wards their  parents  in  like  manner,  and  towards 
each  other.  Thus  in  a  complete  household  of  six 
persons,  three  of  each  sex,  the  four  species  yield 
fourteen  varieties,*  to  all  of  which  the  Creator  in 
His  affluence  has  given  their  own  distinctive  hue 
and  fragrance.  And  these  are  themselves  each  and 
severally  the  copies  of  something  divine.  For  crea- 
tive love,  inasmuch  as  through  the  infirmity  of  the 
creature  it  could  not  represent  itself  adequately  in 
one,  produced  in  all  things  a  numberless  variety 
and  inequality,  so  that  multitude  might  make  up 
for  some  of  the  creature's  defects,  and  the  good  of 
order,  the  fairest  good  of  all,  might  reflect  the 
Maker's  beauty  in  His  universe.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  the  God,  who  into  His  own  ab- 
solute imity  admits  the  relations  of  Father  and  Son, 
and  proceeding  from  these  a  Third,  their  mutual 
Love,  has  created  the  human  famity  to  be  a  special 
representative  of  Himself.  Has  He  not  called  its 
head  and  ruler  by  His  own  dearest  name  and  title 
of  Father  ?  We  know  besides  that  the  first  insti- 
tution by  which  He  formed  the  family  was  a  copy 
of  that  great  act  by  which  He  intended  to  redeem 
the  race.     But  under  the  debasing  influence  of  Pa- 

*  The  varieties  will  rim  thus; — two  conjugal :  1.  the  love  of  husband 
to  wife  ;  2.  the  love  of  wife  to  husband ;  four  parental :  3.  of  father  to 
son ;  4.  of  father  to  daughter ;  5.  of  mother  to  son ;  G.  of  mother  to 
daughter ;  four  filial :  7.  of  son  to  father ;  8.  of  son  to  mother ;  9.  of 
daughter  to  father;  10.  of  daughter  to  mother;  and  four  fraternal:  11. 
of  brother  to  brother ;  12.  of  brother  to  sister ;  13.  of  sister  to  brother ; 
14.  of  sister  to  sister. 
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ganism  the  family  had  lost  all  its  divine  significa- 
tions. The  human  father  no  longer  represented 
the  heavenly.  Only  when  the  Son  of  God,  made 
Man,  Himself  became  a  member  of  a  human  family, 
He  touched  all  these  affections  with  His  life-giving 
power,  bearing  them  all  in  His  own  Person,  either 
naturally  or  mystically.  The  affections  of  husband 
and  wife,  father  and  mother,  son  and  daughter, 
brother  and  sister,  so  touched  by  Christ,  while 
they  lost  none  of  their  original  variety,  had  the 
virtue  of  the  Incarnation  communicated  to  them, 
by  which  they  might  bloom  in  a  supernatural  per- 
fection. Richly,  then,  as  the  family  was  originally 
dowered,  as  the  seat  of  human  affections,  the  Son 
of  Mary  reserved  to  Himself,  when  it  had  degene- 
rated and  seemed  ready  to  disappear,  the  privilege 
of  bestowing  on  it  its  crown.  This  sacrament  of 
marriage  is  His  special  gift,  which,  by  guardmg 
under  a  divine  sanction  the  unity,  sanctity,  and 
indissolubility  of  the  bond,  secured  for  the  human 
family  the  soil,  as  it  were,  in  which  every  flower  of 
its  various  affections  might  be  produced.  Take 
away  either  of  these  three  conditions,  as  by  poly- 
gamy its  unity,  by  divorce  its  continuity,  by  license 
of  either  sex  its  sanctity,  and  the  family  becomes 
fatally  impaired.  We  know  that  under  polygamy 
the  conjugal,  parental,  filial,  and  fraternal  affections 
almost  wither  away.  We  know  that  remarriage 
after  divorce,  while  it  announces  the  dissolution  of 
the  conjugal  bond,  the  tie  of  all  the  rest,  sacrifices 
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the  children,  distracts  and  dissipates  their  love.  It 
is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  desecration  produced 
by  license  on  either  side. 

The  mode,  therefore,  by  which  family  life  was 
restored  and  perfected  was  by  making  the  members 
of  it,  husband  and  "wife,  parent  and  child,  first 
and  before  all  things  Christian.  The  flood  of  im- 
piety which  had  assailed  its  foundations  and  almost 
swept  them  away  was  thus  arrested  at  its  source. 
The  most  powerful  impulse  of  our  nature  was 
checked  in  its  excess  and  brought  under  control. 
Thus  it  was  that  in  nations  where  chastity  had 
been  rarest,  and  human  life  vilest.  Christian  mar- 
riage was  seen  to  produce  every  grace  and  orna- 
ment of  social  life.  The  noble  German  barbarian, 
retaining  the  idea  of  purity,  unity,  and  companion- 
ship for  life  in  the  nuptial  bond,  bestowed  on  his 
bride  his  horse,  his  arms,  his  oxen,  the  goods  of 
his  own  life,  but  could  not  give  her  that  which  he 
had  not — the  court  of  heaven  for  the  Valhalla,  the 
City  of  God  for  the  city  of  Odin.  His  marriage, 
therefore,  might  reach  the  level  of  his  o^vn  life, 
but  could  not  rise  above  it.  It  was  only  when 
his  race  had  received  the  strong  graft  of  Christian 
faith  that  it  became  fruitful  in  all  the  sanctities  of 
home. 

II.  The  second  great  work  of  Christian  mar- 
riage, as  the  basis  of  human  society,  is  education. 
The  Greek  with  all  his  artistic  genius,  the  Roman 
with  all  his  practical  good  sense,  had  nothing  of 
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the  kind.  They  both  had  schools  in  abundance 
wherein  grammar  and  rhetoric,  all  that  we  now 
understand  by  literature,  were  taught,  wherein  the 
arts  of  life  and  the  existing  sciences  were  com- 
municated; but  as  to  the  meaning  of  life  itself, 
and  the  object  for  which  it  was  given,  they  were 
ignorant.  The  state  of  marriage  alone  gave  to 
Christian  parents  an  infinitely  higher  knowledge 
concerning  this  than  the  wisest  and  the  best  among 
them  possessed.  For  the  mother,  however  poor 
and  ignorant  she  might  be,  knew  that  the  children 
she  was  bringing  into  the  world  would  not  only 
belong  by  birth  to  an  earthly  state,  but  were  to 
be  made  citizens  of  an  eternal  kingdom.  She  pos- 
sessed and  would  communicate  a  definite  know- 
ledge of  this,  of  which  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero 
had  not  dreamed  in  their  highest  flights.  Take 
the  example  of  Horace,  who  in  a  beautiful  passage 
records  with  tender  gratitude  his  father's  care  of 
him ;  how  being  a  poor  pro^dncial  clerk  he  would 
not  send  his  son  to  a  country- school,  but  took  him 
to  Eome  to  learn  the  arts  which  the  knight  or 
senator  taught  his  children,  watched  as  the  most 
incorruptible  of  guardians  over  his  purit}^,  and  so 
was  the  cause,  he  says,  of  whatever  ^drtue  and 
goodness  he  had.  Yet  this  most  elegant  of  poets, 
this  bosom-friend  of  Ma3cenas  and  Augustus,  free 
from  all  taint  of  avarice  and  meanness,  and  beloved 
by  his  friends,  was,  in  his  o^vn  words,  "  a  hog  of 
the   herd   of  Epicurus."      He  has  bequeathed  to 
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posterity  his  specific  disbelief  in  providence  on 
God's  side,  responsibility  on  man's;  for  him  the 
ffods  "  lie  beside  their  nectar  careless  of  mankind." 
His  creed,  expressed  in  most  harmonious  verse, 
and  faithfully  carried  out  in  his  life,  was,  "  Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Now,  let 
us  translate  Horace  somewhat  magnified  into  our 
o^\m  world.  Or  rather  let  us  conceive  one  pos- 
sessing the  full  mastery  of  mind,  as  the  organ  of 
thought  and  reflection,  passionately  fond  of  the 
natural  sciences,  keen  in  the  perception  of  art, 
an  eloquent  speaker,  a  finished  linguist,  full  of 
worldly  wisdom,  energy,  consideration.  Such  a 
man  will  possess  the  highest  amount  of  instruc- 
tion; but  in  virtue  of  all  this  he  will  not  possess 
the  lowest  degree  of  education.  For  all  these  ac- 
complishments do  not  touch  the  human  being,  the 
possessor  of  the  soul,  at  all.  All  these  things  the 
age  of  Augustus  possessed,  and  it  was  what  we 
have  seen ;  man  was  without  value,  woman  without 
honour,  society  without  a  stay,  breaking  through 
and  falling  in  amidst  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
ages.  Could  one  have  given  to  Plato  the  Child's 
First  Catechism,  he  would  have  recognised  therein 
the  basis  which  he  wanted  for  his  ideal  city.  For 
to  what  end  are  the  arts  and  sciences  of  life,  if 
life  itself  be  without  value  ?  And  what  value  can 
that  have  which  is  simply  transitory  and  leads  to 
nothing  permanent?  But  the  solid  point  on  which 
the  whole  social   progress  of  the   race   could   be 
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built,  which  was  wanting  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
world,  was  possessed  by  every  Christian  household. 
There  the  mother  became  an  educator;  because 
the  first  lessons  bestowed  by  maternal  love  un- 
folded to  the  child  the  highest  relation  in  which 
he  stood,  the  relation  which  ruled  all  the  rest — his 
relation  as  a  responsible  creature  to  a  rewarding 
Creator.  It  was  a  species  of  priestly  office*  which 
the  state  of  marrias^e  thus  fulfilled  throuf^^hout  the 
"wide  extent  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  it  was  a 
rank  created  for  the  bodily  multij^lication  of  the 
divine  kingdom,  as  the  proper  priestly  order  was 
for  its  spiritual  government  and  increase  ;f  and 
thus  it  was  at  once  the  material  germ  of  the 
Church,  and  the  miniature  copy  of  its  work. 

Let  not  the  commonness  of  this  idea  at  present 
disguise  from  us  its  infinite  value.  The  mother  in 
the  place  given  to  her  by  Christian  marriage  begins 
the  children's  education,  plants  in  their  minds  the 
first  and  most  precious  principles  of  duty;  when 
the  mind  is  most  plastic  and  receptive,  "  wax  to 
receive,  and  marble  to  retain,"  she  forms  and 
moulds  their  disposition.  It  seems  Hke  a  truism. 
But  the  Church's  institution  has  made  that  com- 
mon which  was  before  unknown,  which  outside 
of  its  influence  is  unkno^vn  still.     The  Christian 


*  Dollinger,  Christenthum  und  Kirclie,  b.  iii.  s.  105. 

•f  "  Quantum  ad  communem  Ecclesias  utilitatem  ordinantur  duo  sa- 
cramenta,  scilicet  ordo  et  matrimonium.  Nam  per  ordinem  Ecclesia 
gubernatur  et  multiplicatur  spiritualiter,  et  per  matrimonium  multi- 
plicatur  corporaliter."  S.  Thomas. 
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mother  alone  does  this,  does  it  in  virtue  of  the 
sacramental  power  of  her  marriage,  and  of  the 
position  which  it  bestows  on  her.  The  mother  in 
polygamy  has  never  done  it,  can  never  do  it.  The 
mother  where  divorce  dissolves  the  nuptial  bond 
can  never  do  it.  There  the  band  of  the  house  is 
broken,  there  is  enmity  where  there  should  be 
love,  and  the  children  are  the  first  victims  of  the 
parents'  guilt.  The  entire  purity  of  the  sacrament 
is  required  for  the  education  of  the  child,  as  dis- 
tinct from  its  instruction,  to  take  effect.  It  is  as 
a  sacrament,  not  as  a  civil  institution,  that  marriage 
is  the  relation  Avhich  builds  up  human  society. 

Now,  to  comprehend  what  has  been  done  by 
the  teaching  and  action  of  the  Church  with  regard 
to  this  primary  relation  between  man  and  woman, 
let  us  briefly  sum  up  what  we  have  said. 

The  position  of  woman  has  been  restored  in  four 
great  points :  first,  as  she  is  in  herself  a  human  crea- 
ture, wherein  she  has  taken  a  rank  by  man's  side 
unkno^vn  to  the  Greek,  the  Persian,  the  Roman, 
the  coinheretrix  of  all  his  hopes,  of  all  the  divine 
promises ;  secondly,  in  her  great  and  primary  rela- 
tion to  man  as  the  companion  of  his  life,  wherein 
her  subordination  has  been  preserved,  while  the 
impress  of  a  glorious  likeness,  full  at  once  of  exal- 
tation and  tenderness,  has  been  set  upon  it ;  thirdly, 
as  the  mother  of  the  family,  the  creatrix  of  that 
home  which  is  almost  too  dear  to  man,  since  it 
sometimes  m  its    sweetness  beguiles   him   of  his 
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promised  heaven,  that  home  which  Athens  in  the 
greatness  of  her  science,  and  Rome  in  the  glon'  of 
her  empire,  did  not  possess;  and  fourthly,  as  the 
nurse  and  nurturer  of  her  race,  and  man's,  in  that 
primary  and  most  precious  education  which  moulds 
the  yet  ductile  disposition,  and  infuses  principles 
growing  ^vith  man's  growth  and  serving  for  the 
whole  fi'amework  of  his  subsequent  thought  and 
action.  To  know  what  in  these  four  points  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  has  done,  we  must  call  up 
the  state  of  thino:s  which  existed  before  it  beo:an; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  whoever  does  so  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  these  four  things 
the  Church  has  reestablished  the  ver\'  basis  of 
human  societ^^ ;  that  in  maintainins:  them  she  is 
maintainino:  it ;  that  no  desrree  of  material  wealth 
and  power  would  preserve  it  from  falling  into 
decay  without  them,  as  the  Rome  of  Augustus 
was  falling. 

Ao:ain,  marriag:e  is  the  sferm  of  the  human 
society:  the  family,  tribe,  nation  are  but  expan- 
sions of  it  in  one  line ;  in  another,  the  village,  the 
town,  the  cit}',  the  league,  the  emf)ire,  ai*e  but 
aggregations  of  it.  It  is  the  spring  of  man's  social 
growth,  the  poiQt  at  which  individuals  combine 
to  make  the  race.  Accordingly  a  false  idea  of  it 
corrupts  the  whole  social  structure.  Xever  was 
there  a  people  great  or  good  in  which  the  marri- 
a£^e-bond  was  defective. 

Further,   the  inspired  records  of  the   Church 
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declare  that  the  union  of  man  with  woman  was  the 
act  of  God  Himself  at  the  first  creation  of  the  race, 
not  a  work  of  society,  or  a  social  compact,  or  in 
any  way  the  result  of  man's  forethought.  And 
the  original  institutions  of  all  nations  bear  witness 
to  this  fact ;  the  marriage -tie  becomes  the  purer 
and  stronger  the  further  it  can  be  traced  back. 
It  stands  on  the  first  page  of  historical  nations 
complete  and  distinct.  It  is  defaced  and  decayed 
only  when  they  are  perishing.  This  bemg  so,  a 
dissolution  of  the  marriage-bond  by  human  enact- 
ment is  a  rejection  of  the  divine  government  of  the 
world  in  that  relation  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
society.  It  is  the  alteration  and  destruction  by 
man  of  that  which  he  did  not  create;  the  procla- 
mation specifically  that  he  is  the  maker  of  society, 
whose  law  is  thus  made  to  derive  its  sanction  from 
his  consent,  not  from  the  wiU  of  a  superior. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Church  took  up  the  ori- 
ginal attributes  of  marriage,  and  without  addition 
or  alteration  revealed  the  sacrament  which  sup- 
ported and  consecrated  them.  And  by  this  her 
work,  carried  out  in  history  amid  unnumbered 
difficulties,  the  foundation  of  social  life  in  man 
became  visibly  a  copy  of  the  great  master-work  of 
God,  which  exalts  man  to  union  mth  God.  In 
this  work  of  Christian  marriage  the  Creator  and 
Redeemer  were  revealed  together;  the  same  who 
estabhshed  it  in  innocence  restored  it  after  the 
long  night  of  the  Fall  as  part  of  his  organism  for 
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the  renewal  of  all  things.  Therefore  when  a  nation 
repudiates  the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  it  repu- 
diates the  basis  of  human  society  as  given  to  man 
before  the  Fall,  the  basis  of  human  society  as 
restored  by  God  when  He  became  Man.  So  far 
as  it  can  it  removes  the  foundation-stone  of  Chris- 
tian ci\dlisation,  and  resumes  the  errors  and  immo- 
rality of  the  heathen  as  to  the  two  sexes.  There 
is  but  one  security  against  this  ;  and  it  is  found 
"in  the  city  among  the  people  of  our  God,"  in 
whose  ears  the  voice  of  its  legislator  is  ever  sound- 
ing, repeating  from  age  to  age,  "What  God  has 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder." 


LECTURE  VI. 

CREATION  OF  THE  VIRGINAL  LIFE. 
'E;ff  'xa^&'cvov  ysvmrcci^  'Tra^Oiviuv  vo[/jO0era)v* 

ybrjffh  f/jj^reosg,-^ 

That  on  which  the  eyes  of  Christian  men  were 
fixed  with  undeviating  gaze,  after  the  coming  of 
the  Author  of  Christianity,  was  His  personal  cha- 
racter. His  revelation,  mth  all  its  long-descending 
consequences,  was  contained  in  Himself.  The  earth 
could  not  be  after  His  coming  what  it  had  been 
before  it;  and  this  simply  because  He  had  come. 
On  the  eve  of  His  dying  on  the  Cross  an  executed 
criminal,  the  scorn  and  outcast  of  the  human  race, 
Pie  declared  that  He  had  finished  the  work  given 
Him  to  do.  For,  mdeed.  He  had  lived  a  man  upon 
the  earth,  and  had  set  up  before  all  nations  that 
surj)assing  type  of  humanity  by  which,  crowned 
with  His  death  and  completed  in  His  death.  He 
was  to  draw  all  men  to  Himself.  Other  lawfrivers 
have  promulgated  an  external  law;  other  teachers 
disseminated  a  doctrine  derived  from  a  source  out- 

*  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xliii.  G2. 

f  Id.  Orat.  xxxviii.  1,  on  Christmas-day  380. 
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side  of  themselves.  But  because  He  was  God  the 
Word  made  flesh,  His  law  and  His  doctrine  were 
contained  in  Himself,  His  life,  and  His  death.  For 
many  ages  His  people  summed  up  their  whole  be- 
lief in  a  symbol*  indicating  merely  His  Name,  His 
Natures,  His  Person,  and  His  Office,  in  five  words, 
Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour ;  and  each  indi- 
vidual Christian  called  himself  by  a  mystical  title 
drawn  from  the  fiye  letters  bes^innine:  these  words, 
and  conveying  the  conviction  that  their  new  life 
and  being  were  derived  from  Him  and  contained 
in  Him.  We  have  under  our  _eyes  a  jprocess  going 
on,  which  may  give  us  some  notion  how,  after  this 
mamier,  Christendom  was  formed.  Civilisation  is 
day  by  day  impressing  upon  society  a  certain  mo- 
del. The  daily  press  is  herein  its  great  moulding 
power,  which  by  a  thousand  organs  in  many  lands 
embodies  a  certain  number  of  principles  represent- 
ing human  life,  its  objects,  trials,  rewards,  and 
punishments  in  a  particular  light.  For  instance, 
peace  and  order,  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  dis- 
coveries of  art  and  science  applied  in  manifold 
ways  to  the  improvement  and  refinement  of  life, 
the  softening  or  removal  of  bodily  pain,  all  things 
which  concern  the  ease,  well-being,  progress  of 
man  in  his  present  state, — the  circle  of  ideas  herein 
comprised  constitutes  something  real  in  the  minds 
of  men,  up  to  which  they  are  educated,  whose  com- 

*  The  word  *lx&vs,  comprehending  the  initial  letters  of  'Irjo-ous  XpKrrhs 
&eov  Tlhs  l,uTnp,  and  indicating  that  each  Christian  was  a  fish  dra^Ti  by 
Him  out  of  the  sea  of  this  life,  with  a  reference  also  to  baptism. 
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mancls  tliey  are  taught  to  obey,  to  deflect  widely 
from  which  is  to  become  a  social  outcast.  The 
ideal  thus  set  up  is  confined  to  no  one  nation  or 
region:  rather  its  empire  is  becoming  wider  day 
by  day.  Eepresentative  men,  ministers  of  state, 
rulers  even  clothed  with  despotic  power,  invoke  a 
certain  superior  power  which  they  call  public  opi- 
nion, and  themselves  profess  the  allegiance  of  vas- 
sals to  a  world-wide  empire  termed  civilisation. 

The  model  thus  set  before  men  has  without 
doubt  a  certain  consistency,  force,  and  assimilative 
power,  abstraction  though  it  be,  and  not  person. 
But  how  much  more  was  the  Christian  people 
formed  after  a  certam  likeness.  Their  religion 
consisted  in  following  its  Author:  but  to  follow 
is  to  imitate.*  They  had  before  them  a  most  de- 
finite picture,  which  each  one  strove  to  reproduce 
in  himself.  The  life  of  Christ  was  an  mexhaustible 
study,  extending  its  lessons  over  the  whole  range 
of  every  human  life,  from  which  a  likeness  was  to 
be  taken  oiF  by  each  individual  for  himself.  The 
likeness,  mdeed,  would  vary  infinitely  m  the  de- 
gree of  similitude ;  but  the  model  was  perfect  for 
all. 

We  have  now  to  consider  a  particular  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  Author  of  the  Christian 
faith,  which  had  the  most  wonderful  influence  on 
His  disciples,  by  calling  forth  their  tenderest  love 

*  S.  Aug.  de  sancta  Virginitate,  s.  27,  on  the  Avords  "  Sequi  Agnum 
quocunque  ierit,"  quid  est  enim  sequi,  nisi  imitari  ?    Tom.  vi.  354  A. 
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in  the  imitation  of  it,  and  which,  through  their  imi- 
tation, has  brought  about  a  moral  revolution,  whose 
waves,  moving  on  through  all  the  eighteen  centu- 
ries which  have  as  yet  elapsed,  will  roll  forwards 
to  the  end  with  undiminished  force,  refreshing  and 
restoring  human  society. 

I.  It  required  no  less  than  the  Virgin  Son  of  a 
Virgin  Mother  to  create  upon  the  earth  a  thing  so 
new  and  strange  as  the  Virginal  Life.  And  first 
of  all  Christianity  itself  was  based  upon  a  miracle 
which  expressed  the  high  honour  belonging  to  that 
life.  The  whole  rehgion  lay  in  His  Person  who, 
while  He  condescended  to  have  an  earthly  mother, 
chose  not  to  have  an  earthly  father.  The  course 
of  all  the  preceding  ages  had  run  upon  the  diviae 
command.  Increase  and  multiply.*  But  when  this 
blessing  had  taken  effect,  the  true  Head  of  the 
race  on  His  appearmg  brought  in  another  order 
of  things,  by  being  born  of  a  Virgin.  Thus  the 
human  birth  of  Christ,  on  which  the  Christian 
mind  rested  with  the  tenderest  love  and  adoration, 
touched  with  an  ineffable  consecration  the  Vu'gi- 
nal  Life,  so  hallowed  by  Him  in  the  very  spring 
of  His  earthly  being.  He  who  was  enshrmed  iii 
the  innermost  sanctuary  of  Christian  thought  chose 
to  be  Virgin-born.     Nor  only  so;    but   Shef  by 

*  This  view  is  set  forth  at  length  by  St.  Greg.  Naz.  in  his  poem  on 
Virginity. 

t  S.  August,  de  s.  Virgin.  4.  "  Quomodo  fiet  istud,  quoniam  virum 
non  cognosce  ?  Quod  prof ecto  non  dicerct,  nisi  Deo  virginem  se  ante 
vovisset. — Exemplo  Sanctis  futura  virginibus,  ne  putaretur  sola  virgo 


^^i 
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whom  He  was  to  touch  the  whole  human  race,  yet 
unconscious  of  that  maternity  to  come,  had  chosen 
for  herself  the  Virginal  Life,  notwithstanding  the 
universal  spirit  and  practice  of  the  chosen  people 
avoided  and  indeed  abhorred  such  a  life.  She  met 
the  announcement  of  her  singular  maternity  by 
declaring  to  the  angel  as  her  intention  the  choice 
of  that  life  in  which  no  creature  should  share  the 
undi^dded  gift  of  her  love  to  the  Creator.  In  the 
deepest  heart  of  the  Christian  people  was  stored  up 
the  virginal  choice  of  Mary  and  the  virginal  con- 
ception of  her  Son.  And  to  this  we  must  add  the 
emphatic  consecration  of  spotless  purity  contained 
in  His  own  choice  ofavirs^inal  life.*  His  doino- 
was,  above  and  more  than  all.  His  teaching:  of 
greater  force  even  than  His  words  were  His  acts; 
and  this  act  especially,  being,  as  it  were,  the  sum- 
mary of  His  life,  had  the  most  constraining,  the 


esse  debuisse,  qui  prolem  etiam  sine  concubitu  concipere  meriiisset,  virgi- 
nitatem  Deo  dicavit,  cum  adhuc  quid  esset  conceptura  nesciret,  ut  in  ter- 
reno  mortalique  corpore  coelestis  vita3  imitatio  voto  fieret  non  prcecepto, 
amore  deligendi,  non  necessitate  serviendi.  Ita  Christus,  nascendo  de 
Virgine,  quae  antequam  sciret  quis  de  ilia  fuerat  nasciturus,  virgo  sta- 
tuerat  permanere,  virginitatem  sanctam  approbare  maluit,  quam  im- 
perare." 

*  "  Gaudiura  virginum  Christi  de  Christo,  in  Christo,  cum  Christo, 
post  Christum,  per  Christum,  propter  Christum.  Gaudia  propria  vir- 
ginum Christi,  non  sunt  eadem  non  virginum,  quamvis  Christi,  Nam 
sunt  aliis  alia,  sed  nullis  talia.  Ite  in  hajc,  sequimini  Agnum,  quia  et 
Agni  caro  utique  virgo.  Hoc  enim  in  se  retinuit  auctus,  quod  matri  non 
abstulit  couceptus  et  natus.  Merito  eum  sequimini  virginitate  cordis 
et  carnis,  quocunque  ierit.  Quid  est  enim  sequi  nisi  imitari  ?"  Ihid. 
8.27. 
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most  attractive  power  on  Christian  thought  and 
feeling.  Every  word  that  He  uttered  was  to  be 
diligently  gathered  up  and  pondered  on  by  His 
people,  and  wrought  into  their  life  in  all  succeed- 
ing ages.  How  much  more  then  should  this  act 
of  virginal  purity,  extending  over  all  His  life,  be 
the  seed  of  countless  similar  acts  in  His  people? 
On  this  triple  fact,  accordingly,  of  Mary's  virginal 
choice,  of  her  Son's  virginal  conception,  and  of  His 
own  virginal  life,  rested  the  honour  which  was  to 
belong  to  the  Virginal  Estate  among  the  Christian 
people  for  ever. 

It  was  entirely  a  new  honour.  To  have  chil- 
dren, to  have  many  children,  to  be  reno^vned  for 
the  multitude  issuing  from  them,  was  the  honour 
which  had  hitherto  been  coveted  by  man.  And 
especially  among  the  chosen  race  was  this  feeling 
strong;  for  there  to  be  unmarried,  not  to  carry  on 
the  house  of  Israel,  to  exclude  oneself  from  the 
possible  parentage  of  "  Him  that  was  to  come,"  was 
a  reproach.  When  Mary  "  raised  the  standard  of 
Virginity,"*  it  was  a  new  ensign,  which  the  Father 
of  the  age  to  come  was  Himself  to  bear  aloft,  as 
the  oriflamme  denoting  the  presence  of  His  own 
sacred  Person,  around  which  His  body-guard  was 
to  rally  for  ever,  in  the  long  battle  which  He  would 
inaugurate. 

But  when  from  the  people  of  Israel  we  cast  our 

*  S.  Ambrose,  De  Institiitione  Virginis,  35.  "  Egregia  igitur  Maria, 
qurc  signum  sacnc  virginitatis  extulit,  et  intemerata;  integritatis  piuin 
Christo  vexilluin  erexit." 
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eyes  on  the  cmlised  nations  surrounding  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  first  and  chief  upon  the  Hellenic 
and  the  Latin  races,  nothing  can  be  imagined  which 
was  in  greater  antagonism  to  their  practice  and 
their  habits  of  mind  than  the  virtue  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  Virginal  Life.*  The  tide  of  human 
sensuality  had  far  over-flooded  the  confining  banks 
of  marriage:  it  was  like  an  inundation  sweeping 
do^vn  on  the  race  of  mankind,  spurning  all  restraint, 
and  revelling  in  gratification  of  itself  to  the  degree 
of  wasting  away  the  very  springs  of  life.  The 
most  civihsed,  as  we  have  seen,  were  in  this  respect 
the  most  corrupted.  In  Greece  and  Rome  the 
ammal  increase  of  the  population  did  not  supply 
the  vacancies  produced  by  death,  at  a  time  when 
moral  purity  was  almost  unknown.  Idolatrous 
worship  was  in  almost  every  case  linked  with  de- 
grading and  unblushing  sensuality :  nay,  sensuality 
itself  became  not  merely  an  imitation  of  the  re- 
corded life  of  these  false  gods,  but  an  act  of  wor- 
ship to  them. 

At  such  a  time,  in  the  midst  of  such  races  of 
men,  acting  upon  populations  enervated  by  centu- 
ries of  refined  effeminacy  or  savage  passion,  appears 
the  wonder  we  are  noting.  "  He  is  born  of  a 
Virgin,  and  becomes  the  Legislator  of  Virginity."]* 

*  In  the  Vestal  Virgins  at  Rome,  in  certain  Greek  priestesses,  in 
praises  of  Virginity  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  poets,  we  see 
the  traces  of  a  higher  feeling,  and  of  a  tradition  connecting  unsullied 
purity  of  life  with  the  service  of  God. 

t  S.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xliii.  62.  tom.  i.  p.  816  D. 
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How  did  this  legislation,  which  was  to  plant 
its  law  in  the  innermost  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  take  effect?     After  this  manner. 

All  Christian  thought  and  feeling  were  concen- 
trated upon  His  Person.  His  coming  was  an  era 
which  made  all  things  new.  All  motives  of  action 
started  from  a  new  basis  in  Him,  and  tended  to  a 
new  result.  But  He  Himself  was  not  only  the  Vir- 
gin Son  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  More  than  that ;  His 
virofinal  birth  belono-ed  to  His  office  of  Saviour: 
it  was  the  mode  of  His  assuming  the  nature  which 
He  saved  by  taking  mthout  its  sin.  It  was  by 
human  sfeneration  that  the  sin  had  descended  from 
father  to  son :  it  was  by  a  virginal  birth  that  deli- 
verance from  it  should  come  to  man.  Thus  it  was 
from  the  Annunciation  itself,  the  starting-point  of 
our  Lord's  human  history,  that  an  indescribable 
glory  was  shed  on  the  virginal  life  of  Her  who 
bore  Him.  But  when  to  this  was  added  the  whole 
course  of  His  own  life  on  earth,  the  example  which 
He  gave  in  this,  and  which  was  imitable,*  we  see 
at  once  how  Christians  from  the  beginning  dis- 
cerned a  special  likeness  to  our  Lord  and  to  His 
Mother  in  the  virginal  life.  This  special  likeness 
was   the   source  of  their  veneration  towards  it : 


*  "  Christus  pro  nobis  passus  est,  relinquens  nobis  exemplum,  ut  se- 
quamur  vestigia  ejus.  Hunc  in  eo  quisque  sequitur,in  quo  imitatur  :  non 
in  quantum  ille  Filius  Dei  est  unus,  per  quern  facta  sunt  omnia  ;  sed  in 
quantum  Filius  hominis,  quje  oportebat,  in  se  prajbuit  imitanda  :  et  multa 
in  illo  ad  imitandum  omnibus  proponuntur,  virgLuitas  autem  carnis  non 
omnibus."     S.  Aug.  torn.  vi.  354  B. 
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this,  and  nothinf^  else,  the  spring  of  their  o^vn  free 
choice  of  it. 

It  will  be  well  to  collect  together  in  a  few 
words  the  view  which  all  the  ancient  writers  of 
the  Church  give  us  as  to  the  Virginal  Life ;  a  view 
not  embraced  by  one  and  rejected  by  others,  but 
universally  diffused  among  them  with  a  perfect  har- 
mony of  principles  and  even  identity  of  expression.* 

First  of  all,  and  as  the  root  of  all,  they  see  in  it 
a  special  imitation  of  Christ.  And  here  a  martyr 
in  the  last  of  the  ten  persecutions,  St.  Methodius, 
may  stand  simply  as  a  mouthpiece  for  the  twelve 
generations  of  men  from  the  Ascension  to  St.  Au- 
gustine. "  It  may  be  asked,"  says  he,  "  why,  when 
many  prophets  and  just  men  have  taught  and  done 
so  much  that  was  admirable,  did  no  one  either 
praise  or  choose  virginity  ?  It  seems  that  this  mode 
of  life  was  reserved  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Lord 
alone,  since  by  His  advent  alone  He  taught  men  to 
pass  unto  God.  For  it  was  fitting  that  One  who 
was  Arch-priest,  Arch-prophet,  and  Lord  of  Angels, 
should  also  be  called  Arch-virgin.     In  the  ancient 

*  Virginity  is  viewed  specially  as  an  imitation  of  Christ  by 
S.  Clement  of  Rome,  Ep.  i.  ad  Virgines,  s.  6. 
S.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Ep.  ad  Polyc.  5. 
S.  Cyprian  de  liabitu  Yirginum,  c.  4. 
S.  Methodius,  Convivium  decern  Virginum,  i.  4,  5. 
S.  Athanasius,  Letter  to  Constantius,  33  ;  de  Incarnatione  Verbi,  51. 
S.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  in  his  poem  on  Virginity,  189-214,  592- 

GOG,  527-564,  and  Orations  38  and  43. 
S.  Ambrose,  de  institutione  Yirginis,  ch.  17  and  5  ;  and  de  Virgi- 

nibus,  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  and  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
S.  Jerome,  contra  Joviu.  i.  19  ;  Ep.  ad  Eustochium,  18  and  21. 
S.  Augustine,  de  sancta  Virginitate,  27-30,  35,  37,  38. 
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times  man  was  not  yet  perfect,  and  therefore  had 
not  strength  to  receive  the  perfect  thing,  Yirginity. 
Though  he  had  by  birth  the  image  of  God,  he 
still  needed  to  recover  God's  resemblance.  And 
this  the  Word  was  sent  down  into  the  world  to 
accomplish,  and  first  took  upon  Him  the  form  of 
man,  punctured  as  it  had  been  all  over  by  multi- 
tudinous sin,  in  order  that  we  for  whom  He  bore 
it  might  be  enabled  again  to  take  the  divine  form. 
And  how  can  a  perfect  resemblance  to  God  be 
attained  ?  Only  like  skilful  portrait-painters  by 
drawing  on  the  easels  of  our  own  minds  the  very 
lineaments  of  His  human  life,  pursuing  as  disciples 
the  path  which  He  opened.  It  was  precisely  that 
we  might  have  before  our  eyes  as  dra^vn  upon  a 
tablet  a  divine  ensample  of  life,  in  which  we  might 
imitate  the  Artist,  that  He  chose,  being  God,  to  put 
on  human  flesh.  For  He  did  not  say  one  thing 
and  do  another,  nor  give  an  ideal  standard  of  ex- 
cellence without  teaching  it  as  imitable,  but  at 
once  taught  and  did  what  was  useful  and  beautiful. 
What  then  did  the  Lord,  the  Light,  and  the  Truth, 
when  He  came  down  into  the  world,  actually  carry 
out?  He  maintained  His  flesh  in  incorruptible 
virginity,  in  order  that,  if  we  would  be  like  Him, 
we  should  honour  that  life."* 

It  is  but  drawing  out  this  principal  feature  of 
imitation  when  we  go  on  to  say  that  they  consi- 
» 

*  S.  Methodius,  Symposium  decem  Virginum,  i.  4:,  5.    Gallandi,  iii. 
C77,  G78. 
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dercd  the  Virginal  Life  to  be  a  dedication  of  the 
whole  creature  to  the  Creator;  and  again,  a  conti- 
nual sacrifice  offered  to  Him  of  that  which  is  most 
precious  in  man;  and  again,  the  soul's  espousal  of 
the  heavenly  Bridegroom;  or  again,  as  compassing 
and  involving  the  whole  range  of  sanctity ;  or 
again,  as  an  anticipation  of  the  angelic  life,  and 
that  the  more  wonderful  because  maintained  amid 
a  conflict  to  which  that  life  is  not  exposed;  or 
again,  as  the  cutting-off  of  all  human  cares  and 
anxieties,  and  so  possessing  a  simple  self-sufficiency 
resting  upon  God.  It  is  a  new  form  of  expressing 
all  the  above,  but  a  very  striking  one,  when  St. 
Chrysostome  says,  that  self-denial,  or  to  use  his 
own  word,  the  crucified  life,  is  at  once  the  root  and 
the  fruit  of  Virginity.*  We  must  add  two  points 
to  complete  the  picture.  This  life  is  not  a  com- 
mand, but  a  choice ;  and  so  the  more  dear  and  pre- 
cious to  Him  for  whose  sake  it  is  chosen  ;f  and  the 

*  For  the  above  citations,  see 

S.  Chrysostome,  Trepl  irapOeplas,  G8.  torn.  i.  323. 

S.  Augustine,  de  s.  Virginitate,  30.    •'  Tollite  hostias  quisque  suas 

et  introite  in  atria  Domini." 
S.  Athanas.  ad  Constantium,  s.  33.  ras  yovu  ravT-qu   ix^vaas  r^u 

apcT^u   vviKpas   rov   Xpicrrov   Ka\e7u    et'w0e   7]    kuOoXikt]  'EKK\r}aia, 

Tairras  5e  "EAAr/fes  bpuvres  cos  vadv  oUaus  tov  Aoyov  Bavfid^ovai. 
S.  Clemens  Rom.  Ep.  i.  de  Virginitate,  3.   "  Quicunque  enim  pro- 

fitetur  coram  Domino  se  servaturum  castitatem,  debet  cingi 

omni  virtute  sancta  Dei,"  &c.     Gallandi,  tom.  i.  iv. 
S.  Chrj'-sost.  ut  sup.  79,  80.  fiaWov  Se  koL  ^i^a  koI  Kupirhs  napOevlas  6 

4<TTavpci}fx4vo5  )8ios  e<TTti/, 
S.  Ambrose,  exhort.  Virginit,  31.  "  Nullis  in  hoc  sasculo  curarum 

anfractibus  reflectitur." 
f  S.  Chrysost.  ut  sup.  41.  TrepI  tovtov  (bavepws  6  Xpiarhs  Sierd^aro,  kwKvoov 
€ts  iirirdyfiaTos  avayKrjv  ixdely  rh  Trpuyfxu.     And  S.  Aug.  ut  supra,  30. 
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value  of  it  lies  in  its  being  consciously  chosen,  and 
chosen  irrevocably  ;*  and,  lastly,  it  is  not  the  mere 
result  of  human  election,  but  at  once  man's  freest 
choice  and  a  special  divine  gift. 

What  has  been  here  summed  up  in  a  few  words 
might  be  illustrated  at  endless  length  from  the 
writings  of  the  first  five  centuries.  Two  contem- 
poraries of  the  Apostles  express  it  very  strongly 
when  they  say,  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  that  vir- 
ginal purity  is  maintained  "  in  honour  of  the  Lord's 
flesh, "f  and  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  that  our  Lord 
''  put  on  the  body  in  which  He  bore  the  conflict  of 
the  world  from  a  holy  Virgin,  by  which  we  may 
understand  the  majesty  and  glory  of  virginity."  J 

This  tradition  springs  without  a  break  from  our 
Lord  through  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  and  diffuses 
itself  into  all  lands  and  all  times  without  an  excep- 
tion. And  what  the  Christian  writers  teach,  the 
Christian  people  executes. 

For  if  this  were  but  a  matter  of  sentiment,  a 
merely  theoretical  preference  of  an  ideal  condition, 
if  it  were  but  a  Platonic  Eutopia,  or  piece  of  Aristo- 
telian reasoning,  how  little  would  it  have  counted ! 

*  S.  Aug.  de  sancta  Virginitate,  s.  11.  "  Nee  nos  hoc  in  virginibu'? 
prfedicamus  quod  virgines  sunt,  sed  quod  Deo  dicataj  pia  continentia 
virgines."     And  s.  42. 

+  S.  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Polyc.  5.  i'i  tis  ^vvarai  iu  ayveia  yueVeu',  us  rifx^jv  rr,s 
aapKbs  Tov  Kvpiov,  eV  aKavxw'i-^  fieveTO)'  4au  Kayx'jo'TjTot,  airuXeTO. 

J  S.  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  i.  de  Virginit.  G.  "  Uterus  virginitatis  sanct.^ 
gestavit  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  filium  Dei,  et  corpus  (piod 
gestavit  Dominus  noster  et  in  eo  agonem  in  hoc  mundo  fecit,  ex  virgino 
sancta  induit.  Hinc  ergo  intellige  majestatem  et  gloriam  virginitatis." 
Gallandi,  torn.  i.  vi. 
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As  I  have  already  remarked  with  regard  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  marriage,  so  I  may  repeat 
with  regard  to  this  doctrine  likewise,  that  the 
world  would  have  been  as  slightly  affected  by  such 
words,  had  they  been  unaccompanied  by  deeds,  as 
it  actually  was  by  the  sects  of  Grecian  philosophy. 
But  in  this  new  people  which  had  sprung  up  from 
east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south,  which  was 
found  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
there  was  likewise,  from  the  date  of  our  Lord's 
ascension  onwards,  found  to  be  a  certain  portion 
which  cultivated  this  new  and  unheard-of  life.  In 
the  sex  which  had  known  no  other  duties  than 
those  of  the  mother,  had  possessed  no  other  hold  on 
man  than  the  charm  which  belongs  to  the  union  of 
the  sexes,  there  appeared  suddenly  young  maidens 
who  disregarded  the  joys  of  marriage,  and  the  con- 
dition which  up  to  that  time  had  seemed  to  be  the 
only  hope  of  woman's  life.  Then  first  the  young 
and  beautiful  were  found  to  disdain  what  had 
hitherto  been  the  prize  of  youth  and  beauty.  And 
whereas  among  men  the  unmarried  state  of  adults 
had  only  been  a  mark  of  presumed  profligacy,  there 
were  now  seen  those  who  renounced  for  ever  the 
bond  of  marriage,  and  with  it  the  engagements,  the 
ambition,  and  the  success  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
give  themselves  to  a  life  either  of  contemplative 
piety  or  of  active  charity,  the  one  and  the  other 
previously  unknown.  During  the  ten  generations 
of  intermittent  persecution  which  marked  the  first 
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planting  and  youth  of  the  Church,  such  a  resolve 
could  only  be  practised  by  man  and  woman  in  the 
secrecy  of  private  life.  There  could  not  be  public 
and  avowed  associations  of  those  who  soufjht  to 
carry  out  a  common  purpose  by  mutual  assistance. 
The  virgin  remained  with  a  secret  dedication  in 
her  father's  house,  and  the.  youth,  most  generally 
giving  himself  to  the  special  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, did  the  lil^e.  But  from  the  beginning  both 
these  classes  existed.  In  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  after  one  of  the  longest  periods  of  tran- 
quillity which  occur  in  these  three  hundred  years, 
and  when  peace  and  security  had  produced  a  con- 
siderable relaxation  of  Christian  spirit,  St.  Cyprian 
addresses  this  class  among  women:  "We  are  now," 
says  he,  ''speaking  to  virgins,  for  whom  our  soli- 
citude must  be  greater  in  the  proportion  that 
their  glory  is  more  exalted.  They  are  the  flower 
of  the  Church's  growth  ;  the  grace  of  the  spirit 
has  in  them  its  beauty  and  delicacy ;  they  are 
our  pride  and  bloom;  in  them  praise  and  honour 
have  their  perfect  and  uncorrupt  work;  they  are 
God's  image  reflecting  the  Lord's  sanctity ;  the 
more  illustrious  portion  of  Christ's  flock.  In  them 
exults,  m  them  beauteously  flowers  the  glorious 
fecundity  of  our  mother  the  Church,  and  the  more 
Virginity  adds  to  its  number,  the  more  that  mo- 
ther's joy  increases."*  A  hundred  years  later  St. 
Athanasius,  addressing  the  Emj^eror  Constantius, 

*  S.  Cyprian  de  habitu  Virginum,  4. 
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said :  ''  The  Son  of  God,  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  after  becoming  man  for  us,  and  annul- 
ling death,  and  freeing  our  race  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption,  in  addition  to  all  His  other  gifts 
bestowed  on  us  this,  to  have  upon  earth  the  image 
of  angelic  sanctity,  the  Virginal  Life.  At  least, 
those  who  possess  this  virtue,  the  Catholic  Church 
is  wont  to  call  the  Brides*  of  Christ.  When  the 
heathens  round  us  behold  these,  they  look  up  to 
them  with  admiration  as  a  shrine  of  the  Word. 
For  in  real  truth  no  where  is  this  sacred  and  hea- 
venly profession  carried  out  save  among  us  Chris- 
tians alone.  And  this  is  above  all  a  very  great 
proof  that  real  and  genume  piety  exists  among  us 
only."f  Fifty  years  later  St.  Augustine  tells  us : 
"  Undoubtedly  the  chief  lesson  and  example  of 
virginal  purity  must  be  contemplated  in  Christ 
Himself;"  and  then  turning  himself  as  it  were  to 
that  Saviour  to  bestow  on  them  the  gift  of  humi- 
lity, whose  deep  foundation  was  the  more  needed 
because  of  the  height  of  the  building  to  be  raised 
upon  it,  he  cries :  ''  Look  upon  these  troops  of  vir- 
gins, of  holy  youths  and  maidens.  Li  Thy  Church 
this  race  was  brought  up :  for  Thee  burst  forth  its 
vigorous  bloom  from  the  mother's  breast :  there  it 
lisped  its  first  accents  into  Thy  name.  Thy  name 

*  I  am  aware  of  the  abuse  of  the  a-vueiaaKroi,  and  of  what  may  be 
said  upon  it ;  but  neither  those  who  fail  to  keep  such  a  life  of  perfection 
as  is  indicated  by  St.  Athanasius,  nor  those  who  falsely  imitate  it,  do 
away  with  the  merit  of  such  as  are  true  to  it. 

f  S.  Athanas.  ad  Constantium,  s.  33. 
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which  it  drank  in  as  the  milk  of  its  Infancy.  Of 
this  number  no  one  can  say,  I  who  was  first  a 
blasphemer,  a  persecutor,  an  evil-doer,  but  I  ob- 
tained mercy  because  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbe- 
lief: nay,  rather  what  Thou  didst  not  command 
but  only  propose  as  the  prize  of  a  willing  violence 
in  those  words,  '  Let  him  that  can  receive,  receive,' 
these  made  their  prize,  offered  their  vow,  and  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  shut  themselves  off  from 
marriage,  not  through  dread  of  Thy  threats,  but 
through  love  of  Thy  promises."* 

Now  these  great  writers  here  give  what  may 
be  termed  simply  the  logical  ground  and  basis  of 
a  great  historical  fact,  beginning  with  our  Lord's 
ascension,  and  repeated  through  eighteen  centuries 
in  every  climate  under  every  condition  of  society. 
Let  us  weigh  well  the  gravity  of  this  fact ;  its  in- 
compatibility with  any  merely  natural  principles  of 
human  society,  its  perpetual  recurrence  and  con- 
tinuity. It  is  not  the  result  of  race,  for  the  most 
different  races,  sterile  before,  produce  it  as  soon 
as  they  become  Christian  ;  not  of  climate,  for  it 
flowers  alike  in  scorching  Egypt  and  the  frozen 
north;  not  of  national  temperament,  for  the  spe- 
culative East  and  the  practical  West  give  it  forth 
in  equal  abundance;  not  of  riches,  for  poverty  is 
usually  its  accompanying  mark  ;  not  of  poverty, 
for  multitudes  of  the  rich  embrace  it ;  not  of  learn- 
ing, for  the  simple  unlearned  form  the  great  mass 

*  De  sancta  Virginitate,  35-37. 
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of  its  professors ;  not  of  ignorance,  for  among  them 
the  Church  has  ever  had  its  reserves  of  wisdom, 
learning,  and  all  human  accomplishments,  from 
which  have  gone  forth  the  maintainers,  restorers, 
and  promoters  of  all  learning ;  not  of  a  barbarous 
or  incipient  state  of  society,  for  like  a  flower  amid 
ruins  it  forces  its  way  to  the  surface  through  the 
middle  ao^es  of  struo:o^le  and  warfare,  while  it  blooms 
no  less  in  the  Sybaritic  atmosphere  of  imperial 
Rome,  and  among  the  softest  conveniences  of  mo- 
dern life.  For  such  a  production,  so  difficult,  so 
unearthly,  so  precarious,  yet  so  constant,  there  is 
but  one  mother  soil,  the  Church's  bosom.  And  the 
never-dying  root  of  this  flower  of  all  Christian  ages 
and  climates  is  imitation  of  the  Virginal  Son  of 
the  Virginal  Mother,  an  imitation  which  can  only 
be  fully  carried  out  by  itself. 

For  with  one  mouth  all  the  ancient  Christian 
writers  proclaim  the  Virginal  Life  to  be  the  condi- 
tion of  all  perfect  following  of  our  Lord.  This 
truth  both  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  de- 
duced directly  from  the  words  of  Scripture.  Thus 
the  Apostle*  bids  the  chief  teacher  to  whom  he  is 
writing  to  labour  and  endure  like  a  good  soldier  of 
his  Lord,  adding  immediately  that  no  one  in  mih- 
tary  service  entangles  himself  in  secular  business, 
in  order  that  he  may  please  the  commander  to 
whom  he  has  engaged  himself.  But  the  most  usual 
image  of  Christian  life  represents  it  as  a  warfare. 

*  2  Tim.  ii.  3,  4. 
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And  the  most  complete  as  well  as  the  most  inex- 
tricable entanglement  in  secular  business  is  that 
which  results  from  marriage  and  its  attendant  cares. 
It  is  emphatically  the  dividing  of  the  heart.  The 
thorns  which  choke  the  seed  in  the  parable  are  the 
cares  of  this  life  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches. 
But  the  very  portion  of  married  life  are  these  cares. 
Its  work  lies  amid  anxieties  for  this  very  deceitful- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
deliverance  from  these  secular  cares  was  a  high 
one,  no  less  than  the  renunciation  of  all  for  which 
man  naturally  lives, — wife,  children,  wealth,  pro- 
sperity, the  prizes,  and  the  human  loveliness  of  life; 
in  one  word,  that  word  of  mightiest  power  over 
man's  heart,  of  fascination  all  but  irresistible,  the 
world.  And  for  what?  To  make  the  absolute 
surrender  of  body  as  well  as  soul  to  the  unseen 
love  of  a  spiritual  object.  The  youth  and  the 
maiden  who  made  this  choice  rested  from  that 
time,  and  entirely,  on  the  souFs  secret  espousal 
■with  God.  The  world  as  a  tie,  as  an  enthralment, 
as  a  heart- dividing  power,  was  taken  away,  and  for 
it  the  Lord  of  the  world  in  His  naked  majesty,  His 
supreme  loveliness,  was  substituted.  It  was  a  choice 
which  before  it  Avas  made  was  perhaps  inconceivable 
to  human  flesh  and  blood,  to  the  weakness  of  the 
heart,  its  craving  for  human  sympathy  and  yearn- 
ing for  human  affection.  To  the  heart  still  filled 
with  these  objects  it  remains  inconceivable,  an  un- 
solved secret  ever  misinterpreted,  as  the  love  of  a 
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heavenly  vision  which  entrances  the  eye  beholding 
it  apjDcars  gazing  on  vacuity  or  madness  to  the  eye 
which  sees  it  not.  But  it  was  a  choice  created  by 
the  greatest  of  all  wonders,  the  Incarnation :  it  was 
the  answer  of  man's  heart  to  God  becoming  Man ; 
the  answer  of  human  love  to  the  excess  of  divine 
love,  an  earthly  copy  of  creation's  Masterpiece.  In 
that  very  world  which  had  been  for  ages  a  prey 
to  all  sensual  indulgence,  among  races  the  most 
enervated  slaves  of  pleasure,  it  became  a  fact  of  no 
infrequent  occurrence.  A  great  multitude  of  both 
sexes  renounced  that  which  no  Christian  precept 
called  upon  them  to  renounce,  the  state  of  marri- 
age, and  with  it  all  the  merely  human  and  natural 
interests  of  life,  in  order  to  be  like  their  Redeemer 
and  His  Mother  in  that  virginal  purity  which  they 
had  introduced.  His  example  and  hers.  His  as 
the  Maker  and  Spouse  of  Virgins,  hers  as  their 
Queen,  the  plant  which  had  brought  forth  the  Yir- 
ginal  Flower,  shone  before  the  two  sexes,  and  pro- 
duced then,  and  have  produced  since,  unnumbered 
imitators.  "  To  follow  is  to  imitate ;"  and  to  them 
is  reserved  the  singular  privilege  ''  of  following 
their  Lord  whithersoever  He  goes."*  In  this  pass- 
age of  the  Apocalypse  S.  Methodiusf  sees  a  proof 
of  the  great  rank  and  estimation  which  the  virginal 
life  possesses,  and  of  its  being  a  new  thing  upon 
the  earth.     The  whole  assembly  of  the  redeemed, 

*  Apocalypse  xiv,  4. 

t  S.  Method.  Conv.  dec.  Virg.  i.  5.    Gallandi,  iii.  678. 
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he  says,  was  a  multitude  which  no  man  could  num- 
ber. But  amongst  them  was  a  certain  determinate 
number  of  the  highest  dignity  and  without  spot,  the 
first-fruits  of  the  earth,  those  twelve  times  twelve 
thousand,  the  number  which  indicates  created  per- 
fection. And  they  sang  a  new  song  before  the 
throne,  our  Lord  appearing  as  the  Leader  of  the 
choir.  The  rest,  says  St.  Augustine,*  may  follow 
their  Lord  in  the  seven  beatitudes :  here  the  mar- 
ried may  at  least  pursue  His  traces,  walking  in  the 
same  path,  though  they  set  not  their  feet  perfectly 
in  His  very  steps :  the  rest  of  that  multitude  may 
follow  Him  every  where,  except  when  He  walks  in 
the  beauty  of  Virginity ;  but  these  follow  Him  even 
then.  They  sing  a  song  in  His  praise,  which  the 
rest  may  hear,  but  they  alone  can  utter.  Thus,  as 
He  is  the  fountain  of  prophecy,  and  the  giver  of 
pastoral  mission.  He  is  the  Leader  of  the  Virginal 
Band,  the  Chief  Prophet  and  Chief  Shepherd  is 
Chief  Virgin. 

Such  a  belief  and  such  alone  is  competent  to  pro- 
duce the  fact  to  which  history  bears  witness.  As 
soon  as  our  Lord  had  preceded,  and  drawn  in  His 
life  the  perfect  lineaments  of  virginity,  a  crowd  of 
souls  betrothed  and  espoused  to  Hun  arise  all  over 
the  earth.  It  is  not  a  temporary  or  partial  pheno- 
menon, not  one  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  natural 
cause.  But  wherever  in  time  or  space  the  wave  of 
the  Christian  people  spreads  itself,  in  periods  of 

*  S.  Aug.  de  s.  Virg.  28. 
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persecution  or  of  tranquillity,  of  decaying  or  ad- 
vancing civilisation,  of  barbarous  violence  or  the 
quiet  peace  of  social  wealth  and  strength,  here  a 
portion  of  this  people  is  found  on  whom  the 
example  of  its  Lord  and  His  Mother  acts  as  a 
magnet,  drawing  them  to  itself,  severing  them 
from  the  world,  giving  them  supernatural  in- 
stead of  natural  aims,  heavenly  instead  of  earthly 
affections.  Before  our  Lord's  Licarnation*  no  race 
on  earth,  whatever  its  natural  gifts,  had  produced 
such  a  phenomenon.  After  it  even  the  weakest  of 
Asiatic  races  can  exhibit  these  choosers  of  a  self- 
denying  life,  these  affianced  lovers  of  an  unseen 
beauty ;  and  the  strongest  offspring  of  the  North, 
the  men  whose  wills  have  gained  kingdoms,  and 
founded  the  freest  and  most  self-relying  polities, 
have  bent  no  small  portion  of  their  sinew,  and  ren- 
dered up  the  very  flower  of  their  beauty  to  this 
humble  follo^Aans;  of  a  Crucified  Love.  Norman 
nobles,  the  stoutest  of  the  earth,  and  Annamite 
youths  the  weakest,  heirs  of  Roman  greatness,  the 
long-descended   line  of  Scipio,  whose  possessions 

*  This  does  not  exclude  such  rare  types  of  our  Lord  amid  the  Jewish 
Prophets  as  Elias,  Daniel,  Jeremiah,  and  others.  I  imagine  that  the 
precepts  of  the  Essenes  were  derived  from  a  study  of  the  lives  of  these 
prophets  by  a  sort  of  anticipation  of  Christian  feeling.  At  any  rate, 
they  did  not  continue,  nor  propagate  themselves.  Upon  the  Oriental 
Virgin  and  Child,  and  certain  Buddhist  institutions,  we  require  further 
information,  as  to  the  time  of  their  arising,  and  as  to  what  the  institu- 
tions in  practice  really  are.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  once  widely  spread  in  these  regions.  I  know  not 
whether  it  can  be  proved,  but  certainly  it  may  be  surmised,  unless  con- 
tradictory proof  be  alleged,  that  these  appearances  were  posterior  to  our 
Lord's  advent. 
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were  provinces,  whose  halls  crowded  with  busts 
of  consular  ancestors,  and  the  daughters  of  Syrian 
mothers,  who  wept  "  in  amorous  ditties  all  a  sum- 
mer day"  for  "  Thammuz  yearly  wounded;"  the 
chancellors  and  ministers  of  wise  and  politic  kings, 
who  each  in  their  day  thought  to  make  the  Church 
their  vassal,  and  the  slaves  of  Roman  matrons,  who 
made  a  pastime  of  human  suiFering ;  all  these,  and 
every  variety  of  earthly  race  and  station,  will  be 
found  hereafter  in  that  mystical  number  of  twelve 
times  twelve  thousand,  who  represent  these  special 
attendants,  because  they  have  been  special  imitators 
of  a  God  made  Man. 

II.  We  have  seen  how  the  natural  propagation 
of  the  race  was  put  under  the  guard  and  shadow 
of  the  Incarnation  in  the  orio^inal  marriao;e  which 
was  its  image.  For  the  words  of  Adam  describing 
his  union  with  his  "wife,  "  This  now  is  bone  from 
my  bones,  and  flesh  from  my  flesh;  she  shall  be 
called  woman,  because  she  has  been  taken  from 
man.  For  this  cause  a  man  shall  leave  his  father 
and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and 
they  shall  be  two  in  one  flesh" — are  interpreted 
by  St.  Paul*  to  indicate  a  great  mystery,  that  is, 
the  whole  work  of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  union  of 
Christ  with  His  Church.  By  this  interpretation  of 
the  Apostle  the  following  principles  are  laid  down. 

The  Incarnation  is  a  remaking  of  the  very 
same  Adam,  or  human  nature,  spoilt  at  the  Fall, 

*  Ephes.  V.  25-32. 
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the  flesh  assumed  being  that  identical  flesh  which 
the  Creator  moulded  from  the  clay,  and  animated 
with  His  breath. 

The  ecstasy  of  Christ  in  His  passion  is  the  truth 
of  which  Adam's  ecstasy  when  Eve  was  formed  is 
the  shadow. 

The  formation  of  the  Church  from  the  side  of 
Christ  sleeping  on  the  Cross  is  the  truth  of  which 
Eve's  formation  from  Adam  sleeping  is  the  shadow. 

The  spiritual  generation  of  Christ's  members 
from  the  Church  is  the  truth  of  which  Adam's 
words  to  Eve  represent  the  shadow. 

The  man  who  shall  leave  his  father  and  his  mo- 
ther and  be  joined  to  the  wife  is  Christ. 

The  mamier  of  the  joining  is  that  virginal  es- 
pousal by  which  the  soul  is  first  made  the  bride  of 
Christ,  and  then  bears  to  Him  other  souls  as  the 
fruit  of  that  espousal. 

And,  lastly,  in  the  spiritual  generation  Virginity 
corresponds  to  marriage  in  the  natural.  It  is  as 
much  the  means  of  propagating  the  spiritual  race 
as  marriage  is  of  propagating  the  natural.* 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  marriage  was  conse- 
crated from  the  very  first  as  being  an  image  of 
the  Incarnation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  In- 
carnation itself  was  to  be  achieved  by  Virginity. 
And  so  this  was  a  special  imitation  of  our  Lord's 
life  and  of  His  Mother's.     And  further,  in  accord- 

*  The  principles  of  interpretation  here  laid  down  may  be  found  in 
S.  Methodius,  Convivium  decern  Virginum,  Thalia,  8.  Gallandi,  torn,  iii, 
688,  689. 
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ance  with  its  origin,  and  mth  this  imitation,  a  spe- 
cial work  is  assigned  to  it,  the  propagation  of  the 
supernatural  life  and  of  its  peculiar  works.  Vir- 
ginity, with  the  virtue  of  continence,  subordinate 
to  it,  is  found  to  be  the  condition  of  the  Church's 
fecundity.  The  prophecy  of  the  GosjdcI  times  is, 
''  The  Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  Son,"  which 
is  true  first  in  our  Lord's  Person,  and  then  in  His 
mystical  Body. 

Let  us  proceed  here  as  before  to  interrogate 
the  witness  of  history,  and  to  see  whether  it  ac- 
cords with  the  dogmatic  basis  just  laid  doAvn. 

For  not  only  is  the  virginal  life  beautiful  and 
admirable  in  itself,  whether  we  consider  it  as  a  pe- 
culiar imitation  of  our  Lord  and  His  Mother,  or  as 
a  dedication  of  the  whole  creature  to  God,  or  as  a 
continual  sacrifice  offered  to  Him,  or  as  an  espousal 
of  the  heavenly  Bridegroom,  or  as  an  anticipation 
of  the  angelic  life,  and  that  in  a  body  beset  by 
earthly  desires,  or  not  as  a  command,  but  as  the 
freest  of  free  choices ;  but  it  seems  to  be  likewise 
the  almost  necessary  preliminary  condition  of  other 
things  which  are  not  commands  but  counsels,  not 
enjoined  on  the  whole  multitude,  but  reserved  for 
the  most  devoted  and  loving.  Without  it  how  can 
either  the  possession  of  worldly  goods  be  disre- 
garded, or  voluntary  obedience  of  the  ^vill  prac- 
tised? The  portion  of  marriage,  as  I  have  already 
said,  is  worldly  cares,  the  pursuit  of  riches,  the 
conflict  for  the  material  prizes  of  life.     The  very 
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best  of  men,  so  involved,  become  in  spite  of  them- 
selves slaves  of  the  outward  world,  unwilling  and 
murmuring  slaves  it  may  be,  but  still  slayes.  The 
spring  of  their  actions  is  their  advancement  in  tem- 
poral goods,  a  motive  coloured  by  them  with  the 
love  of  wife  and  children,  but  which  is  in  itself 
a  proscription  of  all  liberty  and  independence. 
Poverty  of  spirit  and  desire  of  prosperity  are  the 
negations  of  each  other.  The  family  life  becomes  a 
sort  of  closed  and  sacred  circle,  within  Avhich  the 
strongest  affections  of  the  human  mind  are  nurtured 
and  developed,  for  which  men  and  women  live, 
while  all  else  is  exterior  to  them,  and  almost  in- 
diiFerent,  except  as  an  object  to  be  gained  and 
used  for  the  former's  sake. 

Over  and  against  such  a  life  the  Virginal  Es- 
tate, looking  to  God  alone,  and  content  with  Him 
for  its  portion,  stands  in  the  strongest  contrast. 
If  it  be  not  itself  a  perfect  self-sacrifice,  it  is  at 
least  alone  compatible  with  it.  If  it  be  not  it- 
self an  exercise  of  the  highest  freedom  of  the  mil, 
of  the  most  complete  independence  of  external 
things,  it  alone  makes  its  possessor  capable  of  such 
freedom  and  independence.  If  it  be  not  itself  the 
completest  form  of  voluntary  obedience,  it  alone 
makes  such  an  obedience  possible.  All  great  works 
undertaken  for  the  supernatural  life,  and  its  pro- 
pagation in  the  world,  such  as  the  government  of 
souls,  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  the  reformation 
of  great  evils,  demand  the  sacrifice  to  them  of  the 

AA 
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entire  man,  and  often  of  life  itself.  They  are  there- 
fore incompatible  with  the  domestic  life,  which  has 
its  reserves  jealously  maintained;  which  will  give 
to  duty  a  certain  portion  of  the  man,  of  his  time, 
his  labour,  and  his  health ;  but  keeps  back  another 
portion  as  belonging  to  others,  the  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him. 

From  the  certain  operation  of  these  principles 
rather  than  from  any  outwardly-imposed  law,  arose 
the  exhibition  of  the  Virginal  Life  in  two  great 
institutions,  which  run  through  the  whole  history 
of  Christianity,  the  secular  Clergy,  and  the  Eeli- 
gious  Orders  of  men  and  women. 
J  The  creation  of  the  Clergy  must  be  considered 

a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church.  It  was 
not  formed  by  human  policy :  it  did  not  spring 
from  secular  motives,  nor  lean  upon  temporal  sup- 
port. On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  prolongation  of 
the  Good  Shepherd's  office,  whose  characteristic  it 
was  to  give  His  life  for  His  sheejD.  Accordingly, 
the  devotion  of  the  whole  man  to  this  one  work, 
the  pastoral  charge,  was  its  first  necessity.  To 
evangelise  the  world  was  the  Avork;  and  it  could 
only  be  attained  by  complete  simplicity  of  purpose, 
by  absolute  surrender  of  the  whole  man.  Xo  half- 
service,  no  mixture  of  secular  motives  and  worldly 
success,  was  allowable  here.  But  such  a  mixture 
was  infallibly  introduced  by  the  married  state.  The 
moment  a  man  had  a  mfe  and  children,  it  became 
his  duty  to  support  these,  since  not  to  provide  for 
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one's  o^vn  household  is  to  be  worse  than  an  infidel. 
But  to  provide  for  one's  own  household,  and  to 
give  one's  life  for  the  sheep,  are  duties  which  clash. 
They  cannot  proceed  together,  for  they  interfere 
with  each  other.  The  bond  of  marriaofe  accord- 
ingly  would  have  made  the  clerical  office  a  profes- 
sion, that  is,  a  mode  of  gaining  a  secular  livelihood, 
which  is  foreign  to  its  nature.  Its  nature  is  to  carry 
on  the  office  of  Christ  the  great  Shepherd.  Thus 
by  an  internal  necessity  from  the  beginning  a  de- 
liverance from  the  bond  of  marriaere  was  souo^ht 
after.  But  this  could  only  be  gradual.  When  the 
Apostles  were  chosen,  the  institution  of  Virginity 
did  not  exist  in  the  world.  It  had  to  grow  up  out 
of  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Mother. 
What  could  be  done  was  done.  First,  to  be  the 
husband  of  but  one  mfe*  was  given  as  the  rule  for 
the  pastoral  office,  beca,use  the  Christian  society 
afforded  among  its  converts  examples  of  those  who 
had  never  divorced  their  mves,  or  who,  becoming 
widowers,  had  never  married  again.  Presently  we 
find  the  rule  prescribed  continence  in  the  married 
life  itself  to  the  clergy.  As  time  went  on,  and 
Christian  principles  had  taken  root  and  borne  fruit, 
the  choice  became  restricted  to  the  unmarried,  or 
at  least  mdower ;  and  finally,  long  before  the  ces- 
sation of  the  great  persecutions  in  the  first  three 
centuries,  a  profession  of  \drginal  or  continent  life 
is  found  established  as  the  rule  among  the  clergy. 

*  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  de7  rhu  iiricKOTrov  dyai  jxius  ywaiKhs  ^fSpa'  and  Tit.  i.  G. 
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Now  the  more  it  is  examined,  the  clearer  will  be 
the  conviction  that  this  profession  marks  the  line 
between  the  simply  human  life  of  natural  affections, 
a  life  permitted  among  Christians,  a  life  sanctioned, 
the  life  ever  of  the  vast  majority,  and  that  higher 
life,  the  voluntary  choice  of  the  few,  which  rests 
simply  on  superhuman  affections,  supports,  and 
rewards;  which  at  once  and  for  ever  sacrifices  all 
thought  and  aim  of  temporal  prosperity,  and  takes 
for  its  portion  God  alone.  How  could  the  clergy — 
the  very  meaning  of  whose  name  signified  God's 
lot  —  choose  any  other  portion  than  this?  And 
while  the  Church  was  still  considered  by  the  Ro- 
man empire  as  its  great  and  deadly  enemy;  while 
the  empire  was  still  doing  its  utmost  to  destroy 
that  enemy,  this  choice  was  made  by  the  clergy. 
It  grew  up  every  where  as  an  instinct  of  the  spi- 
ritual nature,  an  aspiration  of  the  Christian  heart ; 
and  so  it  came  to  be  considered  as  a  condition  for 
those  who  were  to  guide  and  govern  the  Christian 
flock,  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  world's  enmity 
against  it.  This  profession  of  virginity  or  conti- 
nence, therefore,  which  had  had  no  existence  before 
our  Lord's  coming,  which  was  abhorrent  from  Jew- 
ish nature,  and  seemed  to  the  whole  Gentile  world, 
while  still  in  its  unbelief,  a  renunciation  of  man's 
task  to  subdue  the  earth  unto  his  use  and  to  mul- 
tiply his  race,  became  a  reality,  an  institution,  a 
power  all  over  the  earth.  Nay  more;  it  seemed 
the  special  consecration  of  those  who  were  to  carry 
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on  their  Lord's  work ;  the  condition  and  the  token 
of  their  victory  over  the  world,  and  of  their  success 
in  His  work ;  the  condition  of  their  independence, 
endurance,  courage,  and  self-sacrifice;  the  token  of 
their  worthiness  to  lead  others,  and  to  be  the  ex- 
ample of  those  whom  they  should  govern.  So  it 
must  always  be;  for  the  principles  here  involved 
are  independent  of  time,  and  lie  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Those  only  can  efficiently  resist  the  world 
who  care  not  for  its  frown,  and  do  not  solicit  its  re- 
wards. And  all  spiritual  government  unplies  sacri- 
fice :  when  severed  from  sacrifice,  it  is  false  to  its 
Origmal,  and  so  bereft  of  His  power.  Those  who 
represent  Him  in  His  Avork  of  governing  souls  must 
follow  Him;  and  "to  follow  is  to  imitate;"  and  it 
is  precisely  this  imitation  which  marks  the  limit 
between  the  worldly  and  the  unworldly,  the  na- 
tural and  the  supernatural. 

When  we  pass  from  theory  to  fact,  it  is  not 
without  an  efibrt  that  any  mind  can  rise  to  the 
force  of  this  phenomenon.  In  age  after  age  through 
eighteen  hundred  years  in  all  countries  a  certain 
portion  of  the  human  race  is  found  to  make  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  heart's  strongest  afi*ec- 
tions  to  the  service  of  God.*     In  all  that  mnumer- 

*  I  do  not  touch  upon  corruption  existing  at  particular  times  and 
places,  whether  in  the  clergy  or  the  monastic  institute.  This  may  be 
conceded, 

"  As  in  this  bad  world  below 

Noblest  things  find  vilest  using  ;" 

but  not  only  do  1  believe  that  the  amount  of  corruption  has  been  small  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  mass ;  but  likewise  the  abuse  is  no  argument 
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able  multitude  who  have  done  so  in  these  lono^  cen- 
turies  there  was  not  one  who  could  have  continued 
this  sacrifice  to  the  end  by  force  of  any  natural 
energy  of  character  and  his  own  determinate  choice 
alone.  Mere  human  nature  sinks  under  any  such 
trial.  Yet  it  has  been  done.  The  oblation  of  the 
heart  made  by  him  who  lay  on  the  Lord's  breast, 
and  was  intrusted  with  His  Virgin  Mother,  has  been 
repeated  in  unnumbered  instances  down  to  him 
who  died  yesterday,  bearing  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  the  Virgin  Son  of  the  Virgin  the  imperish- 
able lustre  of  his  own  virginal  crown,  the  spotless 
raiment  won  for  an  eternity.  One  single  such  in- 
stance is  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  a  religion  which 
no  argument  can  gainsay ;  for  it  is  a  proof  utterly 
beyond  man's  power,  which  triumphs  over  all  the 
forces  and  dwarfs  all  the  results  of  the  richest  civi- 
lisation. But  the  Christian  Church  possesses  not 
one  instance,  but  countless  thousands  of  them  in 
her  long  probation;  nay,  has  been  bold  enough  to 
count  on  the  permanence  of  this  spirit  of  sacrifice 
in  her  bosom,  and  to  trust  to  it  for  nothing  less 
than  the  propagation  of  her  faith  and  influence 
among  men;  for  she  chooses  this  condition  as  a 
chief  test  of  aptitude  in  her  ministers  for  the  exe- 
cution of  her  functions,  and  so  depends  on  it  for 


against  the  merit  of  those  who  "  to  noblest  things  give  noblest  using." 
And  if  the  abuse  of  a  thing  were  an  argument  against  its  use,  what  in- 
stitution in  the  world  could  stand  ?  e.g.  marriage,  or  civil  government. 
Think  of  the  sufferings  of  wives  from  bad  husbands,  and  of  subjects 
from  bad  rulers,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
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a  supply  of  those  without  whom  she  would  cease 
to  be. 

And  looking  at  this  institution  as  adopted  by 
the  Clergy,  who  are  charged  with  a  supernatural 
work,  we  cannot  but  note  the  correspondence  of 
the  means  with  the  end.  Their  work  is  the  edifi- 
cation of  believers,  the  conversion  of  unbelievers, 
the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  herein 
nothing  rests  upon  temporal  motives  or  supports. 
These  are  objects  not  to  be  gained  by  a  calculation 
of  temporal  rewards,  and  accordingly  they  are  pur- 
sued by  those  who  have  on  them  the  mark  and  seal 
of  what  is  above  nature. 

But  the  Virginal  Life  runs  naturally  out  into 
the  contempt  of  wealth  and  of  ambition,  into  the 
renunciation  of  temporal  goods,  and  of  the  pride 
which  their  attainment  and  enjoyment  foster.  And 
thus  it  appears  complete  and  perfect  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  religious  life,  which  rests  upon  this  triple 
sacrifice,  and  becomes  thereby  an  offering  to  God 
of  the  whole  man  without  reserve.  The  profes- 
sion of  virginity  or  continence  ha^dng  become  the 
mark  and  distinction  of  the  clergy,^  not  only  con- 
tinues with  them,  but  passes  on  and  is  incorpo- 
rated with  these  two  cognate  sacrifices,  and  so 
becomes  the  root  of  the  associated  reliirious  life. 
The  greatest  teachers  and  bishops  of  the  fourth 
century,  St.   Athanasius,  St.  Basil,  his  friend  St. 

*  S.  Jerome,  liv.  Ep.  ad  Furiam,  torn.  i.  283  X.  "  Quasi  et  ipsi  aliud 
sint  qnam  Monachi ;  et  non  quicquid  in  Monachos  dicitur  redundet  in 
Clericos,  qui  patres  sunt  Monachorum." 
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Gregory,  in  the  East;  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Martin, 
and  St.  Augustine,  in  the  West,  themselves  intro- 
duce this  life  by  their  example  as  well  as  by  their 
precepts.  No  sooner  had  St.  Augustine,  upon  his 
conversion,  renounced  the  intention  of  marriage, 
than  he  drew  together  a  number  of  like-minded 
friends,  who  with  him  also  gave  up  the  possession 
of  private  goods,  and  the  pursuit  of  every  object  of 
temporal  ambition.  St.  Basil  and  his  friend  St. 
Gregory  had  a  generation  before  done  this,  with 
an  earlier  and  more  perfect  choice,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  not  first  tasted  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
St.  Athanasius,  driven  by  persecution  to  Treves 
and  to  Rome,  publishes  a  life  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
spreads  throughout  the  West  an  admiration  of  the 
marvellous  virtues  which  he  had  mtnessed  in  the 
Fathers  of  the  desert.  By  and  by  the  great  legis- 
lator of  the  monastic  life  in  the  West,  St.  Benedict, 
arises,  who  systematises  for  all  succeeding  ages  the 
religious  institute,  as  based  upon  the  three  vows  of 
continence,  poverty,  and  obedience. 

Let  us  state  in  the  simplest  and .  fewest  words 
why  the  religious  life  rests  upon  these  three 
vows. 

It  is  a  state  of  men  who  aim  at  Christian  per- 
fection. But  this  perfection  consists  in  charit3\ 
Now  there  are  four  degrees  of  charity ;  the  first  is 
to  love  God  as  much  as  He  is  loveable,  that  is, 
with  a  love  as  infinite  as  Himself.  This  degree  of 
charity  belongs  only  to  the  three  Persons  of  the 
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Blessed  Trinity.  The  second  is  to  love  Him  not 
as  much  as  He  is  loveable,  but  as  much  as  the 
creature  can  love  Him;  and  in  this  consists  the 
happiness  of  the  Blessed,  whether  angels  or  men. 
The  third  dei^^ree  is  to  love  Him  neither  so  much 
as  He  is  loveable,  nor  so  much  as  the  creature 
absolutely  is  capable  of  loving  Plim,  but  so  much 
as  a  mortal  creature  can  love  Him,  who  removes 
every  impediment  in  the  way  of  that  love,  and  sur- 
renders himself  wholly  to  it.  This  is  the  perfec- 
tion aimed  at  by  the  religious  life.  The  fourth 
degree  is  to  love  Him  less  indeed  than  this,  but 
yet  so  much  as  to  love  nothing  more  than  Him, 
and  nothing  equally  with  Him.  And  this  degree 
is  enjoined  upon  all  men.*  The  distinction  between 
this  degree  and  the  former  one  is  shown  in  that 
answer  of  our  Lord  to  the  young  man  who  stated 
that  he  had  kept  all  the  commandments  from  his 
youth,  and  who  asked  what  yet  was  wanting?  To 
which  the  reply  was,  prefaced  by  the  words  that 
our  Lord  looked  upon  and  loved  him,  confirmmg 
thereby  the  truth  of  his  statement,  that  he  had 
kept  the  commandments,  ''  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect, 
go,  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  it  to  the  poor, 
and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven,  and  come, 
follow  Me." 

Now  the  fittest  means  for  attainins;  this  third 
degree  of  charity,  the  highest  attainable  in  this  life, 

*  See  S.  Thomas,  opusc.  xviii.  p.  115.  and  opusc.  xix.  p.  128  ;  and  Bel- 
larmine,  de  Monacbis,  lib.  ii.  c.  2  and  3. 
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are  those  three  virtues  of  Contmence,  Poverty,  and 
Obedience.  For  it  consists  in  two  things,  the  total 
surrender  of  the  creature  to  God,  and  the  removal 
of  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  surrender.  The 
surrender  consists  in  giving  Him  the  mind  by 
means  of  obedience,  the  body  and  all  its  affections 
by  means  of  continence,  and  outward  things  by 
means  of  poverty.  And  these  virtues  remove  like- 
mse  the  obstacles  to  this  surrender,  for  they  are 
all  summed  up  in  that  cupidity  which  has  its  triple 
gro^vth  in  the  three  concupiscences,  the  desire  of 
the  body,  the  desire  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of 
the  world,  which  these  virtues  severally  cut  off  and 
extinguish. 

And  inasmuch  as  this  perfection  aimed  at  is 
not  a  fleetino;  or  chano^eable  thino^,  but  a  durable 
state,  which  moreover  derives  its  special  value  and 
excellence  from  its  being  a  dedication  of  the  crea- 
ture to  the  Creator,  and  of  the  redeemed  to  the 
Redeemer,  all  these  three  virtues  must  be  conse- 
crated and  ratified  by  a  vow. 

This  is  the  permanent  basis  of  the  religious  life, 
which  then  spreads  itself  out  into  three  broad  cur- 
rents, subdivided  into  countless  streams.  For  God 
can  be  loved  in  three  ways,  by  contemplating  Him, 
and  the  union  arising  from  this;  by  serving  Him 
m  His  members  ;  and  by  the  mixed  life  which 
joins  the  contemplation  and  the  action  of  charity 
tos^ether.'^ 

*  Bellarmine,  de  Monacliis,  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  who  gives  the  partitions  of 
Orders  assigned  in  the  text. 
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The  contemplative  life  may  be  divided  into 
many  forms :  such  were  those  of  St.  Anthony,  St. 
Pachomius,  St.  Benedict,  St.  Basil,  St.  Eomuald, 
St.  Bruno. 

The  active  life  is  plainly  divisible  into  as  many 
forms  as  there  are  works  of  charity,  such  as  are 
the  care  of  the  sick,  whether  in  hospitals,  or  from 
house  to  house;  the  visiting  of  prisoners,  the  re- 
deeming of  captives,  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

The  mixed  life  may  be  equally  varied,  as  we  see 
it  in  the  great  Orders  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Dominic, 
St.  Ignatius,  and  so  many  others.  These  in  parti- 
cular have  given  themselves  up  with  a  most  sted- 
fast  self-denial  to  the  manifold  work  of  education, 
becommg  ever  more  complex  and  difficult  with  the 
advancing  refinement  of  society,  and  demanding 
the  more  complete  unselfishness,  as  the  empire  of 
the  world  prevails. 

Thus  the  particular  institutions  of  the  religious 
life  may  be  as  diverse  as  the  natural  bent  of  men, 
one  to  solitude,  one  to  active  life,  one  to  study,  one 
to  labour,  one  to  soothing  the  pains  of  the  mind, 
another  those  of  the  body,  and  so  on ;  but  one  and 
all  rest,  and  rest  necessarily,  on  the  triple  vow  of 
Continence,  Poverty,  and  Obedience.  And  of  these 
the  root,*  that  which  makes  the  other  two  feasible 

*  "  Igitur  per  votum  religionis  abrenuntiatur  illis  quibus  humanus 
animus  maxime  occupari  consuevit,  et  a  divinis  obsequiis  impediri. 
Quorum  primum  et  principale  est  conjugium.  Secundum  est  possessio 
di\'itiarum  terrenanim.  Tertium  est  propria  voluntas,  quia  qui  suje  vo- 
luntatis est  arbiter  solicitudinem  habet  de  vit^e  suse  gubernatione."  S. 
Thomas,  opusc.  xix.  p.  128. 
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in  the  conditions  of  human  society,  is  the  Virginal 
Life,  which  is  a  special  imitation  of  our  Lord  and 
of  His  Mother. 

The  human  soul  surrendered  up  to  its  Maker 
on  the  one  hand,  as  these  three  virtues  alone  can 
surrender  it,  and  delivered  on  the  other  from  the 
anxieties  of  wealth,  the  care  of  a  family,  the  tur- 
moil of  secular  ambition,  can  throw  itself  into  works 
of  charity  for  the  good  of  others  in  forms  as  va- 
rious as  the  needs  of  human  misery,  or  its  o^vn 
natural  bias  and  inclination.  There  is  not  a  single 
work  of  mercy  conceivable  for  the  execution  of 
which  a  religious  institute  may  not  be  formed,*  and 
very  few  indeed  are  there  for  which  such  institutes 
do  not  actually  exist.  But  remove  the  tie  of  charity 
which  encloses  these  hearts  together  in  its  triple 
bond,  remove  the  vow  which  consecrates  their  con- 
dition, and  makes  it  stable  and  permanent,  remove 
the  sacrifice  which  joins  to  God  and  severs  from 
the  world,  then,  even  were  it  possible  for  the  heart 
to  remain  the  same,  yet  the  efforts  of  each  would 
be  desultory,  unconnected,  often  conflicting;  the 
benefit  of  association  and  cooperation  would  be 
lost ;  continuity  of  action  and  singleness  of  aim 
would  depart.  But  there  is  something  beyond 
this.  Who  has  not  seen  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent, 
as  if  vested  ^vith  an  unseen  robe  of  mail  bestowed 
by  their  religious   consecration,   pass  among  the 

*  "  Nee  est  aliquod  opus  misericordiaj  ad  ciijus  executionem  religio 
institui  non  possit,  etsi  non  sit  hactenus  instituta."    S.  Thomas,  ut  supra. 
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other  sex  in  the  continual  work  of  charity,  ^vith 
eyes  and  hearts  so  simply  fixed  upon  that  work, 
that  the  very  thought  of  danger  comes  not  near 
them,  as  the  thought  of  profanation  comes  not  to 
those  who  meet  them?  And  this  spiritual  inde- 
pendence, which  is  here  so  striking,  because  it  rests 
upon  those  who  mix  largely  with  the  world,  be- 
longs to  the  religious  consecration  as  such  and  to 
all  its  various  rules.  Take  it  away,  and  woman 
would  relapse  into  her  natural  condition  of  her 
sex's  dependence;  but  mth  it,  as  Mary  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  Cross,  so  she  stands  in  virtue  of 
"  the  crucified  life,"  the  tenderness  of  her  sex  un- 
changed, but  a  superhuman  power  supporting  it 
within  and  guarding  it  mthout.  If  the  heart  there- 
fore could  remain  the  same,  without  the  religious 
consecration,  the  place  and  work  would  be  far  dif- 
ferent. But  we  know  how  far  short  of  the  truth 
this  would  be.  It  is  impossible  for  the  heart  to 
remain  the  same  without  the  bracing  of  this  triple 
bond.  The  innate  selfishness  of  man  would  resume 
its  sway  when  the  power  of  the  three  concupis- 
cences should  be  set  free,  and  that  total  surrender 
to  God  withdrawn.  The  law  of  civilisation  is  that 
each  one  labour  for  himself;  it  is  the  effect  of 
Christian  charity  alone  to  labour  for  others  with- 
out reward  and  at  the  cost  of  self. 

Then  consider  how  wonderful  is  the  wide-spread 
and  continuous  fecundity  of  the  religious  life.  It 
is  not  a  transient  ardour  of  devotion  sprmging  up 
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and  then  dying  aAvay,  but  a  fountain  perpetually 
welling  forth  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Take  one 
instance  as  a  specimen.  St.  Benedict  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  There  are  said  to 
have  been  already  thirty-seven  thousand  rehgious 
houses  which  own  him  as  their  remote  or  imme- 
diate patriarch.  But  the  Benedictine  sap  is  not 
yet  dried  up,  and  hundreds  of  these  houses  counted 
each  a  life  of  centuries,  and  how  many  souls  in 
each  who  lived  and  died  under  that  rule.  Yet 
the  spiritual  progeny  of  St.  Augustine  may  almost 
vie  with  that  of  St.  Benedict  in  number,  since 
it  has  counted  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty 
different  variations  of  his  rule,*  fightmg  under  his 
standard;  and  the  children  of  St.  Francis,  St. 
Dominic,  and  St.  Ignatius  perhaps  exceed  it  in 
the  prodigious  influence  which  they  have  exer- 
cised upon  the  world  around.  It  required  eight 
large  volumes  more  than  a  century  since  to  give 
some  account  of  the  Eeligious  Orders:  and  the 
mere  catalogue  of  the  different  rules,  their  names, 
and  descent,  would  confound  mth  its  multitude 
and  intricacy.  The  internal  life  of  each  rule  is 
a  world  by  itself;  the  mass  of  the  rules  a  uni- 
verse, with  its  clusters  of  distinct  stars;  and  in 
each  star  a  crowd  of  souls,  a  crowd  in  number,  yet 
every  one  distinct  in  its  own  grace  and  beauty,  and 
because  of  this  distinction  rendering  to  the  Sove- 
reign a  homage  yielded  by  no  other,  who  have  all 

*  Helyot,  torn.  ii.  p.  1. 
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gone  through  life  on  the  strength  of  that  triple 
vow,  giving  their  hearts  to  the  King  fair  in  form 
above  the  sons  of  men,  despising  the  world  because 
they  were  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  Him  who 
made  and  redeemed  the  world,  yet  giving  out  to 
that  world  the  fragrance  of  unceasing  works  of 
charity.  More  than  fourteen  centuries  ago,  St. 
Augustine  wrote  a  treatise  upon  holy  Virginity. 
It  may  be  termed  in  strictest  truth  a  manual  of 
history  setting  forth  the  principles  illustrated  in 
the  lives  of  a  vast  innumerable  multitude  since  his 
time :  a  manual  of  a  history  which  is  not  yet  closed, 
nor  shall  ever  be  closed  while  man  lives  upon 
the  earth.  So  permanent  in  its  marvellous  beauty 
and  its  unrivalled  fecundity  is  that  superhuman 
love,  reflected  by  Him  who  was  desj^ised  by  man 
for  man's  sake  upon  the  souls  who  choose  Him  for 
their  own  portion  instead  of  earthly  wealth,  affec- 
tion, and  honour.  Such  the  multitudinous  variety 
of  those  virginal  choirs,  whose  song  St.  Ambrose 
described  as  attuned  by  Mary  at  their  head,  the 
song  of  triumph  that  they  had  passed  over  the 
flood  of  the  world  without  being  tossed  by  its 
billows.  Plow,  he  cries,  will  She  embrace  each 
one,  and  lead  them  before  the  Lord,  exclaimino-. 
Here  is  one  who  has  kept  her  nuptial  faith  with 
my  Son.* 

*  '*  0  quantis  ilia  virginibus  occurret,  quantas  complcxa  ad  Dominum 
traliet,  dicens,  Hac  tonmi  Filii  mci,  Hrec  talamos  nuptiales  immaculato 
servavit  pudore."     De  Virg.  lib.  ii.  2,  IG. 
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We  can  now  recur  to  the  rule  of  Yirginity  or 
Continence  as  manifested  throuo^h  all  the  centu- 
ries  of  the  Christian  Church  in  two  great  perma- 
nent institutions,  manifested  as  a  condition  of  the 
clerical  life,  as  the  basis  of  the  religious  life.  Its 
own  character,  its  intrinsic  excellence,  we  have 
touched  upon;  its  source,  in  the  conduct  of  our 
Lord  and  of  His  Mother;  its  special  consecration 
as  a  following  of  their  example.  Now  let  us  view 
it  in  another  light,  and  note  its  correspondence 
in  the  spiritual  order  to  marriage  in  the  natural 
order.  Exactly  as  marriage  provides  for  the  animal 
increase  of  the  race,  the  Virginal  Life,  with  its 
subordinate  form  the  Life  of  Continence,  provides 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  society.  For 
this  depends  on  the  work  of  the  Clergy  and  the 
Religious  Orders.  Of  the  latter  the  Virginal  Life 
is  simply  the  basis ;  of  the  former  it  is  the  neces- 
sary condition  for  all  freedom  from  worldly  ties, 
for  zeal,  for  energy,  for  endurance,  for  independ- 
ence of  wealth,  for  deliverance  from  ambition ;  for 
all,  in  short,  which  makes  it  a  divine  and  not  a 
human  institution,  an  office  representing  Christ, 
not  a  profession  of  life.  Let  us  consult  history 
again,  and  the  witness  of  eighteen  centuries.  By 
whom  was  the  Christian  faith  first  spread  over  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  world 
which  border  on  the  Mediterranean  sea  ?  Who 
made  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa 
Christian?     Missionaries  who  lived  in  continence, 
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whether  they  were  Apostles,  Evangelists,  Bishops, 
or  Priests:  and  men  in  religion  who  added  the 
sacrifice  of  individual  wealth  and  a  strict  profes- 
sion of  obedience  to  the  life  of  continence.  Who 
went  forth  from  age  to  age  to  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  the  Christian  society  ?  Who  ruled  the  Christian 
flock  of  believers  at  home?  Who  were  eminent 
for  the  defence  of  the  Faith  against  a  series  of 
emergent  heresies?  Whose  writings,  labours,  and 
sufferings  edified  the  faithful  and  converted  the  un- 
believing ?  These,  and  these  alone :  an  unmarried 
Clergy  and  Religious  Orders  of  men  and  women. 
One  was  their  sharp  weapon  for  conflict  with  the 
world :  one  the  power  of  their  Lord  in  them :  one 
the  seed  which  should  spring  up,  but  scarcely  ever 
before  it  had  been  watered  by  their  blood,  into 
endless  harvests,  ever  new  :  that  complete  sur- 
render of  themselves  of  which  the  Virginal  Life  is 
the  mark  and  seal.  Thus  alone  souls  have  been 
governed  and  directed:  thus  alone  the  Christian 
Faith  preserved  intact  :  thus  alone  heathen  men 
converted.  And  this  is  the  triple  work  of  propa- 
gation, the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  people, 
their  extension,  and  the  safe  guardianship  of  that 
by  which  they  live,  their  Faith,  the  body  of  divine 
truth  which  they  inherit  and  bear  on. 

In  this  work  of  propagation  evils  are  to  be 
overcome  and  obstacles  removed  which  continually 
demand  the  sacrifice  of  wealth,  whether  in  the 
form  of  not  possessing  it  or  not  aiming  at  it,  or  of 

BB 
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surrendering  it  when  possessed,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded the  giving  up  of  that  ease  and  comfort 
which  belong  to  the  placid  enjoyment  of  wealth; 
and  not  this  only,  but  the  sacrifice  of  bodily  health 
and  strength,  and  of  the  heart's  affections  ;  the 
sacrifice  again  of  the  will,  by  submitting  it  to 
labours  of  every  kind,  to  which  it  is  naturally  re- 
pugnant ;  and  lastly,  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself  by 
exposing  it  to  manifold  risks  beyond  the  measure  of 
a  man's  natural  lot.  But  these  are  the  very  goods 
for  which  in  the  natural  constitution  of  the  world 
men  labour.  To  obtain  independence,  wealth,  rank, 
distinction,  and  honour  ;  to  preserve  health  and 
strength  ;  to  gratify  the  domestic  affections ;  to 
found  and  maintain  a  family ;  to  crown  our  human 
life  with  its  natural  circle  of  joys ;  these  are  the 
motives  by  which  society  is  kept  together  and 
impelled.  What  power  is  there  that  can  ask  it  to 
sacrifice  these  things,  or  what  can  be  substituted 
for  them?  The  Christian  Faith  alone  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  asked  for  this  sacrifice,  and 
alone  has  received  it.  And  the  preliminary  condi- 
tion of  it  is,  that  solemn  profession  of  the  life  of 
continence  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Clergy  and 
the  Eeligious  Orders. 

If  we  examine,  we  shall  find  that  the  human 
society  has  one  motive  power  for  its  actions,  the 
love  of  money;  and  the  divine  society  another, 
the  love  of  God.  For  instance,  how  mil  the  human 
society  4eal  with  the  teachers  of  religion  ?     It  wiU 
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consider  them  as  engaged  in  a  profession  ;  one 
demandinof  indeed  certain  intellectual  and  moral 
qualifications,  but  still  a  profession.  It  will  cal- 
culate the  value  which  such  qualifications  com- 
mand, and  endeavour  to  give  this  value  in  a  com- 
bination of  social  position,  and  the  advantages 
arising  from  it,  with  money.  It  will  boast  of 
putting  a  gentleman  in  each  parish  to  diffuse  the 
refinements  of  social  life,  and  exhibit  the  results  of 
temperance,  kindness,  and  aU  the  civic  virtues  in 
his  own  person.  It  will  connect  such  teachers  by 
means  of  marriage  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  throughout  the  country, 
and  so  give  these  classes  a  sort  of  personal  and 
domestic  interest  in  the  stability  of  religion  ;  thus 
calling  forth  a  homage  to  all  that  is  respectable 
and  dignified,  all  the  more  cordial  on  the  part  of 
the  givers  because  no  slight  temporal  advantage 
and  convenience  will  be  connected  with  it.  This 
in  countries  where  the  Christian  religion  has  been 
established  and  prevails.  But  should  it  attempt 
to  propagate  that  religion  into  heathen  countries, 
what  measures  will  it  take?  Viewing  religion  as 
the  chief  means  of  civihsing  men,  by  introducing 
order,  peace,  industry,  commerce,  and  prosperity, 
it  will  endeavour  to  attract  agents  by  the  offer  of 
competent  salaries  and  adequate  social  position, 
who  may  exert  in  these  new  countries  a  similar 
influence  to  that  possessed  by  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion at  home.     Thus  the  missionary  will  have  a 
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profession  by  which  himself,  his  wife,  and  children 
may  live  abroad,*  as  the  clergyman  at  home ;  and 
his  business  will  be  to  teach  religion,  as  that  of  the 
lawyer  is  to  regulate  men's  civil  contracts,  and 
that  of  the  physician  to  cure  their  bodily  diseases. 

Again,  if  there  be  any  great  work  of  which  the 
preeminent  importance  will  be  acknowledged  by 
the  human  society,  it  is  the  work  of  education.  It 
will  feel  instinctively  that  the  whole  structure  of 
civilised  life  is  built  thereon.  Accordingly  it  will 
especially  encourage  those  who  communicate  know- 
leds-e  in  all  its  branches.  And  how  will  it  do  this? 
By  the  great  power  which  it  sways,  the  power 
of  remuneration.  The  work  of  education  will  be 
costly.  Men  will  live  in  comfort  and  flourish  by 
it  as  a  profession.  And  thus,  in  the  race  for  suc- 
cess, the  competition  for  honour  and  wealth,  great 
energies  will  be  evoked,  and  distinguished  results 
attained.  Learning  in  the  various  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  application  of  them  to  the  purposes  of 
life,  will  carry  with  it  both  rank  and  profit;  and 
therefore  learned  men  in  all  these  will  abound. 

Nor  will  the  human  society  neglect  the  works 
of  mercy,  which  not  only  approve  themselves  to 
the  natural  feelings,  but  enter  into  the  true  doc- 
trine of  political  economy.  It  mil  have  hospitals 
admirably  conducted  as  to  the  medical  treatment 
of  the  patients  and  their   material   conveniences. 

*  There  is  a  missionary  society  which  has  gone  so  far  as  to  bestow  an 
Increased  salary  on  the  missionary  for  every  child  born  to  him. 
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Whatever  means  to  such  an  effect  wealth  liberally 
poured  forth  can  command,  it  will  have ;  salubrious 
buildings,  able  physicians,  well-instructed  nurses, 
duly-provisioned  chaplains.  In  such  houses  acts 
of  kindness,  zealous  labours  by  day  and  night, 
abound.  Only  the  basis  of  them  all,  that  without 
which  they  would  not  exist,  is,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  adequate  remuneration. 

Such  is  the  triple  work  of  religion,  education, 
and  charity  in  the  hands  of  the  human  society.  It 
proceeds  on  the  principle  of  regulating  the  natural 
desires  of  man  for  pleasure,  wealth,  and  honour, 
giving,  as  it  were,  a  fitting  standard  to  the  three 
concupiscences,  guiding  them  into  a  good  channel, 
and  so  disarming  them  of  that  fatal  power  where- 
with they  can  hurry  men  to  violent  contests  and 
mutual  destruction. 
\f  How,  in  the  mean  time,  does  the  divine  society 

set  about  the  same  triple  work? 

First,  as  to  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of 
religion.  Now,  the  divine  Founder  of  our  Faith 
uttered  some  words  to  its  first  ministers  which  do 
not  seem  exactly  to  convey  the  sort  of  position 
assigned  above  to  the  ministers  of  religion  by  the 
human  society.  He  said,  "  I  send  you  forth  as 
lambs  among  wolves."  "  Take  nothing  for  the 
way."  "  Carry  neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  san- 
dals."* There  is  a  notion  of  sacrifice  and  suffer- 
ing conveyed  here  which  was  quite  absent  from  the 

*  Luke  X.  3  ;  Mark  vi.  8. 
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former  position.  And  how  did  those  whom  He 
sent  forth  interpret  His  words  ?  Far  from  seeking 
a  home  for  themselves,  and  the  possession  of  a 
house  and  family,  and  so  endeavouring  to  act  upon 
society  as  examples  of  decorum  and  respectability 
while  they  propagated  the  faith  in  a  crucified  God 
with  which  they  were  charged,  one  of  their  first 
acts  was  mllingly  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
possibility  of  this.  Clearly  they  sought  not  to  in- 
fluence others  by  an  exhibition  of  the  family  life, 
for  it  was  specifically  this  life  which  they  re- 
nounced. As  clearly  they  sought  not  the  influence 
of  wealth,  for  they  considered  it  as  the  most  dan- 
gerous snare,  and  chose  to  be  poor.  And  as  for 
human  honour,  their  portion  for  ten  generations 
was,  more  than  all  other  Christians,  to  be  outcasts, 
the  refuse  of  men,  as  one  of  their  chief  leaders  calls 
them.  And  by  carrying  out  these  three  things 
they  planted  the  Christian  Faith  through  the  Ro- 
man empire.  At  length,  when  the  Cross,  from 
ha\dng  been  the  gibbet  of  the  slave,  was  woten 
into  the  standard  of  kings,  and  became  the  fairest 
ornament  of  their  diadem,  honour  followed  like- 
wise to  the  special  champions  of  the  Cross,  and 
gifts  of  piety  surrounded  them.  But  they  still 
kept  a  guard  against  both  by  that  signal  mark  of 
their  Lord  upon  their  bodies,  the  profession  of  the 
unmarried  life.  Still  in  this  form  they  refused 
to  take  provision  for  the  way,  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  purse,   scrip,  or  sandal;  the  way  was 
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still  the  way  to  them,  not  a  home ;  a  journey,  not 
a  rest.  And  because  it  was  so,  and  just  so  far  as 
it  was  so,  they  found  an  entrance  into  all  lands, 
and  lived  in  the  hearts  of  their  people,  and  con- 
tinued on,  not  by  a  carnal,  but  by  a  spiritual  gene- 
ration, draAving  to  them  from  age  to  age  the  flower 
of  their  flocks,  the  noble  in  mind,  and  the  strong 
of  heart,  who  could  choose  that  way  of  violence, 
and  take  the  kingdom  by  force.  They  do  not, 
therefore,  cultivate  a  profession,  but  perpetuate  a 
sacrifice  ;  they  do  not  recommend  civil  decency 
and  social  virtues,  but  the  crown  of  thorns  on  the 
head  of  Him  whom  they  follow  has  flourished  on 
their  head  into  the  coronet  of  the  Yirginal  Life. 

In  virtue  of  this  one  institution  in  the  Clergy 
and  the  Religious  Orders  the  whole  work  of  main- 
taining the  Catholic  Faith  and  of  propagating  it 
has  been  throuo:h  eio;hteen  centuries  and  is  a  work 
of  divine  love  and  not  of  human  remuneration.  It 
proceeds  and  lives  not  by  tempering  the  three  con- 
cupiscences, but  by  overcoming  them.  As  St.  Paul 
went  forth  with  Silvanus,  Luke,  Titus,  and  Timo- 
theus,  and  each  city  produced  a  Thecla  as  the  an- 
swer of  his  teaching,  so  now  on  the  emigrant  ship 
may  be  seen  the  missionary  bishop  and  his  attend- 
ant priests,  and  with  them  likewise  St.  Thecla's  re- 
presentatives and  successors,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
and  Charity,  and  of  so  many  other  religious  rules, 
bearino;  to  distant  lands  their  unbou2:ht  love,  un- 
salaried   labours,   and  fruitful   sufferings.      India, 
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China,  and  Australia  know  them,  and  recognise 
them  now,  as  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  England 
knew  them  and  recognised  them  of  old ;  and  what 
the  work  of  the  past  has  been,  the  work  of  the  fu- 
ture shall  be.  But  if  they  have  done  this  of  old, 
and  if  they  do  it  still,  it  is  solely  in  virtue  of  the 
Virginal  Life,  and  its  attendant  grace  and  strength, 
which  they  have  chosen. 

And  inasmuch  as  there  is  in  the  religious  life  a 
special  inspiration,  which  blows  where  it  lists  and 
with  unequal  spirations,  this  supernatural  element 
is  guided  and  administered  by  the  unity  and  equa- 
bility of  the  Church's  spiritual  rule.  What  is  needed 
is  a  moderating  hand,  which  shall  distribute  and 
apply  the  force  which  works  through  these  various 
rules  on  the  common  basis  of  the  three  vows,  and 
their  root,  the  profession  of  celibacy.  And  the  more 
so  because  these  Orders  have  their  ovm.  distinct 
impulse,  as  each  plant  that  distmct  life  which  draws 
it  into  the  shape  and  produce  proper  to  it:  and 
again,  because,  the  life  being  something  above  and 
beyond  nature,  while  it  works  in  those  subject  to 
nature,  has  inequalities,  excesses,  and  failures  by 
turns.  Therefore  the  guiding  power  arranges  and 
orders  the  work  and  the  field  of  work  for  each. 
The  supremacy  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  being  ne- 
cessarily one  over  the  whole  Church,  because  the 
Church  is  one,  like  an  experienced  general,  directs 
the  plan  of  the  whole  battle  with  the  world,  holds 
its  reserves  in  hand,  and  so  produces,  from  a  source 
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uncertain  in  the  individual,  but  regular  in  the  uni- 
versal, that  equable  movement  of  discipline,  that 
continual  supply  of  forces,  Avhich  is  necessary  to 
maintain  action  on  any  great  scale,  and  which  se- 
cular government  rightly  looks  for  in  the  work  of 
teaching  its  people.  Within  the  last  two  genera- 
tions a  great  neighbouring  nation  has  seen  the 
Church,  after  losing,  together  with  the  proscrip- 
tion of  her  Clergy  and  her  Eeligious  Orders,  the 
whole  of  her  property,  both  that  which  belonged 
to  her  secular  and  that  which  belonged  to  her  re- 
gular clergy,  reproduce  as  it  were  anew  the  whole 
machinery  requisite  for  the  teaching  of  a  people, 
springing  up  with  the  vigour  of  fresh  youth,  amid 
poverty  and  trial  of  every  kind,  from  the  inex- 
haustible root  of  religious  celibacy. 

Secondly,  the  work  of  education  has  ever  been 
in  the  divine  society  one  not  of  profit,  but  of  de- 
votion, a  dedication  of  the  best  gifts  of  mind  and 
heart  to  the  service  of  others.  The  function  of 
teaching  is  one  specially  belonging  to  the  Clergy 
and  the  Religious  Orders.  The  time  which  they 
have  gained  by  withdrawing  from  the  pursuits  and 
pleasures  of  the  world  they  have  freely  bestowed 
on  imparting  knowledge.  Who  shall  describe  the 
patient  sacrifice  of  long  years  in  the  flower  of  life 
given  up  to  the  instruction  of  youth  by  so  many 
priests,  by  so  many  religious  of  both  sexes  ?  When 
their  own  inward  life  had  been  formed,  this  was 
their  work  in  all  the  period  from  opening  manhood 
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to  middle  age,  at  the  time  that  energy  of  mind  and 
body  is  freshest ;  a  work  not  pursued  for  praise  or 
emolument,  but  simply  to  communicate  to  others 
what  they  had  themselves  received.  Thus,  during 
the  Benedictine  centuries,  a  period  of  at  least  five 
hundred  years,  the  monasteries  of  that  order  sowed 
Europe  with  spiritual  seed.  Each  of  these  were 
centres  of  intellectual  power  and  moral  training, 
where  the  Christian  Hfe  was  first  cultivated  in  its 
highest  perfection,  and  then  disseminated  among 
the  surrounding  population.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  Orders  infused 
fresh  vigour  into  this  great  work.  In  the  sixteenth 
the  Jesuits  instituted  a  new  and  more  perfect  sys- 
tem of  intellectual  training,  and  became  the  foun- 
ders of  modern  education.  Their  schools  were  for 
a  long  time  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe ;  their 
course  of  studies  the  most  complete.  And  what 
these  Orders  did  for  one  sex  a  multitude  of  reli- 
gious congregations  did  for  the  other.  None  of 
these  teachers  had  in  view  the  making  private  for- 
tunes for  themselves :  their  own  rule  of  life  ren- 
dered such  a  purpose  impossible.  Accordingly  the 
education  which  they  gave  was  not  costly,  but  so 
far  as  the  expenditure  of  their  own  labour  and 
the  gift  of  their  own  talents  were  concerned,  was 
even  gratuitous.  The  pupils  might  pay  for  their 
own  maintenance,  but  not  for  the  value  of  their 
teachers'  accomplishments.  Thus  teaching  never 
became  a  livelihood,  but  remained  a  spiritual  work 
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of  mercy.  In  this  way  the  great  institution  of  the 
Virginal  Life  fulfilled  throughout  the  divine  society 
the  office  of  spiritual  parentage.  As  from  father 
and  mother  came  the  life  of  nature,  so  from  it  came 
the  life  of  human  science  and  divine  knowledge; 
and  the  words  of  a  great  writer  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury have  been  fulfilled  over  more  than  a  thousand 
years  in  innumerable  instances :  "  Christ  is  born  of 
a  Virgin:  ye  women,  cultivate  the  Virginal  Life, 
that  you  may  become  mothers  of  Christ." 

But,  thirdly,  works  of  corporal  mercy  have 
ever  in  the  divine  society  fallen  to  the  special  lot 
of  those  who  professed  the  Virginal  Life.  Acts  of 
Parliament  may  establish  poor-laws,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  those  who  are  relieved  mil  conceive 
for  their  supporters  not  love  but  hatred,  and  abodes 
for  the  poor  be  created,  over  the  door  of  which  the 
poor  see  written,  "  Who  enter  here  must  leave  all 
hope  behind."  Voluntary  subscriptions  may  even 
support  hospitals  of  great  efficiency  as  to  the  ma- 
terial aid  of  food  and  medical  treatment.  But  to 
clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  minister  to  the 
infirm,  seeing  in  each  one  an  image  of  Christ,  to  be 
treated  with  tenderness  and  honour ;  this,  as  a  rule, 
and  gratuitously,  has  been  done  by  no  class  of  men 
or  women  save  those  who  have  first  made  to  God 
the  sacrifice  of  the  marginal,  or  at  least  the  conti- 
nent life ;  nor  is  there  a  single  work  of  mercy,  to 
repeat  again  the  words  of  St.  Thomas,  for  the  exe- 
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cution  of  which  a  religious  institution  may  not  be 
formed,  even  if  it  be  not  yet  formed.  A  single 
community,  among  the  multitude  created  by  the 
divine  society,  may  serve  to  represent  all  this  class 
of  works,  that  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul. 
From  their  central  house  in  Paris  they  have  gone 
into  all  lands,  winning  hearts,  while  they  minister 
to  bodily  needs.  Not  from  them  do  the  poor  turn 
with  dread  of  their  charity.  Even  the  Mahometan 
revilers  of  their  Faith  have  learnt  to  reverence  the 
fold  of  their  garments,  from  experience  of  the  spirit 
which  it  covers.  But  for  all  this  dedication  of  self 
for  the  good  of  others  force  is  given  by  the  profes- 
sion of  the  unmarried  life.  Thus  alone  is  it  ren- 
dered possible.  Thus  alone  as  a  fact  does  it  exist. 
And  this  is  the  secret  of  that  unrepining  cheerful- 
ness which  attends  on  their  ministration,  and  com- 
municates itself  to  others  by  the  secret  sympathy 
of  charity. 

Now  the  noblest  works  for  the  good  of  others  in 
which  man  can  be  engaged  fall  under  these  three 
classes :  that  of  maintaining  and  propagating  reli- 
gion; that  of  forming  the  human  character  by  edu- 
cation ;  that  of  administering  to  human  infirmities 
by  acts  of  mercy.  And  the  evidence  of  history,  by 
induction  from  many  times  and  countries,  is  this, 
that  wherever  the  Virginal  Life  does  not  exist  as 
an  institution,  these  works,  if  pursued,  are  only 
pursued  as  a  profession.  They  may  be  followed 
with  much  zeal  and  ability,  and  even  with  con- 
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siderable  success;  but  still  it  will  be  as  a  means 
of  livelihood;  not  for  the  sake  of  others,  but  for  the 
sake  of  self.  Remuneration  in  some  shape  mil  be 
their  motive  power.  And  no  less  does  it  follow, 
from  the  evidence  of  history,  that  where  the  Vir- 
ginal Life  is  cultivated,  and  exhibits  itself  in  va- 
rious institutions,  it  will  throw  itself  especially 
upon  these  three  classes  of  works.  The  dedication 
and  sacrifice  which  lie  at  the  root  of  it  will  com- 
municate themselves  to  these  works,  as  conducted 
by  it,  will  give  to  them  a  high  and  superhuman 
character,  a  power  of  attraction  over  the  hearts 
of  men,  which  come  from  that  divine  Original  of 
sacrifice,  whose  signet  is  the  Virginal  Life.  And 
in  this  case  no  human  remuneration  will  be  the 
spring  of  these  works ;  neither  praise,  nor  power, 
nor  wealth,  nor  pleasure  will  call  them  forth  or 
reward  them.  Rather  they  will  flourish  amid 
poverty,  self-denial,  and  humility,  in  those  who 
exercise  them,  and  be  the  fruit  not  of  political 
economy,  but  of  charity. 

III.  A  great  Christian  writer,  who  stood  be- 
tween the  old  pagan  world  and  the  new  society 
which  was  taking  its  place,  and  who  was  equally 
familiar  with  both,  made,  near  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  following  observation:*  "The  Greeks 
have  had  some  men,  though  it  was  but  few,  among 
them,  who,  by  the  force  of  philosophy,  came  to 
despise  riches;    and  some  too  who  could  control 

*  S.  Chrysostome,  torn.  i.  249  A. 
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the  irascible  part  of  man ;  but  the  flower  of  Vir- 
ginity was  nowhere  to  be  found  among  them. 
Here  they  always  gave  precedence  to  us,  con- 
fessing that  to  succeed  in  such  a  thing  was  to  be 
superior  to  nature  and  more  than  man.  Hence  theu' 
profound  admiration  for  the  whole  Christian  people. 
The  Christian  host  derived  its  chief  lustre  from 
this  portion  of  its  ranks."  And  again  he  notes  the 
existence  in  his  time  of  three  different  sentiments 
respecting  this  institution :  "  The  Jews,"  he  says,* 
"turn  with  abhorrence  from  the  beauty  of  Virginity, 
which  indeed  is  no  wonder,  since  they  treated  with 
dishonour  the  very  Son  of  the  Virgin  Himself:  the 
Greeks,  however,  admire  it,  and  look  up  to  it  with 
astonishment ;  but  the  Church  of  God  alone  culti- 
vates it."  After  fifteen  hundred  years  we  find  the 
same  sentiments  in  three  great  classes  of  the  world. 
The  pagan  nations  among  whom  Catholic  mission- 
aries go  forth  reproduce  the  admiration  of  Greek 
and  Latin  pagans ;  they  reverence  that  which  they 
have  not  the  strength  to  follow,  and  are  often  drawn 
by  its  exhibition  into  the  fold.  But  there  are  na- 
tions who  likewise  reproduce  the  Jewish  abhorrence 
of  the  Virginal  Life.  And  as  the  Jews  worshipped 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  like  the  Christians,  and 
so  seemed  to  be  far  nearer  to  them  than  pagan  ido- 
laters, and  yet  turned  with  loathing  from  this  pro- 
duct of  Christian  life,  so  these  nations  might  seem 
from  the  large  portions  of  Christian  doctrine  which 

♦  S.  Chrys.  irepl  irapOevlas,  i.  torn,  i,  2G8. 
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they  still  hold  to  be  nearer  to  Christianity  than  the 
Hindoo  or  the  Chinese ;  and  yet  their  contempt  and 
dislike  of  the  Virginal  Life  and  its  wonderful  insti- 
tutions seems  to  tell  another  tale.  But  now,  as 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  whether  men  outside 
admire  or  abhor,  the  Church  alone  cultivates  the 
Virginal  Life.  Now,  as  then,  it  is  her  glory  and 
her  strength,  the  mark  of  her  Lord,  and  the  stan- 
dard of  His  power,  the  most  special  sign  of  His 
presence  and  operation.  If,  says  the  same  writer,* 
"  you  take  away  its  seemliness  and  its  continuity  of 
devotion,  you  cut  the  very  sinews  of  the  Virginal 
Estate :  so,  when  it  is  possessed  together  with  the 
best  conduct  of  life,  you  have  in  it  the  root  and 
support  of  all  good  things.  Just  as  a  rich  fruitful 
soil  nurtures  a  root,  so  a  good  conduct  bears  the 
fruits  of  Virginity.  Or,  to  speak  with  greater  truth, 
the  crucified  life  is  at  once  both  its  root  and  its 
fruit."  Which  words  we  may  interpret  to  mean 
that  the  special  imitation  of  our  Lord,  which  gives 
birth  to  it,  likewise  leads  it  on  to  unworldliness, 
piety,  and  disregard  of  every  thmg  which  fetters 
the  soul's  free  flight  to  its  Maker. 

Nor  is  it  possible  that  such  an  example,  pro- 
duced again  and  again  in  the  midst  of  society, 
should  not  have  a  wide  effect  beyond  those  in 
whom  it  works,  and  beyond  all  the  works  which  it 
produces,  though  these  be  the  fairest  fruits  of  de- 
nying self  in  behalf  of  others.     How  great  is  the 

*  Trepl  irapOe/ias,  Ixxx.  332. 
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number  of  those  who  have  been  hurried  away  by 
the  passions  of  youth  and  the  seductions  of  sense, 
into  all  sorts  of  disorder,  who  yet  have  had  by  the 
example  of  this  superhuman  life  impressed  upon 
them,  all  through  this  riot  of  passion,  the  sense 
and  the  craving  for  better  things?  And  when  the 
time  of  awakening  comes,  how  often  has  the  victim 
of  the  world  become  the  victim  of  divine  love? 
and  one  who  without  this  standard  of  purity,  self- 
denial,  and  unworldliness,  set  up  continually  be- 
fore her  eyes,  would  have  ended  at  best  with  a 
skin-deep  repentance,  becomes  through  long  years 
a  model  of  penance,  from  a  Duchess  de  la  VaUiere, 
Sister  Louisa  of  Mercy.  How  often  has  the  Car- 
melite, Benedictine,  Dominican,  or  Franciscan  robe 
covered  hearts  the  sublimity  of  whose  penitence 
has  rivalled  the  fairest  fruits  of  innocence?  as  in 
the  long  hne  of  the  Church's  doctors  none  shines 
with  so  bright  a  light  as  he  who  wasted  many 
years  of  his  youth  among  the  false  pleasures  of 
Carthage,  but  who,  when  the  moment  of  conver- 
sion came,  was  wrought  upon  not  by  the  Christian 
life  in  the  exhibition  of  common  virtues,  but  by 
the  tale  of  those  two  youths,  who,  being  in  the 
Emperor's  court  with  fair  prospects  and  affianced 
brides,  were  moved  to  give  up  all  this  by  meeting 
"with  a  little  book  containing  the  life  of  St.  Anthony 
in  the  desert.  Of  such  conversions  history  durmg 
eighteen  hundred  years  has  been  full.  They  are 
due  to  the  glorious  and  enchanting  light  which  the 
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Virginal  Life  casts  out  beyond  itself  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  world  around.  It  is  the  si2:ht  of  those 
who  pass  over  the  ocean  of  the  world  without 
being  tost  by  its  billows  (to  quote  again  the  words 
of  St.  Ambrose),  which  kindles  the  ray  of  hope  and 
then  of  desire  in  so  many  souls  all  but  merged 
in  the  waves,  and  moves  them  to  seek  that  haven 
of  peace. 

Thus  the  honour  and  excellence  of  Virginity, 
springing  forth  from  the  very  cradle  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  Person  of  its  Author,  are  found  in 
the  course  of  centuries  to  be  a  new  element  com- 
municated to  human  life,  of  power  sufficient  to 
make  society  other  than  it  was  before  its  introduc- 
tion. Its  work  on  each  individual  heart  we  have 
touched  upon  ;  but  on  its  collective  work  a  few 
words  remain  to  be  said.  When  we  glanced  over 
Europe  as  it  was  under  the  brilliant  civilisation  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  we  found  it  in  possession 
of  great  material  prosperity,  of  a  general  peace 
and  an  advancing  commerce.  Examined  more  ac- 
curately from  the  moral  point  of  view,  society  is 
seen  to  be  dominated  by  the  three  main  desires  of 
the  human  heart,  the  love  of  pleasure,  the  love  of 
wealth,  the  love  of  honour.  There  is  no  resist- 
ance any  where  to  these  desires  ;  they  are  in  full 
possession  of  man. 

Look  again  upon  Euro  e  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
centuries,  and  what  do  we  see  ?  A  circle  of  kindred 
nations  has  sprung  up,  possessing  similar  political 
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and  social  institutions,  and  one  religion.  In  all 
the  countries  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  far- 
thest inhabited  northern  land,  great  houses  are 
found  in  which  men  and  women  severally  dwell, 
who  have  under  different  rules  each  by  a  distinct 
solemn  act  accepted  and  bound  themselves  to  the 
Virginal  Life.  These  houses,  springing  up  at  vari- 
ous intervals  in  the  preceding  centuries,  were  each 
of  them  the  fruit  not  of  compulsion,  but  of  free 
choice,  not  imposed  by  force  on  the  conquered,  or 
established  by  means  of  taxes,  but  produced  by 
the  gifts  of  men  in  the  first  instance,  continued  on 
from  generation  to  generation  by  such  gifts,  when 
men  and  women  gave  not  only  their  wealth  but 
themselves.  These  houses  were  one  and  all  the 
fruit  of  a  free  choice  in  man  of  the  supernatural 
over  the  natural ;  not  a  transient  choice,  but  a 
choice  for  life ;  not  a  choice  of  one  generation,  but 
a  choice  of  many.  At  that  time  there  were  houses 
which  numbered  thirty  continuous  generations  of 
men  among  their  inhabitants,  who  from  age  to  age 
chose  poverty  instead  of  riches,  humility  and  sub- 
ordination to  others,  and  resignation  of  their  own 
will,  instead  of  pride  ;  purity  and  self-denial  in- 
stead of  bodily  pleasures  and '  the  heart's  affec- 
tions. They  were  houses  of  penitence ;  houses  of 
prayer ;  houses  too  of  intellectual  thought  and  train- 
ing. They  formed  even  collectively  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  population,  a  portion  replenishing 
itself  by  a  spiritual  attraction,  but  sufficiently  nu- 
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merous  that  there  should  not  be  a  single  range  of 
country  from  the  north  of  Norway  to  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  sunny  Cyclades,  not  a  city  or 
town  within  these  vast  limits,  which  did  not  see 
at  least  one  example  of  a  house  wherein  men  or 
women  lived  together  under  the  triple  vow  of 
Continence,  Poverty,  and  Obedience.  In  these 
countries  there  was  to  be  seen  at  times  and  in 
various  proportions  violence,  cruelty,  and  wrong, 
shedding  of  blood,  and  sensual  living;  but  there 
was  always,  thanks  to  the  institution  on  which  we 
have  been  dwelling,  a  higher  and  nobler  example, 
bearing  witness  against  violence  and  worldliness, 
breathing  peace,  suggesting  penitence,  calling  back 
the  wandering,  maintaining  and  supporting  the 
innocent,  or,  what  sums  up  all  this  and  much 
more  in  one  word,  exhibiting  the  life  of  Christ  on 
earth.  For  on  what  did  these  religious  houses  live  ? 
What  w.is  their  very  reason  for  being  ?  Let  every 
thing  else  in  the  world  be  as  before,  but  take  away 
one  fact,  that  the  Son  of  God  had  become  Man, 
had  lived  on  earth  and  died  for  man,  and  these 
houses  would  have  had  nothing  to  live  upon,  no- 
thing which  should  originally  call  them  into  being, 
nothing  which  should  support  and  prolong  their 
hfe,  nothing  which  could  enable  them  for  a  single 
year  to  exist.  Their  poverty  would  have  no  mean- 
ing; their  obedience  no  bond;  their  continence  no 
prototype;  their  vows  no  constraining  power,  no 
influence   of  ever-present  aid ;   their  austere   life 
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no  justification  and  no  attraction.     But  given  this 
one  fact,  and  their  life  has  found  its  proj)er  origi- 
nal, its  standard,  and  its  strength.     From  the  In- 
carnation they  were  born ;  upon  it  they  lived ;  in 
it  they  hoped;  through  it  they  flourished.     They 
are  the  progeny  of  the  Virgin   and   the  Virgin's 
Son.     In  them  the  creative  Word  of  their  Lord 
has  found  its  perpetual  execution :  they  have  seen, 
loved,  and  followed  Him,  making  themselves  as 
He  was  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  the  force 
of  a  powerful  will,  which  was  their  o'svn,  and  yet 
His  working  in  them,  and  stronger  than  earth's 
strongest  things.     Therefore  in  them  the  old  pro- 
phecy of  the  sweetest  prophet  concerning  Messiah's 
times  is  fulfilled,  and  they  have  given  them  in  His 
house  and  within  His  walls  a  place  and  a  name 
better  than  of  sons  and  daughters.    Theirs  is  some- 
thing beyond  even  the  inheritance  of  children,  an 
everlasting  name  which  shall  never  perish.     For 
they  are  the  carrying  out  through  the  long  ages 
of  Christendom  in  time  and  space  of  the  very  life 
which  their  Lord  led  on  earth :  they  are  those  in 
whom  even  the  pagan  of  old  and   now  discerns 
and  reverences  the  image  of  their  Lord.     St.  Au- 
gustine has  given  us  both  the  order  of  their  birth 
and  the  power  of  their  life.     "  No  corporeal  fe- 
cundity produces  this  race  of  virgins ;  they  are  no 
offspring  of  flesh  and  blood.     Ask  you  the  mother 
of  these?     It  is  the  Church.     None  other  bears 
these  sacred  virgins  but  that  one  espoused  to  a 
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single  husband,  Christ.  Each  of  these  so  loved 
that  beautiful  One  among  the  sons  of  men,  that, 
unable  to  conceive  Him  in  the  flesh  as  Mary  did, 
they  conceived  Him  in  their  heart,  and  kept  for 
Him  even  the  body  in  integrity."* 

*  S.  Aug.  de  s.  Virginitate,  11,  12. 
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A  Pagan  Philosopby. — As  regards  the  philo- 
sophical and'  religious  doctrine  of  ApoUonius,  we  have 
already  alluded  to  the  theological  principle  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  it.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  pantheism  clothed 
in  polytheistic  forms,  which  does  not  seek  to  destroy  in- 
iividual  responsibility  by  absorbing  it  into  the  great  all, 
Dut  on  iiie  contrary  evinces  a  very  decided  monotheistic 
tendency.  Apollonious  seems  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
various  gods  who  are  worshipped  by  the  people  are  sym- 
bols or  dift'erent  representations  of  one  and  the  same 
deity.  This  is  the  reason  why  he  visits  all  the  temples 
without  distinction,  and  endeavours  to  purify  the  forms  of 
worship  adopted  in  them  from  every  element  of  licen- 
tiousness which  the  superstition  of  the  vulger  might  have 
mixed  up  with  them.  Venus  herself  must  become  the 
goddess  of  pure  love,  free  from  all  carnal  lust.  Thus 
will  the  moral  sense  become  the  means  of  discerning 
religious  truth,  and  of  rectifying  with  authority  the  most 
prevalent  tfaditions.  Accordingly,  wo  frequently  find 
that  Apollonious  subjects  the  traditional  creeds  and 
mythologies  to  the  most  fearless  criticism.  Like  Plato, 
ke  blames  the  poets  for  having  lowered  the  character  of 
the  gods  by  their  fabulous  descriptions.  It  seems  absurd 
to  him  that  Minos,  cruel  tyrant  as  he  was,  should  admi- 
nister justice  in  heU,  whilst  a  good  king  like  Tantalus  is 
doomed  to  a  frightful  punishment.  He  laughs  at  the 
stories  of  the  wars  of  the  giants  with  the  gods,  and  of 
Vulcan  striking  his  anvil  in  the  deep  caverns  of  ^tna. 
The  gods,  he  thinks,  should  only  be  represented  under 
the  most  ideal  forms,  and  the  masterpieces  of  religious  art 
are  only  valuable  so  far  as  they  reflect  in  some  degree  the 
ever-beautiful.  The  sun  is  the  purest  and  most  fitting 
symbol  of  the  Deity,  and  hence  ApoUonius  pays  homage 
before  all  others  to  the  sun  and  to  the  sun-gods,  Apollo, 
^sculapius,  Helios,  and  Hercules.  His  own.  name  is  an 
indication  of  his  entire  devotedness  to  the  worship  of 
the  sun.  The  Brahmins,  the  wisest  of  men,  who  in 
reahty  live  by  his  substance,  worship  the  sun  all  the  day 
long.  The  essence  of  the  gods  is  the  light  of  heaven.  By 
partaking  of  it  man  becomes  a  god,  and  this  is  only 
natural  in  man,  inasmuch  as  his  soul*  is  a  ray  of  the 
Divine  essence,  imprisoned  in  the  body  for  a  while,  and 
journeying  through  a  series  of  existences  until  the  mo- 
ment when  it  shall  have  been  sufficiently  trained  in 
science  and  in  the  practice  of  virtue  to  gain  admission  into 
the  heavenly  regions.  Hence  arises  the  propriety  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  asceticism :  in  other  words,  of  war 
against  the  flesh,  which  is  the  destructive  prison-house  of 
the  soul.  ApoUonius  and  his  foUowers,  like  Pythagoras 
and  his  disciples,  constitute  a  regular  order  of  Pagan 
monks,  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  apart  from  aU 
contact  with  Christian  churches,  the  Paganism  of  the  far 
East  hafi  furnished  a  very  simUar  instance  for  centuries, 
we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  strange  obstinacy  of  certain 
modem  vmters  who  assert  that  the  monastic  life  is  one  of 
the  chief  and  most  characteristic  institutions  of  Christi- 
anity. The  determined  efforts  of  Paganism  to  become  a 
moral  religion  without  any  great  modification  of  forma 
or  of  creeds  are  traceable  both  in  the  religious  teaching 
and  in  the  theurgy  of  ApoUonius.  It  is  no  longer  Nature 
viewed  through  her  severer  or  gentler  phenomena  ;  it  is 
no  longer  the  hero  who  subdues  monsters,  or  the  formid- 
able champion  of  right  against  wrong,  who  wiU  concen- 
trate in  himself  the  religious  veneration  of  the  world, 
but  it  ia  the  wise  philosopher  who  leads  aU  but  a  Divine 
life  in  the  midst  of  his  feUow-men,  and  who  teaches 
them  how  to  raise  themselves  to  the  same  high  leroi 
which  he  himself  has  reached. — Apolloniua  of  Tyana,  tlic 
Papuan  Christ  of  the  TMrd  Ceniurv,  hv  Doctor  R6viU$, 
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History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. 
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Second  Edition.     8vo.  9s. 

The  Education  of  the  Feelings  and 
Affections.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.    8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Christianity  and  Common  Sense. 

By  Sir  Willoughby  Joxes,  Bart.  M.A. 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.    8vo.  6s. 


Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  (^c. 


Outlines   of    Astronomy.    By  Sir 

J.  F.  W.  Heusciiel,  Bart,  M.A.  Seventh 
Edition,  revised;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
8yo.  18s. 

*^*  Two  Plates  are  new  in  this  Edition, 
one  showing  the  willow-leaved  structure  of 
the  Sun's  photosphere,  the  other  exhibiting 
a  portion  of  the  Moon's  surface  from  a 
model  by  Mr.  Nasmyth. 

Arago's      Popular      Astronomy. 

Translated  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth, 
F.R.S.  and  R.  Grant,  M.A.  With  25  Plates 
and  358  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8vo.  £2  5s. 

Arago's  Meteorological  Essays,  with 
Introduction  by  Baron  Humboldt.  Trans- 
lated under  the  superintendence  of  Major- 
General  E.  Sabine,  R.A.    8vo.  18s. 

The    Weather-Book ;  a  Manual  of 

Practical  Meteorology.  By  Rear-Admiral 
Robert  Fitz  Roy,  R.N.  F.R.S.  Third 
Edition,  with  16  Diagrams.     8vo.  15s. 

Saxby's  "Weather  System,  or  Lunar 

Influence  on  Weather.  By  S.  M.  Saxby, 
R.N.  Principal  Instructor  of  Naval  En- 
gineers, H.  M.  Steam  Reserve.  Second 
Edition.     Post  8vo.  4s. 

Dove's   Law  of  Storms  considered 

in  connexion  with  the  ordinary  Movements 
of  the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H. 
Scott,  M.A.  T.C.D.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Celestial    Objects    for    Common 

Telescopes.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb, 
M.A.  F.R.A.S.  With  Map  of  the  Moon, 
and  Woodcuts.     16  mo.  7s. 


Physical  Geography  for  Schools 

and  General  Readers.  By  M.  F.  Maury, 
LL.D.  Author  of  'Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea,'  &c.  \_Nea7'li/  ready. 

A  Dictionary,  Geographical,  Sta- 
tistical, and  Historical,  of  the  various  Coun- 
tries, Places,  and  principal  Natural  Objects 
in  the  World.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq. 
With  6  Maps.    2  vols.  8vo.  63s. 

A  General  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  Historical  :  forming  a  complete 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  Keith 
Johnston,  F.R.S.E.    8vo.  30s. 

A  Manual  of  Geography,  Physical, 

Industrial,  and  Political.  By  W.  Hughes, 
F.R.G.S.  Professor  of  Geography  in  King's 
College,  and  in  Queen's  College,  London. 
With  6  Maps.     Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Or  in  Two  Parts: — Part  I.  Europe, 
3s.  6d  Part  II.  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
Australasia,  and  Polynesia,  4». 

The  Geography  of  British  History  ;  a 
Geographical  Description  of  the  British 
Islands  at  Successive  Periods,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By 
the  same.   With  6  Maps.    Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

The   British  Empire  ;  a  Sketch  of 

the  Geography,  Growth,  Natural  and  Poli- 
tical Features  of  the  United  Kingdom,  its 
Colonies  and  Dependencies.  By  Caroline 
Bray.     With  5  Maps.     Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 

Colonisation  and  Colonies  :  a  Series 

of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Oxford.  By  Herman  Merivale,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Political  Economy.     8vo.  18s. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN  and  CO. 


The  Africans  at  Home  :  a  popular 

Description  of  Africa  and  the  Africans.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  M.  Macbrair,  M.A.  Second 
Edition ;  including  an  Account  of  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Source  of  the  Nile.  With 
Map  and  70  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  58. 


Maunder*s  Treasury  of  Greogra- 

phy,  Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
Political.  Completed  by  W.  Hughks, 
F.R.G.S.  With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates. 
Fcp.  8vo.  105. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


The    Elements    of     Physics    or 

Natural  Philosophy.  By  Neil  Arnott, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
the  Queen.  Sixth  Edition.  Part  I.  8vo. 
10«.  6<f. 

Heat  Considered  as  a  Mode   of 

Motion ;  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  By  Professor  John 
Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  with  Wood- 
cuts, 12«.  6rf. 

Volcanos,  the  Character  of  their 
Phenomena,  their  Share  in  the  Structure 
and  Composition  of  the  Surface  of  the  Globe, 
&c.  By  G.  PouLETT  ScROPE,  M.P.  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  15s. 

A    Treatise    on    Electricity,    in 

Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  la  Rive, 
Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  V.  Walker,  F.R.S.  3  vols. 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  13s. 

The  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces.    By  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.  V.P.R.S. 

Fourth  Edition.    8vo.  7s.  CJ. 

The    Geological     Magazine ;    or, 

Monthly  Journal  of  Geology.  Edited  by 
T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.G.S.  Professor  of 
Geology  in  the  R.  M.  College,  Sandhurst ; 
assisted  by  J.  C.  Woodward,  F.G.S.  F.Z.S. 
British  Museum.  8vo.  with  Illustrations, 
price  Is.  %d.  monthly. 

A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  J.  Phillips, 

M.A.  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition  ;  with  Plates  and 
Diagrams.     Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 

A  Glossary   of   Mineralogy.     By 

H.  W.  Bristow,  F.G.S.  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain.  With  486  Figures. 
Crown  8vo.  12s. 


Phillips's  Elementary  Introduc- 
tion to  Mineralogy,  with  extensive  Altera- 
tions and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Brooke, 
F.R.S.  and  W.  H.  Miller,  F.G.S.  Post 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  18s. 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of 

Zoology.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clark, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  24  Plates  of 
Figures,  GOs. 

The   Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  By 
Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  2  vols. 
8vo.  with  upwards  of  1,200  Woodcuts. 

[/n  the  press. 

Homes  without  Hands :  an  Account 
of  the  Habitations  constructed  by  various 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Princi- 
ples of  Construction.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.  F.L.S.  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  G. 
Pearson,  from  Drawings  by  F.  W.  Keyl 
and  E.  A.  Smith.  In  course  of  publication 
in  20  Parts,  Is.  each. 

Manual  of  Ccelenterata.  By  J.  Reay 

Gree^ie,  B.A.  M.R.I.A.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Galbraith,  M.A.  and  the  Rev. 
S.  Haugiitox,  M.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  39 
Woodcuts,  OS. 

Manual  of  Protozoa  ;  with  a  General  Intro- 
duction on  the  Principles  of  Zoology.  By 
the  same  Author  and  Editors.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  16  Woodcuts,  "Is. 

Manual  of  the  Metalloids.  By  J.  Arjonx, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  and  the  same  Editors.  Fcp. 
8vo.  with  38  Woodcuts,  7s.  Grf. 

The  Alps  :  Sketches  of  Life  and  Nature 
in  the  Mountains.  By  Baron  H.  VoN 
Berlepscii.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  L. 
Stephen,  M.A.  With  17  Illustrationa. 
8vo.  15s. 


]S!E\V  WORKS  ruBLisiiicD  by  LOInGMAN  and  CO. 


The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 

By  Dr.  G.  Uartwig.  Second  (English) 
Edition.  8vo.  with  many  Illustrations.  18s. 

The  Tropical  World.    By  the  same 

Author.  With  8  Chromoxylographs  and 
172  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Sketches  of  the  Natural  History 

of  Ceylon.  By  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent, 
K.C.S.  LL.D.  With  82  Wood  Engravings. 
Post  8vo.  i2s.  6d. 

Ceylon.  By  the  same  Author.  5th  Edition ; 
with  Maps,  &c.  and  90  Wood  Engravings. 
2  vols.  8vo.  £2  10s,] 

Marvels  and  Mysteries  of  In- 
stinct ;  or,  Curiosities  of  Animal  Life.  By 
G.  Garratt.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s. 

Home  Walks  and  Holiday  Ram- 
bles. By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  B.A.  F.L.S. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  10  Illustrations,  6s. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction 

to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Ncitural 
Histor}' of  Insects.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  5s. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionary'  of  Zoology. 
Eevised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold, 
M.D.     Fcp.  8vo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  10s. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany,  on  the 

Plan  of  M  lunder's  Treasury.  By  J.  Lind- 
UEY,  M.D.  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.S.  assisted 
hy  other  Practical  Botanists.  With  16 
Plates,  and  many  Woodcuts  from  designs 
by  W.  H.  Fitch.    Fcp.  8vo.    ^In  the  press. 

The  Rose  Amateur's  Guide.    By 

Thomas  Rivers.  8th  Edition.  Fcp.Svo.  4s. 

The  British  Flora ;   comprising  the 

Phaenogamous  or  Flowering  Plants  and  the 
Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.  and 
G.  A.  Walker- Arnott,  LL.D.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  14s.  or  coloured,  21s. 


Bryologia  Britannica ;  containing 
the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
arranged  and  described.  By  W.  Wilson. 
8vo.  With  61  Plates,  42s.  or  coloured,  £4  4s. 

The  Indoor  Gardener.  By  Miss 
Maling.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured  Frontis- 
piece, OS. 

Loudon's  Encyclopoedia  of  Plants ; 

comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  £3  13s.  6d. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  axid 

Shrubs;  containing  the  Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  scientifically  and 
popularly  described.  With  2,000  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  50s. 

History  of  the  British  Fresh- 
water Algaj.  By  A.  II.  Hassall,  M.D. 
With  100  Plates  of  Figures.  2  vols.  8vo. 
price  £1  15s. 

Maunder's  Scientific  and  Lite- 
rary Treasury ;  a  Popular  Encyclopaedia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art.     Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art;  comprising  the  History 
Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of 
every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge.  Edited 
by  W.  T.  Brande,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 

[/n  tJie  press. 

Essays  on   Scientific   and  other 

subjects,  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly  Reviews.  By  Sir  H.  Holland, 
Bart ,  M.D.     Second  Edition.     8vo.  14s. 

Essays  from  the  Edinburgh  and 

Quarterly  Reviews  ;  with  Addresses  and 
other  Pieces.  By  Sir  .L  F.  W.  Herschel, 
Bart.  M.A.    8vo.  18s. 


Chemistiy,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Allied  Sciences. 


A.  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and 

the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences  ; 
founded  on  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Ure.  By 
Henry  Watts,  F.C.S.  assisted  by  eminent 
Contributors.  4  vols.  8vo.  in  course  of 
publication  in  Monthly  Parts.  Vol.  I. 
31s.  6c?.  and  Vol.  II.  2G«.  are  now  ready. 


Handbook  of  Chemical  Analysis, 

adapted  to  the  Unitary  S^'stera  of  Notation : 
Based  on  Dr.  H.  Wills'  Ankitung  zur  chem^ 
ischen  Analyse.  By  F.  T.  Coninqton, 
M.A.  F.C.S.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.— Tables  of 
Qualitative  Analysis  to  accompany  the 
same,  2s.  6c/. 
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A    Handbook     of    Volumetrical 

Analysis.  By  Robert  II,  Scott,  M.A. 
T.C.D.         Post  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theore- 
tical and  Practical.  By  Wili,iam  A, 
MiLLEK,    M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F  G.S.    Pro- 

fessor  of  Chemistry,  King's  College,  London. 
3  vols.  8vo.  £2  12s.  Part  I.  Chemical 
Physics.  Third  Edition  enlarged,  12s. 
Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Second 
Edition,  20s.  Part  III.  Organic  Che- 
mistry.    Second  Edition,  20s. 

A  Manual  of  Chemistry,  De- 
scriptive and  Theoretical.  B}-  William 
Odling,  M.B.  F.R.S.  Lecturer  on  Cne- 
mistryat  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Part 

I.  8vo.  9s. 

A  Manual  of  Chemistry,  Descriptive 
and  Theoretical,  for  the  use  of  Medical 
Students.  By  the  same  Author.  Part  I. 
crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  4s.  6c?.     Part 

II.  (completion)  just  ready. 

The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

the  Diseases  of  Women ;  including  the 
Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Graily 
Hewitt,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  British 
Lying-in  Hospital.     8vo.  16s. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood.  By  Charles  West, 
M.D.  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    8vo.  14s. 

Exposition    of    the     Signs    and 

Symptoms  of  Pregnancy :  Avith  other  Papers 
on  subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  B}-- 
W.  F.  Montgomery,  M.A.  M.D.  M.R.I. A. 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  2os. 

A  System  of  Surgery,  Theoretical 

and  Pracdcal.  Tn  Treatises  by  Various 
Authors,  arranged  and  edited  by  T.  Holmes, 
M.A,  Cantab.  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St. 
George's  Hospital.    4  vols.  8vo. 

VoL  I.    General  Pathology.     21s. 

Vol.  II.  Local  Injuries— Diseases  of 
the  Eye.     21s.    ' 

Vol.  III.  Operative  Surgery.  Diseases 
of  the  Organs  of  Special  Sense,  Respiration, 
Circulation,  Locomotion  and  Innervation. 
21,«.. 

VoL  IV.  Diseases  of  the  Alimentary 
Canal,  of  the  Urino-genitary  Organs,  of  the 
Thyroid,  Mamma  and  Skin  ;  with  Appendix 
of  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  and  General 
Index.  [  Nearly  ready. 


Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Physic.  By  Thomas  Watsow, 
M.D.  Physician-Extraordinary  to  the 
Queen.     Fourth  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  Ms. 

Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology. 

By -J.  Paget,  F.R.S.  Surgeon-Extraordinary 
to  the  Queen.  Edited  by  W.  Turkkr,  M.B. 
8vo.  with  117  Woodcuts',  21a. 

A    Treatise    on    the    Continued 

Fevers  of  Great  Britain.  By  C.  Muuchison, 
M.D.  Senior  Physician  to  the  London  Fever 
Hospital.    8vo.  with  coloured  Plates,  18«. 

Demonstrations    of   Microscopic 

Anatomy ;  a  Guide  to  the  Examination  of 
the  Animal  Tissues  and  Fluids  in  Health 
and  Disease,  for  the  use  of  the  Medical  and 
Veterinary  Profession.?.  Founded  on  a 
Course  of  Lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Harley, 
Prof,  in  Univ.  Coll.  London.  Edited  by 
G.  T.  Brown,  late  Vet.  Prof,  in  the  Koyal 
Agric.  Coll.  Cirencester.  8vo.  with  Illus- 
trations. {^Nearly  ready. 

Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Sur- 
gical. By  Henry  Gray,  F.R.S.  With 
410  Wood  Engravings  from  Dissections. 
Third  Edition,  byT.  Holmes,  M.A.Cantab. 
Royal  8vo.  28s. 

Physiological  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology of  Man.  By  the  late  R.  B.  Todd, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  and  W.  Bowman,  F.R.S.  of 
King's  College.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   Vol.  II.  8vo.  25s. 

A  "Nevr  Edition  of  Vol.  I.  revised  and 
edited  by  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beaxb,  is  pre- 
paring for  publication. 

The  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and 

Physiology.  Edited  by  the  late  R.  B.  Todd. 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Assisted  by  nearly  all  the 
most  eminent  cultivators  of  Physiological 
Science  of  the  present  age.  5  vols.  8vo. 
with  2,853  Woodcuts,  £6  6s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine. By  J.  Copland,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Abridged  from  the  larger  work  by  the 
Author,  assisted  by  J.  C.  Copland.  1  vol. 
8vo.  [  /»  the  press. 

Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine  (the  larger  work).  3  vols.  8vo. 
£5  11». 
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The  Works  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie, 

Bart,  Edited  by  Charles  Hawkins, 
F.R.C.S.E.    2  vols.  8vo.         [/a  the  press. 

Medical   Notes  and  Reflections. 

By  Sir  H.  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  Third 
Edition.    8vo.  18s. 

Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary,  or 

Encyclopoedia  of  Medical  Science.  Ninth 
Edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time 
by  Alex,  Henry,  M.D.     1  vol.  8vo. 

\_In  the  press. 


A   Manual   of   Materia    Medica 

and  Tlierapeutics,  a1jrid<ic,d  from  Dr. 
Pereira's  Elements  by  F.  J.  Farre,  M.D. 
Cantab,  assisted  by  R.  Bentlky,  M.R.C.S. 
and  by  R.  Warrington,  F.C.S.  1  vol. 
8vo.  [//i  October. 

Dr.    Pereira's     Elements    of    Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Third  Edition,  by 
A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.  and  G.  0.  Rees,  M.D. 
3  vols.  8vo.  -with  numerous  Woodcuts, 
£3  15*. 


The  Fine  Arts.,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 


The  New  Testament  of  Our  Lord 

and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  Engravings  on  Wood  from  the 
OLD  MASTERS.  Crown  4to.  price  635. 
cloth,  gilt  top ;  or  price  £5  5s.  elegantly 
bound  in  morocco.  [/n  October. 

Lyra   Germanica ;    Hymns   for   the 

Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Christian 
Year.  Translated  by  Catherine  Wink- 
worth  ;  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn 
by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.     Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Cats'  and  Farlie's  Moral  Em- 
blems ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Pro- 
verbs of  all  Nations  :  comprising  121 
Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Leighton, 
F.S.A.  with  an  appropriate  Text  by 
R.  PiGOT.    Imperial  8vo.  31s.  M. 

Biinyan's     Pilgrim's     Progress : 

with  126  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood 
by  C.  Bennett  ;  and  a  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
C.  KiNGSLEY.     Fcp.  4to.  21*. 


The  History  of  Our  Lord,  as  exem- 
plified in  Works  of  Art:  with  that  of  His 
Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  other 
Persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
By  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Eastlake. 
Being  the  Fourth  and  concluding  Series  of 
*  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art ;'  with  31 
Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.  2  vols,  square 
crown  8vo.  42s. 

In  the  same  Series,  by  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  ]  9  Etchings  and  187 
Woodcuts.     2  vols.  31s.  6c?. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  Third 
Edition,  with  11  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts 
1  vol.  21s. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  Third  Edition, 
with  27  Etchings  and  165  Woodcuts 
1  vol.  21s. 


.^4?'^^,  Manufactures.,  ^x. 


Encyclopsedia  of    Architecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
Joseph  Gwilt.  With  more  than  1,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  42s. 

Tuscan  Sculpture,  from  its  Revival 

to  its  Decline.  Illustrated  with  Etchings 
and  Woodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and 
Photographs.    By  Charles  C.  Perkins. 

\_In  the  press. 


The  Engineer's  Handbook;  ex- 
plaining the  Principles  which  should  guide 
the  young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of 
Machinery.  By  C.S.Lowndes.  Post8vo.5s. 

The    Elements    of     Mechanism, 

for  Students  of  Applied  Mechanics.  By 
T.  M.  GooDEVE,  M.A.  Professor  of  Nat. 
Philos.  in  King's  Coll.  Loiid.  With  206 
Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  6s.  6cf. 
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Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines.  Ke- written  and  en- 
larged by  RoBEKT  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  assisted 
by  numerous  gentlemen  eminent  in  Science 
and  the  Arts.  With  2,000  Woodcuts.  3  vols. 
8vo.  £4. 

Encyclopsedia  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 
By  E.  Crksy,  C.E.  With  above  3,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  42s. 

Treatise  on  Mills  and  Millwork. 

By  W.  Faikbairn,  C.E.  F.R.S.  With  18 
Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 
or  each  vol.  separately,  16s. 

Useful  Information  for  Engineers.  By 
the  same  Author.  Fihst  and  Second 
Series,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s.  or  each  vol.  sepa- 
rately, 10s.  Qd. 

The  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought 
Iron  to  Building  Purposes.  By  the  same 
Author.  Third  Edition,  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.  ^Nearly  ready. 

The  Practical  Mechanic's  Jour- 
nal :  An  Illustrated  Record  of  Mechanical 
and  Engineering  Science,  and  Epitome  of 
Patent  Inventions.     4to.  price  Is.  monthly. 

The     Practical     Draughtsman's 

Book  of  Industrial  Design.  B3'  W.  John- 
son, Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  With  many  hundred 
Illustrations.    4to.  28s.  6d. 

The  Patentee's  Manual :  a  Treatise 

on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent 
for  the  use  of  Patentees  and  Inventors.  By 
J.  and  J.  H.  JoH^^soN.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6<f. 

The  Artisan  Club's  Treatise  on 

the  Steam  Engine,  in  its  various  Applica- 
tions to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation, 
Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.  Fifth  Edition;  with  37  Plates  and 
546  Woodcuts.    4to.  42s. 

A  Catechism  of  the   Steam  Engine,  in 

its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
ture. By  the  same  Author.  With  80 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Story  of  the  Guns.    By  Sir  j. 
Emerson  Tennent,  K.C.S.  F.R.S.    With 

33  Woodcuts.     Poet  8vo.  7s.  6d 


The  Theory  of  War   Illustrated 

by  numerous  Examples  from  History.  By 
Lieut.-Col.  P.  L.  MacDougall.  Third 
Edition,  with  10  Plans.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d 

Collieries  and  Colliers ;  A  Hand- 
book of  the  Law  and  leading  Cases  relating 
thereto.  By  J.  C.  Foavler,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  Stipendiary  Magistrate.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Art  of  Perfiimery  ;  the  History 

and  Theory  of  Odours,  and  the  Methods  of 
Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By 
Dr.  PiESSK,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition,  with 
53  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Chemical,  Natural,  and  Physical  Magic, 
for  Juveniles  during  the  Holidays.  By  the 
same  Author.  With  30  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Laboratory  of  Chemical  "Wonders : 
A  Scientific  Melange  for  Young  People. 
By  the  same.    Crown  8vo.  os.  6d. 

Talpa  ;  or,  the  Chronicles  of  a  Clay 
Farm.  By  C.  W.  Hoskiyn.s,  Esq.  With  24 
Woodcuts  from  Designs  by  G.  Cruik- 
siiANK.     lOmo.  5s.  6d, 

H.R.H.     The    Prince     Consort's 

Farms:  An  Agricultural  Memoir.  By  John 
Chalmers  Morton.  Dedicated  by  per- 
mission to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  With 
40  Wood  Engravings.     4to.  62s.  6rf. 

Handbook  of  Farm  Labour,  Stcam.Water, 
Wind,  Horse  Power,  Hand  Power,  &c.  By 
the  same  Author.     16mo.  Is.  6d. 

Handbook  of  Dairy  Husbandry;  com- 
prising the  General  Management  of  a  Dairy 
Farm,  &c.    By  the  same.     IGmo.  Is,  Gd. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agri- 
culture: Comprising  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.    8vo.  31s.  Gt/. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening : 
Comprising  the  Theory  and  I'ractice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  J, 000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  31».  6d. 

Loudon's  Encyclopeedia  of  Cottapc,  Farm, 
and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture.  With 
4^  more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  42s. 
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History  of  Windsor  Great  Park 

and  Windsor  Forest.  By  William  Men- 
ZIE3,  Resident  Deputy  Surveyor.  With  a 
Map,  and  20  Photographs  by  the  Eaul  of 
Caithness  and  Mr.  Bambriuqe.  Imperial 
folio.  [^Just  ready. 


Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Rents 

and  Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and 
Lady-Day.     8vo.  lOs.  Gd. 


Religious  and  Moral   Works. 


An  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles, 

Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By  E.  Harolo 
Bkowne,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Sixth 
Edition,  8vo.  IGs. 

The  Pentateuch  and  the  Elohistic 
Psalms,  in  Reply  to  Bishop  Colenso.  By 
the  same  Author.    8vo.  2s. 


Examination  Questions  on  Bishop 
Browne's  ]'>xposition  of  the  Articles.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Gokle,  M.A.     Fcp.  3s.  Qd. 


Five  Lectures  on  the  Character 

of  St.  Paul ;  being  the  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  1862.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  HowsoN,  D.D. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  9s. 


A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Com- 

mentar}'  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  By  C.  J. 
Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.     8vo. 

Galatians,  Third  Edition,  8*.  Qd. 
Ephesians,  Third  Edition,  8s.  6c7. 
Pastoral  Epistles,  Second  Edition,  lOs.  &d. 

Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon, 

Second  Edition,  10s.  ^d. 

Thessalonians,  Second  Edition,  Is.  6(f. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ:  being  the  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1859.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.     8vo.  I'Os.  Gd. 

The  Destiny  of  the  Creature  ;  and  other 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    By  the  same.     Post  8vo.  5s. 

The  Broad  and  the  Narrow  "Way;  Two 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    By  the  same.    Crown  8vo.  2s. 


Rev.  T.  H.  Hornets  Introduction 

to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Eleventh  Edition,  cor- 
rected, and  extended  under  careful  Editorial 
revision.  With  4  Maps  and  22  Woodcuts 
and  Facsimiles.    4  vols.  8vo.  £3  I3s.  Gd. 

Kev.  T.  H.  Home's  Compendious  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  being 
an  Analysis  of  the  larger  work  by  the  same 
Author.  Re-edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Ayue,  M.A.    With  Maps,  &c.    Post  8vo.  9s. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge, on  the  plan  of  Maunder's  Treasuries. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Ayre,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo. 
■with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  \_ln  the  press. 

The  Greek  Testament ;  with  Notes, 

Grammatical  and  Exegetical.  By  tiie  Rev. 
W.  'Webster,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Wilkinson,  M.A.     2  vols.  8vo.  £2  4s. 

Vol.  L  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  20s. 

Vol.  IL  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  24s. 

The  Four  Experiments  in  Church 

and  State ;  and  the  Conflicts  of  Churches. 
By  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  M.P.  8vo.  12s. 

Every-day  Scripture  Difficulties 

explained  and  illustrated;  Gospels  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  By  J.  E.  Prescott, 
M.A.  late  Fellow  of  C.  C.  Coll.  Cantab. 
8vo.  9s. 

The    Pentateuch    and    Book   of 

Joshua  Critical!}'  Examined.  By  J.  W. 
Colenso,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal. 
Part  I.  the  Pentateuch  examined  as  an  His- 
torical Narrative.  8vo.  6s.  Part  IL  the 
Age  and  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  Coti- 
sidered,  7s.  Gd.  Part  IIL  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  8s.  Part  IV.  the  First  II 
Chapters  of  Genesis  examined  and  separated, 
with  Remarks  on  tlie  Creation,  the  Fall,  and 
the  Deluge,  lOs.  Gd.^ 
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The    Life    and    Epistles   of    St. 

Paul.  By  W.  J.  Conybeaue,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab,  and  J.  S. 
HowsoN,  D.D.  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Institution,  Liverpool. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcuts,  &c.     2  vols.  4to.  48s. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  31s.  6c?. 

People's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
2  vols,  crown  Svo.  12s. 

The  Voyage  and   Shipwreck  of 

St.  Paul ;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Ships 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  James 
Smith,  F.R.S.     Crown  Svo.  Charts,' 8s.  6d. 

Hippolytus  and  his  Age  ;   or,  the 

Beginnings  and  Prospects  of  Christianity, 
By  Baron  Bunsen,  D.D.    2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

Outlines  of  the  Philosopliy  of  Uni- 
versal Histor\^,  applied  to  Language  and 
Religion :  Containing  an  Account  of  the 
Alphabetical  Conferences,  By  the  same 
Author.     2  vols.  8vo.  33s. 

Analecta  Ante-Tficsena.  By  the  same 
Author.     3  vols.  Svo.  42s. 

Theologia  Germaniea.     Translated 

by  Susanna  Winkworth:  with  a  Preface 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Kingsley  ;  and  a  Letter  by 
Baron  Bunsen.     Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Instructions  in  the  Doctrine  and 

Practice  of  Christianity,  as  an  Introduction 
to  Confirmation.  By  G.  E.  L.  Cotton, 
D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  ISmo.  2s.  6d. 

Essays  on  Religion  and  Litera- 
ture. By  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Dr.  D.  Rock, 
F.  H.  Laing,  and  other  Writers.  Edited 
by  H.  E.  Manning,  D.D.    Svo. 

Essays  and  Reviews.    By  the  Rev. 

W.  TicMPLE,  D.D.  the  Rev.  R.  Williams, 
B.D.  the  Rev.  B.  Poweli^  M.A.  the  Rev. 
H.  B.  Wilson,  B.D.  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A. 
the  Rev.  M.  Pattison,  B.D.  and  the  Rev. 
B.Jowett,M.A.  11th  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  os. 

Moshetm's  Ecclesiastical  History. 

MiJiiDOCK  and  Soamks's  Translation  and 
Notes,  re-edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stubbs, 
M.A.     3  vols.  Svo.  4os. 


The  Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  the 

Courts  of  the  Temple  of  Christ :  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  Christianity. 
From  the  German  of  Prof  Dollinger,  br 
the  Rev. N.Darnell,  M.A.  2  vols.  Svo.  21«. 

Physico-Prophetical  Essays,  on  the 

Locality  of  the  Eternal  Inheritance,  its 
Nature  and  Character;  the  Resurrection 
Body  ;  and  the  Mutual  Recognition  of 
Glorified  Saints.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lister, 
F.G.S.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's   Entire 

Works:  With  Life  by  Bishop  Hebeu. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Eden,  10  vols.  Svo.  £5  5s. 

Passing   Thoughts   on   Religion. 

By  the  Author  of '  Amy  Herbert.'  Sth  Edi- 
tion.   Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

ThougMs    for    the    Holy    "Week,    for 

Young  Persons.  By  the  same  Author. 
2d  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  2s. 

Night  Lessons  from  Scripture.  By  the 
same  Author.    2d  Edition.    32mo.  3s. 

Self-examination  before  Confirmation. 
By  the  same  Author.     32mo.  Is.  6d. 

Headings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to 
Confirmation  from  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
English  Church.    By  the  same.   Fcp.  4«. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor.    By  the  same.     Fcp.  Svo.  os. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion ; 
the  Devotions  chiefly  from  the  works  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.   By  the  same.    32mo.  3s. 

Morning  Clouds.  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

The  Afternoon  of  Life.  By  the  same 
Author.     Second  Edition.     Fcp.  5s. 

Problems  in  Human  Nature.  By  th» 
same.    Post  Svo.  os. 

The  Wife's    Manual ;    or,  Prayers, 

Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several  Occasions 
of  a  Matron's  Life,  By  the  Rev.  W.  Cal- 
vert, M.A.     Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Sundays 

and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year.  By 
J.  S.  B.  MoNSELi^  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham. 
Third  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo. 
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Hymnologia  Christiana ;  or,  Psalms 

and  Ih'mns  selected  and  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  Christian  Seasons.  By  B,  H. 
Kennedy,  D.D.  Prebendary  of  Lichfield. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Lyra  Domestica  ;  Christian  Songs  for 

Domestic  Edification,  Translated  from  the 
Psaltery  and  Harp  of  C.  J.  P.  Spitta,  and 
from  other  sources,  by  Richard  Massie. 
First  and  Second  Series,  fcp.  4s.  6c?.  each. 

Lyra  Sacra  ;  Hymns,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  Odes,  and  Fragments  of  Sacred 
Poetry.  Edited  by  the  Rev  B.  W.  Savile, 
M.A.     Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Lyra  Germanica,  translated  from  the 

German  by  Miss  C.  Wink  worth.  First 
Series,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief 
Festivals;  Second  Series,  the  Christian 
Life,    Fcp.  8vo.  bs.  each  Series. 

Hymns  from  Lyra  Germanica,  l8uio.  Is. 


Lyra    Eucharistica  ;    Hymns    and 

Verses  on  the  Holy  Communion,  Ancient 
and  Modern  ;  with  other  Poems.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Orry  Shipley,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Fcp.  8vo. 

[^Just  ready. 

Lyra   Mesaianica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  om 

the   Life  of  Christ,  Ancient  and    Modern  ; 

with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Fcp.  8vo.  7«.  6d 

Lyra  Mystica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred 
Subjects,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Forming  a 
companion-volume  to  the  above,  by  th« 
same  Editor.     Fcp.  8vo.      [  Nearly  ready. 

The  Chorale  Book  for  England ; 

a  complete  Hymn- Book  in  accordance  with 
the  Services  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of 
England :  the  Hymns  translated  by  Miss  C. 
WiNKWORTii ;  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof. 
W.  S.  Bennett  and  Otto  Goldschmidt. 
Fcp.  4to.  10s.  6rf. 

Congregational  Edition.    Fcp.  la.Qd. 


Travels^    Voyages^  ^r. 


Eastern  Europe  andWestern  Asia. 

Political  and  Social  Sketches  on  Russia, 
Greece,  and  Syria.  By  Henry  A.  Tilley. 
With  6  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6c?.  ] 

Explorations      in      South  -  west 

Africa,  from  Walvisch  Bay  to  Lake  Ngami. 
By  Thomas  Baines.  8vo.  with  Map  and 
Illustrations.  \_In  October. 

South  American  Sketches  ;  or,  a 

Visit  to  Rio  Janeiro,  the  Organ  Mountains, 
La  Plata,  and  the  Parank.  By  Thomas  W. 
HiNCHLiFF,  MA.  F.R.G.S.  Post  8vo.  with 
Illustrations,  12s.  Gd". 


Explorations    in    Labrador.     By 

Henry  Y.   Hind,   M.A.    F.R.G.S.    With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.    2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

The  Canadian  Bed  Biver  and  Assinni- 
boine  and  Saskatchewan  Exploring  Ex- 
peditions. B}'  the  same  Author.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.     2  vols.  8vo.  42s. 


The   Capital   of  the   Tycoon ;   a 

Narrative  of  a  3  Years'  Residence  in  Japan. 
By  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  42». 

Last  Winter  in  Rome  and  other 

Italian  Cities.     By  C.  R.  Weld,  Author  of 

*  The  Pyrenees,  West  and  East,'  &c.  1  vol. 
post  8vo.  with  a  Portrait  of  '  Stella,'  and 
Engravings  on  Wood  from  Sketches  by  the 
Author.  [/»  the  Autumn. 

Autumn     Rambles      in      North 

Africa,  including  Excursions  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis.    By  John  Ormsby,  Author  of  the 

*  Ascent  of  the  Grivola,'  in  '  Peaks,  Passes, 
and  Glaciers.'  With  9  Vignettes  and  4  full- 
page  Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Sketchea 
by  the  Author.    Post  8vo. 

The  Dolomite  Mountains.  Excur- 
sions through  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Carniola,and 
Friuli  in  186 lii  1862,  and  1863.  By  J. 
Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Churchill,  F.R.G.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown 
8vo.  21s. 
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PeakSjPasses,  and  Glaciers ;  a  Series 

of  Excursions  by  Members  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  Edited  by  J.  Ball,  M.R.I. A. 
Eourth  Edition ;  Maps,  Illustrations,  Wood- 
cuts. Square  crown  8vo.  21s. — Travellers' 
Edition,  condensed,  16 mo.  5«.  Gd. 

Second  Series,  edited  by  E.  S.  Kennedy, 
M.A.  F.R.G.S.  With  many  Maps  and 
Illustrations.   2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  42s. 

Nineteen  Maps  of  the  Alpine  Districts, 
from  the  First  and  Second  Series  of  Peaks, 
Passes,  and  Glaciers.     Price  7s.  Bd. 

Mountaineering  in  1861 ;  a  Vaca- 
tion Tour.  By  Prof.  J.  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 
Square  crown  8vo.  with  2  Views,  7s.  Gd. 

A  Summer  Totu'  in  the   Grisons 

and  Italian  Valleys  of  the  Bernina.  By 
Mrs.  Heijry  Fkeshfield.  With  2  Coloured 
Maps  and  4  Views.    Post  Svo.  10s.  6c?. 

Alpine  By-ways  ;  or,  Light  Leaves  gathered 
in  1859  and  18G0.  By  the  same  Authoress. 
Post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  10s.  Gd. 


Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  use 

of  Mountaineers.  By  Charles  Packe. 
With  Maps,  &c.  and  a  new  Appendix. 
Fcp.  Gs. 

Guide  to  the  Central  Alps,  in- 
cluding the  Bernese  Oberland,  Eastern 
Switzerland,  Lombardy,  and  Western  Tyrol. 
By  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A.  Post  Svo.  with 
Maps.  [/n  June. 

Guide  to  the  "Western  Alps.  By  the 
same  Author.  With  an  Article  on  the 
Geology  of  the  Alps  by  M.  E.  Dksor.  Post 
8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.  7s.  Gd. 

A    Week    at    the    Land's    End. 

By  J.  T.  Blight  ;  assisted  by  E.  H.  Rodd, 
R.  Q.  Couch,  and  J.  Ralfs.  With  Map 
and  9G  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  6rf. 

Visits    to    Remarkable    Places  : 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illus- 
trative of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Wood  En- 
gravings, 25s. 


A  Lady's  Tour  Round  Monte  Rosa; 

including  Visits    to    the    Italian    Valleys. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.  14s. 


The     Rural    Life    of    England. 

By  the  same  Author.     With  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  Svo.  r2s.  6^. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


Late  Laurels  :  a  Tale.    By  the  Author 
of '  Wheat  and  Tares.'    2  vols,  post  8vo.  15s. 

Gryll    Grange.     By    the    Author    of 
'  Headlong  Hall.'    Post  Svo.  7«.  Gd. 

A  First  Friendship.    [Reprinted  from 

Fraser^s  Magazine.'\     Crowu  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

Thalatta  ;  or,  the  Great  Commoner  :  a 
Political  Romance.    Crown  8vo.  9s. 

Atherstone  Priory.  By  L.  N.  Comtn. 

2  vols,  post  Svo. 

EUice  :  a  Tale.    By  the  same.    Post  Svo.  95.  M. 

The    Last   of  the    Old    Squires. 

By  the  Rev.  J,  W.  Wautkk,  B.D.     Second 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd, 


Tales  and  Stories  by  the  Author 

of  '  Amy  Herbert,'  uniform   Edition,  each 
Story  or  Tale  in  a  single  volume. 


Amy  Herbert,  2s.  Gd. 
Gertrude,  2s.  Gd. 
Earl's  Daughter, 

2s.  Gd. 
Experience  of  Life, 

2s.  Gd. 
Cleve  Hall,  3s.  Gd. 
Ivors,  3s.  Gd. 


Katharine  Ashton, 
3s.  Gd. 

Margaret  Perci- 
VAL,  5s. 

Laneton  Par- 
sonage, 4s.  Gd. 

Ursula,  -is.  6rf. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  "World.  By  the  Author 
of  '  Amy  Herbert.'    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Essays  on  Fiction  ;  comprising  Arti- 
cles on  Sir  W.  Scott,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton, 
Colonel  Senior,  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe.  Reprinted  chiefly  from 
the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  and  Westminster 
Reviews  ;  with  large  Additions.  By 
Nassau  W.  Senior.    Post  Svo.  10».  Gd. 
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The  Grladiators  :  a  Talc  of  Rome  and 
Judaea.  By  G.  J.  WHjfTE  Melville. 
Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Digby  Grand,  an  Autobiography.  By  the 
same  Author.    1  vol.  5^*. 

Kate  Coventry*  an  Autobiography.  By  the 
same.     1  vol.  5s. 

General  Bounce,  oi'  the  Lady  and  the  Lo- 
custs.   By  the  same.     1  vol.  5s. 

Holmby  Hoxise,  a  Tale  of  Old  Northampton- 
shire.    1  vol.  OS. 

Good  for  Nothing,  or  All  Down  Hill.  By 
the  same.     1  vol.  Gs. 

The  Queen's  Maries,  a  Romance  of  Holy- 
rood.     1  vol.  6s. 

The  Interpreter,  a  Tale  of  the  War.  By 
the  same.     1  vol.  5*'. 


Tales    from    Greek    Mythology. 

By  the  Kev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar 
of  Triu.  Coll.  Oxon.  Second  Edition.  Square 
16mo.  3s.  Gd. 

Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes.    By  the 

same  Author.    Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5». 

Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos.  By  the  same 
Author.    Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6rf. 

The  Warden  :  a  Novel.  By  Anthony 
Trollope,    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Bar  Chester  Towers :  a  Sequel  to  '  The 
Warden.'  By  the  same  Author.  Crown 
8vo.  5s. 

The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys: 

an  Historical  Romance.  By  W.  Bramley- 
MooRE,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  Gerrard's  Cross, 
Bucks.  With  14  Illustrations  on  Wood. 
Crown  8vo.  5s. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama, 


Moore's  Poetical  Works,  Cheapest 

Editions  complete  in  1  vol.  including  the 
Autobiographical  Prefaces  and  Author's  last 
Notes,  which  are  still  copyright.  Crown 
8vo.  ruby  type,  with  Portrait,  7s.  Gd.  or 
People's  Edition,  in  larger  type,  12s.  Gd. 

Moore's  Poetical  "Works,  as  above,  Librai-y 
Edition,  medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette,  21s.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Tenniel's     Edition     of    Moore's 

Lalla  Rookh,  with  68  Wood  Engravings 
from  Original  Drawings  and  other  Illustra- 
tions.    Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Moore's  Ijalla  Rookh.  32mo.  Plate,  Is. 
16mo.  Vignette,  2s.  Gd,  Square  crown  8vo. 
with  13  Plates,  15s. 

Maclise's  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish 

Melodies,  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings.     Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  32mo.  Portrait, 
Is.  16mo.  Vignette,  2s.  Gd.  Square  crown 
8vo.  with  13  Plates,  21s, 


Southey's    Poetical    Works,   with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  copyright 
Additions.  Library  Edition,  in  1  vol, 
medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette, 
14s.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  ;  with  Ivrt/ 

and  the  Armada.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macaulay,     16mo.  4s,  Gd. 

Lord  Macanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  by  G,  Scharf,     Fcp.  4to,  21s. 

Poems.  By  Jean  Ingelow,  Sixth  Edi- 
tion.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Poetical  Works  of  Letitia  Eliza- 
beth Landon  (L.E.L,)    2  vols.  16mo.  10s. 

Playtime  with  the  Poets :  a  Selec- 
tion of  the  best  English  Poetry  for  the  use 
of  Children.    B3-  a  Lady.    Crown  8vo.  os. 

The  Revolutionary  Epick.    By  the 

Rt.  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli  .Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 
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Bowdler's    Family    Shakspeare, 

cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol. 
large  type,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  14s.  or,  with  the  same  Illustuations, 
in  6  pocket  vols.  6s.  each. 


An  English  Tragedy  ;  Mary  Stuart, 

from  ScmiXEii;  and  Mdlle.  De  Belle  Isle, 
from  A.  Dumas, — each  a  Play  in  5  Acts,  by 
FitANCES  An:se  Kemble.    Post  8vo.  12s, 


Rural  Sports,  (Sfc, 


Encyclopeedia  of  Rural   Sports  ; 

a  Complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical, 
and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  &c.  By  D.  P.  Blaine. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs 
by  John  Leech).    8vo.  42s. 

Col.    Hawker's    Instructions    to 

Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns 
and  Shooting.  Revised  by  the  Author's  Son. 
Square  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  18s. 

Notes  on  Rifle  Shooting.  By  Cap- 
tain Heaton,  Adjutant  of  the  Third  Man- 
chester Rifle  Volunteer  Corps.  Fcp.8vo.  2s.6<i' 

The  Dead  Shot,or  Sportsman's  Complete 
Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Gun, 
Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  &c.  By 
Mabksman.    Fcp,  8vo.  with  Plates,  5s. 

The  Chase  of  the  Wild  Red  Deer 

in  Devon  and  Somerset.  By  C.  P.  Collyns. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Square  crown 
8vo.  16s. 

The    Fly  -  Fisher's    Entomology. 

Ry  Alfred  Ronalds,  With  coloured 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Insect.  6th  Edition ;  with  20  coloured 
Plates.    8vo.  14s. 

Hand-book  of  Angling  :  Teaching 

Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- fishing,  Sal- 
mon-fishing ;  with  the  Natural  History  of 
River  Fish,  and  the  best  modes  of  Catching 
them.  By  Ephkmera.    Fcp.  Woodcuts,  5s. 


The  Cricket  Field  ;    or,  the  History 

and  the  Science  of  the  Game  of  Cricket.  By 
J.  Pyckoft,  B.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  4th 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Cricket  Tutor  ;  a  Treatise  eiclusiyely 
Practical.     By  the  same.     18mo.  Is. 

The  Horse's  Foot,  and  how  to  keep 

it  Sound.  By  W.  Miles,  Esq.  9th  Edition, 
with  Illustrations.    Imp.  8vo.  12s.  6rf. 

A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-shoeing.  By 

the  same  Author.  Post  8vo.  with  Illustra- 
tions, 2s. 

General  Remarks  on  Stables,  and  Ex- 
amples of  Stable  Fittings.  By  the  same. 
Imp.  8vo.  with  13  Plates,  15s. 

The  Horse  :  with  a  Treatise  on  Draught. 
By  William  Youatt.  New  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.  8vo.  with  numerous 
Woodcuts,  10s.  Qd. 

The  Dog.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  with 
numerous  Woodcuts,  65. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease. 

By  Stonehenge.  With  70  Wood  En- 
gravings.    Square  crown  8vo.  los. 


The    Greyhotind. 

many  Illustrations. 


By    the    same.      "With 
Square  crown  8vo.  21». 


The  Ox  ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment: with  an  Essav  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cow.  By  J.  R.  DoBSON,  M.R.C.V.S.  Post 
8vo.  with  Illustrations.  \^Just  ready. 
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Commerce^  Navigation^  and  Mercantile  Affairs. 


The  Law  of  Nations  Considered 

as  Independent  Political  Communities.  By 
Travkiss  Twiss,  D.C.L.  Regius  Professor 
of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
2  vols.  8v-o.  30s.  or  separately,  Part  L  Peace, 
12s.  Part  IL  JFar,  18s. 

A  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Historical,  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  R.  M'CuL- 
LOCH,  Esq.    8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  50s. 

The    Study   of    Steam    and    the 

Marine  Engine,  for  Young  Sea  Officers.  By 
S.  M.  Sax  BY,  R.N.  Post  8vo.  with  87 
Diagrams,  5s.  Gd. 


A  Nautical   Dictionary,  defining 

the  Technical  Language  relative  to  the 
Building  and  Equipment  of  Sailing  Vesselg 
and  Steamers,  &c.  By  Arthur  Young. 
Second  Edition;  with  Plates  and  150  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  18s, 


A  Manual  for  Naval  Cadets.     By 

J.  M'Neii.  Boyd,  late  Captain  R.N.  Third 
Edition  ;  with  240  Woodcuts, and  U  coloured 
Plates.     Post  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

*«*  Every  Cadet  in  the  Royal  Navy  is  required 
by  the  Regulations  of  the  Admiralty  to  have  a 
copy  of  this  work  on  his  entry  into  the  Navy. 


Works  of  Utility  and  Geiieral  Information. 


Modern     Cookery     for     Private 

Families,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy 
Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully-tested 
Receipts,  By  Eliza  Acton.  Newly  re- 
vised and  enlarged;  with  8  Plates,  Figures, 
and  150  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

On  Food  and  its   Digestion  ;   an 

Introduction  to  Dietetics.  By  W.  Brinton, 
M.D.  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
&.C.    With  48  Woodcuts.     Post  8vo.  12s. 

Adulterations  Detected ;  or,  Plain 

Instructions  for  the  Discovery  of  Frauds  in 
Food  and  Medicine.  By  A.  H.  Hassall, 
M.D.     Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  1 7s.  6df. 

The  Vine  and  its  Fruit,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Production  of  Wine.  By  James 
L.  Denman.     Crown  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

Wine,  the  Vine,  and  the  Cellar. 

By  Thomas  G.  Shaw.  With  28  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood.     8vo.  16s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing ; 

with  Formula;  for  Public  Brewers,  and  In- 
structions for  Private  Families.  By  W 
Black.    8vo.  10s.  6c?. 


Short  Whist ;  its  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Laws:  with  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino, 
Ecarte,  Cribbage,  and  Backgammon.  By 
Major  A.    Fcp.  8vo.  3s. 

Hints    on    Etiquette     and     the 

Usages  of  Society ;  with  a  Glance  at  Bad 
Habits.  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  a  Ladt 
of  Rank.  Fcp,  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

The  Cabinet   Lawyer ;   a  Popular 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and 
Criminal,  l^th  Edition,  extended  by  the 
Author ;  including  the  Acts  of  the  Sessions 
1862  and  1863.     Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  66?. 

The  Philosophy  of  Health ;  or,  an 

Exposition  of  the  Physiological  and  Sanitary 
Conditions  conducive  to  Human  Longevity 
and  Happiness.  By  Southwood  Smith, 
M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged ;  with  New  Plates.  8vo.  \_Just  ready. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.     By 
j        T.  Bull,  M.D.     Fcp.  8vo,  5s. 

{    Tlie  Maternal  Management  of  Childi*en 
in    Health    and    Disease.     By    the    same 
I        Author.     Fcp  8vo.  6s. 
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Notes  on  Hospitals.  By  Florence 
Nightingale.  Third  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  13  Plans.     Post  4to.  18s. 


C.  M.  Willich's  Popular  Tables 

for  Ascertaining  the  Value  of  Lifehold, 
T^easehold,  and  Church  Property,  Renewal 
Fines,  &c. ;  the  Public  Funds ;  Annual 
Average  Price  and  Interest  on  Consols  from 
1731  to  1861  ;  Chemical,  Geographical, 
Astronomical,  Trigonometrical  Tables,  &c. 
Post  8vo.  10s. 


Thomson's    Tables   of    Interest, 

at  Three,  Four,  Four  and  a  Half,  and  Five 
per  Cent ,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand 
and  from  1  to  365  Davs.     12mo.  3s.  Gd. 


Maunder's  Treasiiry  of  Know- 
ledge and  Library  of  Reference :  comprising 
an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  a  Uni- 
versal Gazetteer,  a  Classical  Dictionary, 
a  Chronology,  a  Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis 
of  the  Peerage,  useful  Tables,  &c.  Fcp. 
8vo.  10s. 


General  and  School  Atlases, 


An  Elementary  Atlas  of  History 

and  Geography,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time,  in 
16  coloured  Maps,  chronologically  arranged, 
with  illustrative  Memoirs.  B}'  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.     Royal  8vo.  12s.  Qd. 

Bishop  Butler's  Atlas  of  Modern 

Geography,  in  a  Series  of  33  full-coloured 
Maps,  accompanied  by  a  complete  Alpha- 
betical Index.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged.    Roj'al  8vo.  10s.  6c?. 

Bishop  Butler's  Atlas  of  Ancient 

Geography,  in  a  Series  of  24  full-coloured 
Maps,  accompanied  by  a  complete  Accen- 
tuated Index.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged.     Royal  8vo.  12s. 


School  Atlas  of  Physical,  Poli- 
tical, and  Commercial  Geography,  in  17 
full-coloured  Maps,  accompanied  by  de- 
scriptive Letterpress.  By  E.  Hughes, 
F.R.A.S.    Royal  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Middle-Class   Atlas   of    General 

Geography,  in  a  Series  of  29  full-coloured 
Maps,  containing  the  most  recent  Terri- 
torial Changes  and  Discoveries.  By  Walter 
M'Leod,  F.R.G.S.    4to.5s. 

Physical  Atlas  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland ;  comprising  30  full-coloured 
Maps,  with  illustrative  Letterpress,  forming 
a  concise  Synopsis  of  British  Physical  Geo- 
graphy. By  Walter  M'Leod,  F.R.G.S. 
Fcp.  4to.  7s.  Gd. 


Periodical  Pid)lications. 


The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Cri- 
tical Journal,  published  Quarterly  in  Janu- 
ary, April,  July,  and  October.  8vo.  price 
Cs  each  No. 

The    Geological     Magazine,     or 

Monthly  Journal  of  Geology,  edited  by 
T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.G.S.  assisted  by 
Henry  Woodward,  F.G.S.  8vo.  price 
1  f.  Gd.  each  No. 


Eraser's  Magazine  for  Town  and 

Country,  published  on  the  1st  of  each 
Month.     8vo.  price  2s.  Gd.  each  No. 

The   Alpine   Journal:  a  Record  of 

Mountain  Adventure  and  Scientific  Obser- 
vation. By  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
Edited  by  H.  B.  George,  M.A.  Published 
Quarterly,  May  31,  Aug.  31,  Nov.  30,  Feb. 
28.    8vo.  price  Is.  Gd.  each  No. 


I  N  D  E  X. 


Acton's  Modern  Cookery 19 

Afternoon  of  Life ,  14 

Alcock's  Residence  in  Japan 13 

Alpine  Guide  (The) 16 

Journal  (The) 20 

Apjohn's  Manual  of  the  Metalloids 8 

Abago's  Biographies  of  Scientific  Men  ....  4 

• Popular  Astronomy 7 

Meteorological  Essays' 7 

Arnold's  Manual  of  English  Literature. ...  5 

Aunott's  Elements  of  Physics  8 

Atherstone  Priory    16 

Atkinson's  Papinian    4 

AYRh's  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge 13 

Bacon's  Essays,  by  Whately 4 

Life  and  Letters,  by  Spedding..  ..  3 

— Works,  by  Ellis,  Spudding,  and 

H  EATH 4 

Bain  on  the  Emotions  and  Will 6 

on  the  Senses  and  Intellect 6 

on  the  Study  of  Character 6 

Baines's  Explorations  in  S.W.  Africa  ....  15 

Ball's  Guide  to  the  Central  Alps 16 

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps  16 

Bayldon's  Rents  and  Tillages 13 

Berlepsch's  Life  and  Nature  in  the  Alps..  8 

Black's  Treatise  on  Brewing 19 

Blackley  and   Friedlander's  German 

and  English  Dictionary 5 

Blaine's  Rural  Sports 18 

Blight's  Week  at  the  Land's  End 16 

Bourne's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine..  12 

Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine....  12 

Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare 18 

Boyd's  Manual  for  Naval  Cadets 19 

BRAMLEY-MooRE'sSixSistersof  the  Valleys  17 
Brande's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  Art 9 

Bray  's  (C.)  Education  of  the  Feelings 7 

Philosophy  of  Necessity 7 

(Mrs.)  British  Empire 7 

Brewer's  Atlas  of  History  and  Geography  20 

Brinton  on  Food  and  Digestion 19 

Bbistow's  Glossary  of  Mineralogy 8 

Brodie's  (Sir  C.  B.)  Psychological  Inquiries  7 

Works 11 

Brown's   Demonstrations   of   Microscopic 

Anatomy" 10 

Browne's  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles  ....  13 

Pentateuch  and  Elohistic  Psalms  13 

Buckle's  History  of  Civilization 2 

Bull's  Hints  to  iMotliers 19 

Maternal  Management  of  Children. .  19 
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